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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT THE 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

OF THE 

NATIONAL LBERAL FEDERATION 

HELD AT THE 

HOPE HALL, LIVEl^POOL, 

WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, MAYl2»rd2(ind 24//i, 1906. 



FIRST SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd. 2 p.m. 



ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 

Moved by Mr. Edward Evans (Chairman of Committee) ; seconded 

by Mr. FraKk Wright (Binningham) ; and resolved : — 

" That the Right Honourable Arthur H. D. Acland be elected Presi- 
dent, and that Mr. Robert Bird be elected Treasurer for the 
ensuing year." 

VOTE OF THANKS TO RETIRING PRESIDENT AND 
TREASURER. 

Moved by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P. (Coventry) ; seconded by 

Mr, B. S. JohKson (President of the Bootle Division [Lanes,] Liberal 

Association) ; and resolved : — 

" That this Council tenders to Mr. Birrell its warm congratulations 
upon his entrance to the Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Education. It views with very real regret his retirement from the 
Presidency of this Federation, records its profound sense and 
most grateful appreciation of the service he has rendered to the 
party, both as President of the National Liberal Federation 
and as Chairman of the Liberal Publication Department ; and 
offers to him its earnest good wishes in the high and re- 
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sponsible work which falls to him in the first session of the new 
Parliament. 
**The Council also congratulates Mr. Massie upon his election to 
the House of Commons, deeply regrets his resignation of the 
Treasurership, and tenders to him its best thanks for the many 
and great services which he has rendered to this organisation 
over a period of so many years." 

REPORT AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Moved by Mr. William Angus (President of the Newcastle-on- 

Tyne Liberal Association) ; seconded by Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P. 

(Lancashire — Leigh Division) ; and resolved : — 

"That the report and statement of accounts be received and 
adopted." 

THE GENERAL ELECTION AND THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
Moved by Mr. Bampord Slack (St. Albans) ; seconded by Dr. 
A. P. Thomas (Liverpool) ; and resolved : — 

" That this Council, at its first meeting since the General Election, 
records its profound satisfaction that the long reign of Toryism 
is ended, and that the affairs of the country are in the hands of 
a Liberal Government, resting on the support of the greatest 
Parliamentary majority since the time of the great Reform 
Act of 1832. 

''The Council expresses its loyal and heartfelt confidence in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues in the 
Ministry, and pledges itself to use every effort to maintain 
and increase the strength of Liberalism in the constituencies." 

FREE TRADE. 

Moved by Thr Lord Brassey, K.C.B. ; seconded by Mr. Alfred 

MoND, M.P. (Chester: Treasurer of the Free Trade Union); and 

resolved : — 

"That this Council expresses its great satisfaction at the deter- 
mination of the country, as made evident at the General Elec- 
tion, to resist all attempts to deprive it of the incalculable 
advantage which has accrued to it from the adoption of Free 
Trade; and the Council pledges itself, whenever the need shall 
again arise, to repeat its resistance to Protection, whether in 
the form of a tax on food or of a general tariff, or disguised as Re- 
taliation, Colonial Preference, or Tariff Reform." 
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SECOND SESSION. ■ 

THURSDAY, MAY 24th. 10.30 a.m. 



EDUCATION. 

Moved by Mr. George White, M.P. (Norfolk — North- Western 
Division); seconded by Mr, Ellis J. Griffith, M.P. (Anglesey); 
supported by Lord Stanley of Axderlet ; and resolved : — 

'^That this Oouncil heartily supports the Education Bill, as based 
upon the principles that in elementary education there shall 
be complete public management and control, and no religious 
tests for teachers, and that no part of the cost of denomina- 
tional teaching shall fall upon public funds. 

''The Council, confident that the constituencies approve of the 
measure as giving efiEect to principles they have already en- 
dorsed at the polls, and recognising that the Bill as it stands 
is framed in a spirit of generous consideration for the claims 
of the existing denominational schools, urges the Government 
to resist all attempts to whittle away principles which the 
country is resolved to see enforced, and on which alone can the 
foundation be laid for the future educational progress which the 
nation so urgently needs. 

"Further, the CJouncil earnestly hopes that opportunity will soon 
be found to apply the same principles to the important ques- 
tions of Secondary Education and the Training of Teachers." 

THE FIRST SESSION OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

Moved by Sir John Brunner, Bart, M.P. (Cheshire : Northwich 
Division); seconded by Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P, (Birkenhead); 
supported by Mr. George Green (Chairman of the General Council 
of the Scottish Liberal Association) ; and resolved : — 

"That this Council warmly approves of the programme of legisla- 
tion which, in addition to the Education Bill, is outlined in 
the King's Speech, containing as it does such measures as those 
dealing with Trade Disputes, Workmen's Compensation, Unem- 
ployment, the Equalisation of Rates in London, Merchant 
Shipping, the Abolition of the Property Qualification for County 
Justices, and the Abolition of Plural Voting. 
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"The Council confidently trusts the Government and the Liberal 
~ majority in the House of Commons to see that these Bills are 

?^ . placed upon the Statute Book this Session, and looks forward 
in future Sessions to measures which shall carry oiit the other 
social and political reforms to which the Liberal party stands 
•pledged. 

** The Council records its satisfaction with the action of the Government 
in regard to Chinese Labour and other South African problems, 
approves its policy as regards labour, in the great adminis- 
trative departments of the State, and cordially endorses the 
declarations made by the House of Commons with regard to the 
Taxation of Land Values, Land Tenure, Old Age Pensions, the 
Feeding of School Children, the Control of the Liquor Traffic, 
and the Payment of Members and of Official Election Expenses." 



VOTE OF THANKS TO LIVERPOOL HOSTS. 

Moved by Mr. A. H. Scott, M.P. (Asht(5n-under-Lyne) ; seconded 

by Mr. G. Leveson-Gower (National Liberal Federation — Executive 

Committee) ; and resolved : — 

*'That the best thanks of this Council be tendered to the President of 
the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council and his colleagues, and to the 
Officers and Members of the Reception Committee ; also to Mr. A. 
G. Jeans, Chairman of the Liverpool Reform Club ; Mr. Walter J. 
Bellis, Chairman of the Liverpool Junior Heform Club ; and the 
Committees of both those Clubs, and to the Managers of the White 
Star and Cunard Lines, to Messrs. Lever Bros., to the Directors of 
the Electrical Railway, and to all others who, by the excellence of 
their local arrangements and by their cordial welcome and generous 
hospitality, have contributed so much to the pleasure of the Dele- 
gates, and to the success of the visit of the National Liberal 
Federation to Liverpool." 
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PUBLIC MEETING 

HEU> IN THK 

THURSDAY EVENINO, MAT 2Hh, 1906. 



Mr. Edward Evans. J.P. (President of the LiYerpool Liberal 
Federal Conncil), in tlie Gliair. 



CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 
SPEECH BY 

The Right Hon. D. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P. 

{President of the Board of Trade), 

THANKS TO MR. LLOYDGEORGE, AND CONFIDENCE IN 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

Moved by The Right Hon. A. H. D, Acland (President of the 
National Liberal Federation) ; seconded by The Right Hon. R. R. 
Cherry, K.C., M.P., Attorney-General for Ireland (Exchange Division 
of Liverpool) ; supported by Dr. A. P. Thomas ; and resolved : — 

*^That this meeting expresses its deep regret at the absence of the 
Prime Minister and at the cause of that absence ; while according 
its warmest thanks to Mr. Lloyd-George for his presence and speech 
to-night ; it congratulates Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon 
his accession to the high office of Prime Minister and assures 
him and his colleagues of the loyal and heartfelt confidence of the 
Liberal Party ; it endorses the resolutions adopted by the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation at its meetings in 
Liverpool, and pledges itself to use every effort to maintain and 
increase the strength of Liberalism in the constituencies." 

THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Moved by Mr. Lloyd - George ; seconded by Mr. George 
Whitelby, M.P., Chief Liberal Whip (Pudsey Division, Yorks.); and 
resolved : — 

*'That this Meeting expresses its best thanks to the Chairman of the 
Liverpool Liberal Federal Council for his conduct in the Chair 
to-night." 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 



REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



INTRODUCTORY. 
The year has been a memorable one, since it has witnessed the 
end of a long period of Tory rule, and the advent to office of a 
Liberal Government resting on the support of the largest House of 
Commons majority since the Reform Act of 1832. 

This is a highly satisfactory and triumphant outcome of long 
years of preparation, but the result has been well worth waiting and 
working for. A peaceful revolution has been effected in the balance 
of parties, and in the personnel of the House of Commons. The 
Liberal party heartily welcomes the great increase in the num- 
ber of Labour members. The problems of practical politics can only 
be successfully dealt with by the friendly and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of all sections of the forces of Progress. 

Signs of a new spirit, alike in legislation and administration, are 
everywhere evident. There is a great deal to be done before the 
house can be set in order, but the work is being attacked with great 
industry and enthusiasm. In that work the Liberal Ministry and 
members of the House of Commons will have the hearty support 
and co-operation of this Federation and of the Liberal party in the 
constituencies. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Federation was held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on May 18th and 19th, 1905. • 

FIRST SESSION OF THE -COUNCIL. 
Thursday, May 18th, 1905. 

The First Session of the Coancil was held in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Thursday, May 18th, Mr. Augustine Birrell 
presiding. 

The adoption of the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
was moved by the President, seconded by Sir James Joicey, Bt., M.P. 
(Durham — Chester-le-Street), and carried unanimously. 

It was moved by Mr. William Angus (President of the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Liberal Association), seconded by Mr. Thomas Cairns (Pros- 
pective Liberal Candidate for Newcastlcron-Tyne), and unanimously 
resolved : — 

"That Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., be re-elected President, and that 
Mr. John Massie be re-elected Treasurer for the ensuing 
year." 

It was moved by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. (Morpeth), seconded by 
Mr. Ellis J, Griffith, M.P. (Anglesey), supported by Mr. J. A. Pease, 
M.P. (Essex — Saffron Walden Division), and unanimously resolved: — 
"That this Council records its hearty and unabated confidence in Lord 
Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and their colleagues 
in the two Houses of Parliament, and calls upon Ministers to sub- 
mit themselves to the judgment of the constituencies instead of 
clinging to office in face of the Country's clearly expressed condem- 
nation of their record and policy." 

It was moved by Sir Christopher Furness, M.P. (Hartlepool), 
seconded by Mr. Reginald McKenna, M.P. (Monmouthshire — 
Northern Division), and unanimously resolved : — 

''That this Council, convinced of the benefits which have accrued to 
this country through its adoption of Free Trade as the national 
policy, affirms its unwavering determination to resist all proposals 
to depart from that policy, since, whether presented under the 
guise of Tariff Reform, Retaliation, Preferential Trade, or 
Protection, they must inevitably raise the price of food and raw 
materials, diminish trade, involve us in a war of tarifis, endanger 
our relations with the Colonies, and threaten the stability of the 
Empire." 
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It was moved by Mr. Charles Fen wick, M. P. (Northumberland — 

Wansbeck Division), seconded by Mr. W. H. Lever (Chairman of 

the Wirral [Cheshire] Libeml Association), and unanimously 

resolved : — 

"That this Council is strongly of opinion that immediate steps should 
be taken to restore to workmen the right of effective combination 
of which they have recently been deprived by decisions of the 
Com-ts. 

** This Council is also of opinion that the State should create per- 
manent machinery applicable to the whole country for investigating 
and alleviating the lack of employment caused from time to time 
by exceptional trade depression." 



SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 
Friday, May 19th. 

The Second Session of the Council was held in the Town 
HaU, on the morning of Friday, May 19th, Mr. Augustine Birrell 
(President of the Federation) in the chair. 

It was moved by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P. 
(Haddingtonshire), seconded by Mr. T. P. Whittaker, M.P. (York- 
shire — Spen Valley Division), and unanimously resolved : — 

* ' That this Council strongly condemns the Licensing Act of 1904 as placing 
new and serious obstacles in the way of Temperance Reform, and 
declares that the measure should at the first practicable moment be 
amended, so as to secure (amongst other things) a time limit to the 
compensation clause, and the restoration of the right to refuse 
Licences and impose conditions to a local Licensing authority 
invested with enlarged powers." 

It was moved by Mr. John Massie (Treasurer of the National 

Liberal Federation), seconded by Mr. Francis D. Acland (Prospective 

Liberal Candidate for the Richmond Division of Yorkshire), and 

unanimously resolved : — 

** That this Council, re-affirming its previous declarations on the 
Education question, declares that no settlement can be permanent 
or satisfactory which does not secure a national system of Education 
based en effective popular control and management, and freed from 
religious tests and sectarian influences. 
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It was moved by Mr. George Lambert, M.P. (Devonshire — South 
Molton Division), seconded by Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P. (Yorkshire 
— Cleveland Division), and unanimously resolved : — 

"That this Council regards a right settlement of the questions of 
ownership, transfer, tenure, and taxation of land as the indispens- 
able condition of any satisfactory scheme of social reform, and in 
particular as essential to the proper treatment of the growing evils 
of overcrowding in towns and depopulation of the rural districts, 
and, while not seeking to enumerate all the reforms which may 
eventually be proved necessary, this Council considers that the 
following proposals should receive the immediate attention of 
Parliament : — 

'* (1) That a tax be levied on Land Values so as to give the 
community a share in the monopoly value of land, 
bring building sites into the market, relieve rates, and 
lighten the burdens on industry. 
" (2) That the Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1883 and 1900 be 
so amended as to secure to the tenant-farmer a statutory 
right to carry out all improvements suitable to his holding 
and necessary for its proper working, and to obtain com- 
pensation for capricious disturbance, and that disputed 
questions relating to improvements and compensation for 
improvements or for disturbance be referred to judicial 
arbitrators. 
*' (3) That larger and freer powers be given to local authorities 
and under certain conditions to societies and individuals, 
to acquire or hire land for letting in Small Holdings and for 
the provision of better housing accommodation for the 
working classes." 
It was moved by Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. (Camberwell — 
North), seconded by Mr. John M. Robertson (Prospective Liberal 
Candidate for the Tyneside Division of Northumberland), and 
unanimously resolved : — 

"That this Council re-affirms its conviction that in order to make 
Parliament really representative — 

* * (1) The House of Commons must be elected on a broadened 
and simplified Franchise, with no elector voting more than 
once; 
** (2) The conditions of Election to, and Membership of, the 
House of Commons must be so altered as not in effect to 
exclude from Parliament the less wealthy classes of the 
community ; and 
** (3) The House of Lords must be deprived of its power to 
mutilate or reject legislative measures which have passed 
through all their stages in the representative Chamber." 
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It was moved by Mr. Leif Jones, M.P. (Westmorland — Appleby 
Division), seconded by Mr. P. W. Bunting (Vice-President of the 
South St. Pancras Liberal Association), and by an overwhelming 
majority resolved : — 

''That in the opinion of this Council the disabilities at present 
attaching to women by reason of sex, in the matters of the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage and of election to local bodies, should be removed. "^ 

It was moved by Mr. Edward Evans (Chairman of Committee, 

National Liberal Federation), seconded by the Right Hon. the Earl 

of Aberdeen, G.C.M.G., and by acclamation resolved : — 

'' That the best thanks of this Council be tendered to the President of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Liberal Association and his colleagues, and 
to the Officers and Members of the Reception Committee for their 
excellent arrangements in connection with the visit of the Federation 
to Newcastle, also to Mr. Thomas Cairns and Mrs. Cairns, and to 
the right Worshipful the Mayor (Mr. Alderman J. Baxter Ellis) 
and the Mayoress, and the officers and Committee of the Liberal 
Club for their generous hospitality." 

On the same evening a great Public Meeting was held in the 
Palace Theatre. The capacious building was filled with a most repre* 
sentative gathering, including the majority of delegates who had 
attended the two Sessions of the Federal Council. 

Mr. William Angus, J.P. (President of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Liberal and Radical Association), occupied the chair. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who received a most enthusiastic 
welcome, addressed the meeting, and the following resolution, which 
was moved by Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C. (President of the National 
Liberal Federation), and seconded by Mr. W. S. Robson, K.C., M.P.,. 
was unanimously passed : — 

**That this meeting accords its warmest thanks to Sir Henry Campbell* 
Bannerman for his presence and speech to-night, assures him and 
his colleagues of the loyal confidence of the Liberal Pftrty, endorses 
the resolutions adopted by the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation at its meetings in Newcastle-on-Tjnae, aiid pledges itself 
to help in securing the triumph of Liberal principles by the return 
of the Liberal Party to power whenever the present Government, 
has the courage to submit itself to the judgment of the 
constituencies." 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by the Earl of 
Aberdeen and seconded by Mr. Thomas Cairns (Prospective Libm^al 
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Candidate for Newcastle-on-Tyne), brought the great meeting to a 
close. 

In connection with the visit of the Federation to Newcastle, 
a Reception was given in the Assembly Room, on May 18th, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Cairns, on behalf of the Northern Liberal Federisition 
and the Newcastle-on-Tyne Liberal Association. 



THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on October 4th, 1905, 
the officers were directed to issue (on October 14th) the following 
circular to the affiliated Associations and the Press : — 
The Political Situation. 

Mid-October having been reached without any hint from the Govern- 
ment that they are prepared this year to meet the universal demand 
for a dissolution of Parliament, we might safely assume, with any 
Prime Minister but Mr. Balfour, that there will be no General Election 
on the present Register, Since the decision, however, rests where it 
does, it would be unwise to regard as certain what seems from all the 
indications to be probable. The Prime Minister will choose the tima 
for going to the country which he thinks will suit him best as promising 
least disaster to his party. We need not attach too much importance 
to his Redistribution proposals. Probably few people imagine that the 
Government will be able to carry a measure on this subject, since aiiy 
proposals which only tinker at Redistribution, and do not touch 
franchise and registration reform, are certain to meet with the resistance 
of the whole Liberal party. 

Though disappointment at the long-deferred General Election is 
natural enough, yet every additional day only helps to consolidate the 
feeling against the Government and to pile up the Liberal majority in 
the next Parliament. In their anxiety to escape being chastised with 
whips, Tory Ministers are making sure of the scorpions. The duty of 
Liberals is clearly to wait for the day of reckoning in the certain assur- 
ance that when it comes it will bring with it victory worth both waiting 
and working for. 

At the same time, it would be folly to leave anything to chance, 
and heavy would be the responsibility of any Liberal who did anything 
to diminish or qualify the victory. On the Fiscal Question, for instance, 
the forces arrayed against Free Trade are powerful, however quiescent 
they may appear to be at the present moment. The legitimate pride 
which we all feel in the Empire will once again be basely used for 
electioneering purposes. The combative instincts of a combative race 
will be appealed to as against the dumping depredations of the foreigner 
of Tariff Reform fiction. The promises of higher wages and guaranteed 
employment--" two jobs for one man" in Mr. Chamberlain's ph^rase^-r- 
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will be lavish and uncompromising. All these influences can only be 
resisted by our continuing to prove, as we have been able to do, that the 
greatest good of the greatest number is bound up in the maintenance 
of our Free Trade system, as shown both by our own experience of sixty 
years and by present comparisons with other nations. 

Free Trade versus Protection will, however, not be the only issue at 
the election. Tory Ministers by their acts during the last ten years 
have provided plenty of difficult tasks which the nation will desire to 
see entrusted to a Liberal Government. National expenditure has been 
extravagantly increased, and is now far beyond national necessities ; in 
the interests of the taxpayer and of trade there must be a return to 
sound and economical finance. The Education and Licensing Acts must 
be amended, in both cases, so that the public good may be asserted as 
against the vested interests of favoured classes. The Army must, at 
less cost, be made more efficient, i.e., better able to do all that can be 
required of it in any sane and reasonable scheme of Imperial Defence. 
The deliberate discouragement of our Volunteer Forces amounts to a 
national danger. Other issues will be the question of Chinese Labour, 
the law of trade combination, and those far-reaching reforms which 
affect the land, whether urban or rural. 

What the country will expect from the Liberal party is a new spirit 
alike in legislation and administration. The people are tired of a 
spurious statesmanship which merely seeks to stave off dissolution by 
tricks involving the degradation of our Parliamentary and representative 
institutions. The time is ripe for the application of Liberal principles 
to problems which have been either wholly ignored or only dealt with in 
the interest of particular sections to the detriment of the rights of the 
community as a whole. 

We are glad to be able to report good progress in the matter of 
Liberal organisation. Our National Liberal Campaign Fund, started 
two years ago, has now reached a sum of £40,000, and we hope that the 
£50,000 originally aimed at may be obtained. The money we have 
thus been enabled to expend has already proved of incalculable service 
to the cause. The Liberal Publication Department is maintaining and 
even bettering its own excellent record, and is more fully equipped than 
ever to cope with the demands which a General Election involves. The 
work of registration throughout the country generally, has been 
thoroughly and carefully attended to. One result of improved organisa- 
tion is that very few constituencies are to-day without a Liberal 
candidate, and whenever the election ^mes fewer Tory seats will go 
uncontested than has been the case at any previous election. 

Men of every shade and no shade of politics unite with us in antici 
pating a great Liberal victory. But without hard work and loyal party 
union even such universal anticipations may be falsified. Let it not be 
said that at a time at once so hopeful and so pregnant with consequences, 
any single Association belonging to our Federation failed to earn for 
itself a full share of the triumphs of victory. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CAMPAIGN FUND. 

It is just three years since the Committee, at Scarborough, 
appealed to the members of the Federation, and to the party at large, 
for a fund wherewith to bring the constituencies of England and 
Wales into a condition of preparedness for the next General Election. 
As chance would have it, that same day in May, 1903, was selected 
by Mr. Chamberlain for the opening of his tariff campaign. 

The Federation can look back to-day on the events of the past 
three years with at least as much composure as can Mr. Chamberlain. 
Precisely what that gentleman had in mind when he raised the cry 
of Protection no one (except himself) can say. That he disunited 
the Unionist party, and wrecked the Tory Government, is now a matter 
of history. The share which this Federation was able to take in 
the battle for Free Trade and Liberalism depended largely on the 
response to our Scarborough appeal for money. We asked for £50,000, 
and we received no less than £46,000. This large sum of money was 
contributed by 1,952 persons, in sums which ranged from 2,500 
guineas to Is. The Committee found double ground of satisfaction 
in the aggregate reached and in the wide field from which the money 
was drawn. The fund was employed : — 

(i) In bringing the Party machinery into the highest state of 

efficiency for the prospective Appeal to the Country, 
(ii) In providing for a universal and systematic distribution of 
literature and in organising an adequate force of 
Speakers, Lecturers, and Liberal Missionaries, 
(iii) In rendering such financial aid as was possible to Constitu- 
encies which sought to run poor men as their Candidates, 
so that these Constituencies should not be handicapped 
by lack of means to pay for essential and legitimate 
work. 

The Committee are satisfied that the three years' campaign which 
they were thus enabled, by the generosity of their supporters, to 
wage had a real and far-reaching influence. The party went into 
battle better arrayed for conflict than it ever had been before. 
Every constituency (except Oxford University, and that represented 
by the Speaker) was contested by a candidate pledged to maintain 
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Free Trade, and this readiness for the fight and universality of the 
conflict is largel^/j due to the assistance which the National Liberal 
Federation was in a position to render. Our thanks are due, and 
are hereby tendered, to all who contributed to the Campaign Fund. 
They bore their share in a great and historic fight, not merely by the 
individual work which they performed in their own localities, but by 
helping to provide the party nationally with the essential sinews of 
war. 

The Committee will shortly make yet another appeal to the friends 
and supporters of this Federation. From time to time, as the need 
has arisen, contributors have come forward, and provided special 
funds for special purposes. But the Federation lacks a permanent 
subscription list, adequate to the barest annual requirements of 
normal times. A yearly income of £5,000 should be assured if the 
organisation is to be maintained in a condition of proper efficiency. 
It is true that we have won a memorable victory, but we cannot 
afford to sit down and fold our hands. If we are to keep what we 
have gained, our efforts must not be relaxed, nor must the efficiency 
of our machinery be impaired. It is safe to predict that the next 
few years will witness a great re-consolidation of the forces against 
us. We venture, then, to ask, in advance, that when our appeal 
is made, it may meet with the sympathetic and generous considera- 
ition of all those to whom it is addressed. 



THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The last Session of the Tory Government ended in signal dis- 
xiomfiture for Tory Ministers. The Aliens Act and the Unemployed 
Act were almost the only measures placed upon the Statute Book. 
The Redistribution resolutions, after being tabled, were hurriedly 
withdrawn a few days later when it was discovered that the House of 
<^ommons would be allowed to have some real chance of discussing 
them. None the less, the Session ended with Ministers protesting 
i}hat they intended to meet Parliament in 1906, when Redistribu- 
tion would seriously be tackled as a preliminary to dissolution, 
which by that time the Septennial Act would make inevitable. As 
it turned out, however, the sequence of events proved very different. 
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The Unionist party found themselves in as great difficulty with the 
fiscal question on the platform as in Parliament. Mr. Balfour 
appealed for unity; Mr. Chamberlain's reply was once 
again to put forward his own programme. It would, 
perhaps, be asserting too much to say that this disunion 
led to Mr. Balfour's decision to resign, but whatever the 
reason may have been, Mr. Balfour resigned on December 
4th. Without a doubt the constitutional procedure would have 
been to wait until the new year, and then dissolve; but he was 
resolutely bent on the General Election taking place with a Liberal 
Government in office. His calculation was that the nation would 
take fright when they saw who the Liberal Ministers were, and 
that in any case the Unionist defeat would be mitigated if Unionist 
Ministers went to the country as an Opposition. The King sent 
for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who at once kissed hands as 
Prime Minister, and undertook to form a Government — an under- 
taking redeemed without loss of time, to the great satisfaction of the 
Liberal party, and indeed of the country as a whole. There was a 
general welcome to the new Ministry, both on its own merits and 
because it got rid of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, who had long 
outstayed whatever welcome they ever had. 

The Committee desire to put on record the heartfelt satisfaction 
with which the Liberal party hailed the Prime Ministership of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Called to lead the party at a time of 
difficulty, he had through sevgn years stuck to the ship, with in- 
domitable courage and stoutheartedness. No other leader could have 
kept the party so well together, and the Prime Minister's popularity 
in the present House of Commons is the best tribute to his fidelity 
to Liberal principles and to his sterling qualities of character. Not 
less satisfied is the party with the Ministers associated with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the Government, one of the 
strongest and most representative Liberal Administrations whicb 
has ever held office. 



THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Every Liberal went into the General Election with the certain and 
confident hope of victory, but the completeness of the victory actually 
achieved exceeded the expectation of even the most optimistic o€ 
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Liberals. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues were 
not only given a majority, but a majority in votes and seats for which 
there is no parallel since the great Reform Act of 1832. It was a 
victory which can best be appreciated by a sober recital of its 
statistics; it needs no rhetoric to enhance or emphasise its signifi- 
cance. 

At the time of the Dissolution the Liberal Opposition in the House 
of Commons numbered 216 ; after the General Election the strength 
of the Tory Opposition was only 157. The story of what happened is 
summed up in the following comparative table : — 

1900, 1905, AND 1906. 



Constituencies. 


•Si 
d S 


General Election, 
1900. 


Dissolution, 
1905. 


General Election, 
1906. 


BKOLAin):— 




C. 


LU. 


L. 


N. 


C. 


LU. 


L. 


N. 


C. 


LU. 


L. & 
Lab. 


N. 


London 

Boroughs 

Counties 

Universities 


61 

165 

234 

5 


52 

105 

132 

3 


1 

20 
24 

2 


8 
39 
78 


"i 


49 

99 

121 

3 


2 

19 
21 

1 


10 
46 
92 

1 


1 


19 

33 

53 

2 


10 
7 
3 


42 
121 
174 


1 


Walks:— 




























Boroughs 

Counties 


11 
19 


3 
1 


- 


8 
18 


- 


3 
1 


1 


1? 


— 


- 


— 


11 

19 


- 


ScoTULin):— 




























Burghs 

Counties 

Universities 


31 

39 

2 


8 
11 
2 


8 
9 


15 
19 


E 


7 
9 
2 


6 
8 


18 
22 


— 


1 
3 
2 


5 

1 


25 
35 


~ 


IBXLAHD:— 




























Borouffhs 

Counties 

Universities 


16 

85 

2 


5 
11 

1 


1 
2 

1 


1 


10 
71 


4 
10 
2 


1 
3 


"2 


11 
70 


4 
11 
2 


1 


1 


12 
70 


Totals 


670 


334 


68 


186 


82 


310 


62 


216 


82 


130 


27 


430 


83 




m 


I 


268 


372 


29 


6 


167 513 



Majorities 



U.134. 



U. 74. 



L. 356. 



Of the 430 Liberal and Labour members 29 were elected under the 
auspices of the Labour Representation Committee. The Liberal 
majority over Unionist, Nationalist, and L.R.C. members is thus no 
less than 132. 

The gains in seats were made up as follows : — 
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Liberal 


AND Labour. 








Gains. 


Losses. 


Ifet Gains. 


England . 


.. 


... 197 


9 


188 


Wales 




5 





5 


Scotland . 




... 24 


4 


20 


Ireland 


r 7 J r. 


1 





1 
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In Ireland there was also a net Nationalist gain of one seat. 

Wales has the proud distinction of not returning a single Unionist, 
whilst English counties now wholly represented by Liberals are 
Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, Monmouthshire, Northamptonshire, Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Wiltshire. The only wholly Unionist county is 
Rutland, with its one seat. The change wrought in London, the 
Home Counties, and Lancashire — formerly three strongholds of 
Unionism — are as follows : — 



At Dissolution. 


At General Election. 


L. 


U. 


L. 


U. 


10 


51 


42 


19 


9 


64 


39 


34 


16 


41 


42 


15 



London ... 
Home Counties 
Lancashire 

Of the 430 Liberal and Labour members only 173 sat in the last 
Parliament, whilst 231 are new to the House of Commons. 

One of the most remarkable features of the General Election was 
the fate of the ten members of Mr. Balfour's Cabinet who sought 
re-election. Of these, seven failed to secure re-election at the hands 
of their old constituents — Mr. Balfour himself, Mr. Gerald Balfour^ 
Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes, Mr. Long, Mr. Lyttelton, and 
Lord Stanley. Mr. Long was subsequently returned for an Irish 
constituency, and Mr. Balfour is now the junior Member for the City 
of London. Outside the Cabinet six Unionist Ministers were 
defeated. On political, not personal, grounds it is thoroughly salutary 
that ex- Ministers should have reaped the whirlwind, at the sowing of 
which they laboured so industriously. 

When we come to consider the result in votes cast the figures are 
no less remarkable. In the following statistics allowance has been care- 
fully made for the uncontested seats — very few in Great Britain. The 
word Liberal is used to cover Liberal and Labour. Votes cast for Labour 
candidates are treated as Liberal, since they were cast for Free Trade 
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and against the late Government. Votes for all Unionist candidates, 
including Free-traders (e,g,, Lord Hugh Cecil) and Tariff Reformers 
(e.g,, Mr. I. H. Benn), are counted as Unionists, except that the votes 
given for Mr. Arthur Elliot at Durham are treated as Liberal. 
In two-member constituencies the votes cast for all the candidates on 
either side are added together and divided by two. The results, 
treated in this way, give the following : — 
Englaitd — 



London 

Boroughs 
Counties 


Liberal and Labour 
278,299 
809,818 
... 1,418,212 


1 si 1 


Majority. 
L 32,576 
L 175,181 
L 222,654 


Total England 
Wales 
Scotland ... 


... 2,506,329 
171,315 
366,702 


2,075,918 

96,912 

235,098 


L 430,411 
L 74,403 
L 131,604 


Total Great Britain 
Ireland 


... 3,044,346 
350,000 


2,407,928 
150,000 


L 636,418 
L 200,000 



Total for United Kingdom 3,394,346 2,557,928 L 836,418 

Ireland is almost a constant factor, and taking, therefore, the figures 

for Great Britain, we have the following comparison for the three last 

General Elections : — 

Vote Majorities. 
England— 

London 

Boroughs 

Counties 



1895. 
U 82,945 ... 
U 79,303 ... 
U 189,355 ... 


1900. 
... U 96,731 .. 
... U 110,301 ... 
... U 157,541 ... 


190& 
... L 32,576 
... L 175,181 
... L 222,654 


U 351,603 ... 
L 30,355 ... 
L 10,616 ... 


... U 364,573 ... 
... L 45,570 ... 
... U 3,971 ... 


... L 430,411 
... L 74,403 
... L 131,604 


U 310,632 ... 
U 213 ... 


... U 322,974 ... 
... U 195 ... 


... L 636,418 
... L 289 



Total England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total Great Britain... 
Majority in Seats... 

As is nearly always the case when there is a great majority, the 
majority in seats is in excess of what the majority of votes would 
work out at proportionately. But it will be noticed ^hat the Liberal 
majority is not nearly so much in excess as were the Unionist majorities 
of 1895 and 1900. The Liberal majority in votes is now twice what 
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the Unionist was, bat in seato oely about half as much again. Our 
opponents have nothing to complain of in this respect, though they 
make somewhat pathetic efforts to suggest that they have. 

It need only be added that every seat in Great Britain (except 
Oxford University) had a Free Trade candidate, the only two Unionists 
who were returned unopposed (Mr. Lambton, for South-East Durham, 
and Mr. Austin Taylor, for Liverpool, East Toxteth) being both 
Free-traders, whilst of these two, one— Mr. Taylor — has since crossed 
the floor of the House. This takes no account of the unopposed elec- 
tion for Mid-Cumberland of Mr. J. W. Lowther, the Speaker. 



THE STAFF OF THE FEDERATION. 

No review of the past year would be complete without some 
tribute by the Committee to the manner in which they are served 
by the permanent staff at Parliament-street. 

Your Committee, and indeed the whole party, are immeasurably 
indebted to Mr. Hudson for the manner in which he discharges his 
difficult and responsible duties. He enters this month on the 25th 
year of his service with the National Liberal Federation. In that 
period a long succession of Executive Committees have come to know 
him and appreciate his personal worth and devoted labours. Since 
1 882 he has served under three Liberal Prime Ministers, has worked 
with five Liberal Chief Whips, has gone through the ordeal of six 
General Elections, and throughout has made for himself countless 
friends and no enemies. No small share of the credit of the great 
triumph of the General Election is due to the skilful way in which 
Mr. Hudson has directed the working of our Federation. Your Com- 
mittee wish thus publicly to put on record their gratitude for his 
long and faithful services, and their hope that for many years to 
come he will continue to fill the chief executive office in the national 
organisation of our party. 

To Mr. Barter, the Assistant-Secretary of the Federation, the 
Committee also express their great indebtedness. The zeal and ability 
which he brings to the discharge of his duties are beyond all praise, 
and he has long since come to be the valued friend of all who seek 
his assistance and advice. 

The whole staff of our office have always worked with splendid 
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devotion, and never more than in the past year and during the heavy 
stress of the General Election. 

The Committee received in March, with great regret, the news of 
the death of their chief clerk, Mr. H. Law. He had been in the office 
of the Federation for 15 years, and there will be many at our Annual 
Meetings this month who will miss his face and share our sorrow at 
his untimely death. 

THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE NATIONAL 
LIBERAL FEDERATION. 

Immediately after the General Election the following letter was 
received from the Prime Minister, in response to a congratulatory 
resolution passed by the Executive Committee, and communicated 
to him by the Secretary : — 

29, Belgrave-square, February 10th, 1906. 

My Deab Hudson, — I have received with the greatest pleasure your 
letter of the 8th instant, informing me of a resolution passed by the 
Executive Committee of the National Liberal Federation. 

Pray convey to the members of the Committee my warmest thanks 
for their message of congratulation and confidence. It is at once a high 
reward for any service I may have been able to render to the Party, and 
an encouragement and incentive to the future. I earnestly trust that 
your hopes will not be disappointed, and I know that my colleagues 
and I can count upon your vigorous co-operation. 

My main dependence rests upon the great body of Liberals through- 
out the country, whose opinion your great organisation so fully and 
worthily represents. I know to how large an extent the triumphant 
successes of the recent General Election are due to the skill, energy, and 
loyalty of those who direct the Federation, and I take this opportunity 
of expressing to you my sense of the obligation we are all under to you 
for your well-sustained labours. — ^Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) H. Campbell-Bannebman. 

It is needless to say that the receipt of this letter was regarded 
&s a high compliment by the committee, who now place it on the 
records of our organisation. 

In this connection it may be noted that the change of Govern- 
ment has resulted in Mr. Whiteley succeeding Mr. Gladstone as 
Chief Liberal Whip. Mr. Gladstone had many dealings with the 
J'ederation, and the Committee warmly appreciate the friendly 
sipint of cordial co-operation in which he always acted in matters of 
party machinery and organisation. They desire to extend a hearty 
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welcome to his successor, with whom they feel sure their relations 
will be equally friendly and useful to the party. 



RETIREMENT OF MR. BIRRELL FROM THE 
PRESIDENCY AND OF MR. MASSIE FROM 
THE TREASURERSHIP. 

A General Election which altered so completely the complexion 
of the country worked startling changes also in the personnel of those 
who direct the operations of this Federation. 

Twelve members of our Executive Committee offered themselves 
as Parliamentary candidates at the dissolution, and they all secur3d 
election. It is not unfitting that space should be found in this 
report for a record in which these twelve candidates, as well as the 
Federation itself, may legitimately take some pride. The following 
table sets out the facts: — 

Members of Executive Committee — Parliamentary Candidates' 
AT General Election, 1906. 



Name. 


Constituenpy. 


Result. Maj. 


iPrevfous result. 


Rt. Hon.A.Birrell,K.^ 


J. Bristol, 


Birrell L695S 


1900. 




North 


Foote C 4011-2942 


U maj. 754 


J. Massie 


.. Wiltshire, 


Massie L7294 


1900. 




Cricklade 


Ward C 5716-1578 


L maj. 834 


F. D. Acland ... 


.. Yorkshire, 


Acland L4468 


1900. 




Richmond 


RonaldshayC 4360-108 


U maj.1456 


W. Ryland D. Adkins 


.. Tjancs., 


Adkins L7018 


1900. 




Middl^ton 


Potter 05485-1533 


C maj. 136 


J. F. L. Brunner 


.. Lanes., 


Brunner L 7175 


1900. 




Leigh 


McMastersC 5169-2006 


L maj. 120 


W. Howell Davies 


.. Bristol, 


Davies L7964 


1900. 




South 


Long C 5272-2692 


C maj. 611 


W. H. Dickinson 


.. St. Pancras, 


Dickinson L4094 


1900. 




North 


Moon C 2643-1451 


C maj. 711 


Hugh Fullerton 


. . Cumberland, 


Fullerton L4067 


1900. 




Egremont 


Lumb C 3255 -812 


C maj. 540 


Percy lUingworth 


.. Yorkshire, 


IllingworthL Unop. 


1900. 




Shipley 




U maj. 61 


R. C. Lehmann... 


.. Leicester, 


LehQiann L8380 


Bj-el. 1904. 




Harboro' 


Dixon C 6382-1998 


L maj. 1733 


J. A. Murray Macdona 


Id Falkirk 


MacdonaldL5158 






Burghs 


Keith C3176 


ISOO. 






Gilmour, Lab. 1763-1982 


U maj. 200 


Harry Nuttall ... 


.. Lancashire, 


Nuttall L 11, 131 


By-el. 1901. 




Stretford 


Cripps C 8307-2824 


C maj. 1297 
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Mr. Birreirs return to Parliament had been preceded by hiy- 
entrance to the new Liberal Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Education. We have, at one and the same time, to congratulate him 
on the high office he has attained, and to sympathise with the mem^ 
bers of this Federation in losing him as their President. 

For four years, as the head of our organisation, he has rendered 
a service to Liberalism which cannot easily in words be estimated. 
Ungrudging of time and labour, wise in counsel, ready alike with 
voice and pen, his presidency shed distinction on our Federation, and 
contributed in no small degree to the triumph at the polls. To our 
retiring president we tender our grateful thanks for all he has done* 
for this Federation in the past four years, and to the Minister of 
Education we offer our congratulations on his appointment to Cabinet 
office, and our warmest good wishes in the great and difficult task- 
to which he has been called. 

Election to Parliament occasions the retirement of our Treasurej' 
also. We are under heavy obligation to Mr. Massie for his long and 
faithful service to the Federation. A member of our Executive 
Committee for twelve years, chairman of the Finance Committee for 
a time, and treasurer of the Federation since 1903, he has given him- 
self to our work with rare zeal and persistence. The National Liberal 
Campaign Fund (of which detailed mention is made elsewhere in» 
this report) serves in some wise as a monument to his labours^ 
£46,000 is a sum not easily raised in these days of universal begging. 
That we reached this fine figure is due very largely to Mr. Massie, 
and if we reflect on the work which the fund enabled us to do, and 
on the results which it helped to achieve, we speak for the Federar-^ 
tion and for the whole Liberal party when we express to the retiring 
treasurer our gratitude for his past services, and our most cordial- 
wishes for the Parliamentary career on which he has entered. 

It will be conceded that the Committee were faced with no or- 
dinary difficulty in finding fit successors to Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Massie. They claim, however, to have faced the difficulty and to have 
overcome it. For the office of president, the Committee nominate 
the Right Hon. Arthur H. D. Acland, and for the treasurership they 
submit the name of Mr. Robert Bird. 
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Mr. Aeland is too well-known to the Liberal party to need any 
introduction. His withdrawal from Parliament in 1899 was a 
national loss. The fact that his health now allows him to add the 
duties of president of this Federation to his work of local government 
in the West Riding will be a gratification to everyone. And it is 
peculiarly fitting that, in a year when education bulks so large in 
the public mind, the last Liberal Minister of Education should be 
willing to preside over this Federation when our presidential chair 
is vacated by Mr. BirrelFs appointment to the office which Mr. 
Aeland himself once held with such great distinction. The Execu- 
tive Committee have felt it right to give Mr, Aeland assurances that 
they will make the smallest demands on his time and strength con- 
sistent with the important duties they have persuaded him to under- 
take. 

For the post of treasurer, the Committee nominate the present 
chairman of our Finance Committee, Mr. Robert Bird, of Cardiff. 
In point of service on the Executive Committee, Mr. Bird is one of 
our senior members, and the Committee bespeak for him the same 
consideration, and the same generous response to his appeals, as 
have been accorded to his predecessor in office. Political organisa- 
tion cannot be maintained without expense, and the defence of the 
position gained in January is not less important, and will not be less 
onerous than was the work of attack. Organisation, registration, 
and political education must go on. These things cost money, and 
the Committee trust that when our new treasurer asks for the 
means to enable the Federation to continue its work, he will not 
ask in vain. 

A word may be permitted as to the other ten members of our 
Executive whom we have lost by reason of their election to Parlia- 
ment. For varying lengths of time, they have one and all served 
this organisation faithfully and well. Our loss is the gain of the 
House of Commons, and to these ten gentlemen we offer our thanks 
for their past support of the Federation, and our warm good wishes 
for their respective futures in Parliament. 
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THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

The greatest possible service was rendered to the party at the General 
Election by the Liberal Publication Department, and it may safely 
be said that on no previous occasion was the party literature of all 
kinds so effective and attractive. Perhaps the best testimonial to its 
effectiveness has been the bitter attacks to which the Department 
has since been subjected by opponents seeking to explain an un- 
paralleled defeat. In point of fact the literature of the Department 
was distinguished by accuracy, fairness, and moderation, and it is 
hardly uncharitable to infer that Unionists are in reality chagrined at 
the superiority of the Liberal intelligence department. 

The volume of business transacted by the Department at the 
Election was much greater than on any previous occasion. Over 
twenty-six millions of pamphlets, leaflets, and books were sold, 
whilst in addition the Department acted as publishers for the 
Free Trade Union, In all, over a hundred tons of literature was 
pa.cked and despatched from 42, Parliament-street in less than two 
months. It is hardly possible to review in full detail the different acti- 
vities of the Department, but a rapid glance over the ground covered may 
be interesting. The domestic reocffd of the late Government was avail- 
able for speakers in the Handbook, Ten Tea/ra of Tory Ooverment. Over a 
hundred and twenty different kinds of Leaflets were issued, as well as 
five little Booklets, an enormous quantity of which were sold. Draft 
Letterpress Posters were sent to every constituency for localisation and 
printing locally. Of Coloured Picture Posters twenty-seven were 
issued of eleven designs in five sizes ; over half a million were circulated. 
For the designs of almost all these Mr. F. Carruthers Gould was 
responsible, some being specially drawn and some being taken from 
Westminster Gazette cartoons. The Department and the party are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Gould for his invaluable 
assistance. The posters were admirably printed by the Avenue Press. 
Space does not permit of any detailed reference to the services of the 
Department in the matter of Election Forms, Flag posters, Flag 
cards, etc. 

Coming to what may be described as the normal work of the De- 
partment, the number of Guinea Subscribers continues steadily and 
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satisfactorily to grow, as the following figures show : — 

1903 756 

1904 .. 984 

1905 1204 

1906 1326 

Increased appreciation is shown of the advantages of a system by^ 
which for a guinea a subscriber gets all the publications of the Depart 
ment as issued in addition to three bound volumes — The Liberal Year 
Book, The Liberal Magazine, and Pamphlets and Leaflets, 

The Liberal Magazine is as useful as ever and still grows in. 
circulation, the average monthly sale for 1905 being over 3,600. 

The second issue for 1906 of The Liberal Yea/r Book maintains the 
high reputation secured by the first ; the volume has already taken its 
place as an established work of reference. The House of Commons^ 
Fall Book 1885-1906 was published after the General Election, and 
may be regarded as a special supplement to the Yea/r Book, the latter 
having necessarily been issued just before the elections took place. 

The " Recording Angel " (or The Record of Members^ Votes) was^ 
as usual, found to be of the greatest possible service at the General 
Election and provided plenty of ammunition for the discomfiture o£ 
retiring Unionist members, most of whom, indeed, succumbed to its 
attack. The record is now complete from 1866 up to the end of the 
last Parliament (1905). 

The Department loses heavily by the resignation of Mr. Birrell as 
Chairman on his becoming a member of the Cabinet. For nearly fourteen 
years Mr. Birrell had been Chairman of the Committee of the Depart- 
ment, and there is no need to insist on the great services he rendered 
the party in that capacity. He is succeeded by Mr. R. C. Lehmann^ 
M.P.,who may be confidently counted on to maintain the high traditions 
of his three predecessors in office — Mr. Bryce, Mr. Acland, and Mr» 
Birrell. But it is no exaggeration to say, as the past and present 
Chairmen would be the first to admit, that it is on Mr. Geake, as 
Secretary of the Department and Editor of the Liberal Magazine, that 
the brunt of the work falls, and that to him the principal credit be- 
longs. His keen intellect, his remarkable grasp of all political ques- 
tions, his untiring zeal and devotion to a branch of our party work 
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^hich he has made so peculiarly his own, call for grateful acknowledg- 
ment by this Committee, and by all for whom they speak. 

Mr John Henderson has more than justified his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary. The whole staff of the Department worked with 
A splendid will and determination, both at the Election, and in the 
long months of preparation for that event, and it is pleasant for the 
Oommittee here to record their high appreciation of the manner in 
-which the work was discharged. 



THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The annual business meeting of the General Committee was held 
4it Derby on March 16th. The chair was taken in the first instance 
by Mr. John Massie, M.P., Treasurer of the Federation. 

Mr. Edward Evans, President of the Liverpool Liberal Federal 
-Council, was, for the eleventh time, unanimously elected Chairman of 
Committee, on the motion of Mr. H. H. Kaphael, M.P. (Derbyshire- 
-Southem Division), seconded by Mr. Frank Wright (President of the 
Birmingham Liberal Association). 

Mr. Evans having taken the chair and briefly returned thanks 
rfor his re-election, the delegates proceeded to the election of the 
.'Executive Committee. The election created considerable interest 
-owing to there being no fewer than twelve members of the old 
•Committee ineligible for re-election, a number unprecedented in 
■the history of the Federation. This was due to the fact that in 
.:addition to the members compulsorily retired under Rule V., 
there were nine members (excluding the President, Mr. Birrell, 
and the Treasurer, Mr. Massie), who, having been elected to 
the House of Commons at the recent General Election, were not 
-eligible, under the constitution of the Federation, for re-election on 
4ts Executive — a democratic provision which ensures that the 
governing body of the Federation shall be drawn from the rank 
-and file of the party. For the twenty seats on the Executive there 
were thirty candidates, eight being members of the old Committee 
-who offered themselves for re-election, nine nominated by the 
lExecutive, and thirteen by affiliated associations. 
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The following twenty gentlemen were elected : — 

YOTES 

Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (Scarborough) 29^ 

Mr. William Angus (President of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Liberal Association) ... ... ... ... ... 284 

Mr. H. B. Priestman (President of the Bradford Liberal 

Association) 264 

Mr. Frank Wright (President of the Binningham Liberal 

Association) ... ... ... ... ... ... 262 

Mr. Alfrbd Barran (Leeds Liberal Federation) 260 

Mr. A. H. Burgess (Hon. Secretary of theHarborough (Leices- 
tershire) Liberal Association) 25$ 

Mr. George Lbveson-Gower (Chairman of Executive, Home 

Counties Division of the National Liberal Federation) 251 
Mr. Charles Townsend (President of the Bristol Liberal 

Federation) 251 

Mr. Robert Bird (Vice-President of the Cardiff Liberal 

Association) 250 

Mr. Harold Elverston (Treasurer of the Manchester Liberal 

Federation) 234 

Mr. Charles H. Radford (President of the Plymouth Liberal 

Association) 222: 

Mr. B. S. Johnson (President of the Bootle Division (Lanes.) 

Liberal Association) 221 

Mr. P. W. Bunting (Vice-President of the South St. Pancraa 

Liberal Association) 216 

Mr. J. B. Morrell (Treasurer of the York Liberal Associar- 

tion) 214 

Mr. T. Carter Beeley (President of the Hyde Division 

(Cheshire) Liberal Association) 204 

Mr. George J. Bentham (Chairman of the Hull and District 

Liberal Federation) 201 

Mr. J. Bamford Slack (Vice-President of the South St. 

Pancras Liberal Associaiton) ... ... ... ... 18^ 

Mr. Lewis Mqir (Vice-President of the Ipswich Liberal Asso- 
ciation) ' ' 174 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert (London Liberal Federation) 173^ 

Mr. Thomas Fletcher (President of the Derby Liberal Asso- 
ciation) *15f 

*Two Candidates polled 157 Votes, and of these, Mr. Fletcher was elected on a 
show of hands. 
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Not Elected. 

Mr. J. O. Andrews (Barkston Ash Division (Yorks) Liberal 
Association). 

Mr. John Bayley (Hon. Secretary of the Wellington Division (Salop) 
(Liberal Association). 

Mr. Sydney Brain (President of the Reading Liberal Association). 

Mr. C. A. V. CoNYBEARE (Vice-President of the Dartford Division 
(Kent) Liberal Council). 

Mr. Edmund Leigh (President of the North-West Staffordshire 
Liberal Association). 

Mr. Edward M. Nunneley (Vice-President of the East Northampton- 
shire Liberal Association). 

Mr. William H. Reed (Vice-President of the Tiverton Division 
(Devon) Liberal Association). 

Mr. G. F. RowE (Vice-President of the Hampstead Liberal Associa- 
tion). 

Mr. J. H. Thewlis (Manchester). 

Mr. A. E. Withy (Vice-President of the North Wilts Liberal Asso- 
ciation). 

Of the twenty members elected as above, Mr. A. H. D. Acland, 
Mr. Priestman, Mr. Elverston, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Morrell, Mr. Beeley^ 
Mr. Bentham, Mr. Bamford Slack, Mr. Moir, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Fletcher are elected for the iirst time, while Mr. Townsend returns 
to the Committee after an absence of seven years. Dr. Spence Watson? 
was one of the twelve members of the Committ/ce who were not 
eligible for re-election. Thus, for the first time in the history of the 
Federation, Dr. Watson's name is absent from the list of its govern^ 
ing body. 

Elected a vice-president at the inaugural meeting in May, 1877^ 
Dr. Spence Watson continued in that office until 1890, when he was 
elected president, a position which he occupied for eleven years. His 
retirement from the presidency was made the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of his portrait, painted by Sir George Reid, and subscribed 
for by members of the Liberal party. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee from 1901 to March, 1906, and treasurer 
pro tern in 1902-3. 

Ill-health prevented Dr. Spence Watson from making any regular 
attendance at meetings of the Executive Committee during the past 
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-year, and he now retires under a rule which, some years ago, he 
himself introduced to provide for the automatic election of new 
members through the compulsory retirement of the three members 
who have made the fewest attendances during the year. The Com- 
mittee cannot allow Dr. Watson's name to disappear from the list of 
■their number without once more saying how deep is his hold on the 
affections of every member of this Federation. No one is so closely 
identified with the history of our organisation, and no one has ren- 
dered it such devoted service. He carries with him in his retirement 
the warm esteem and the grateful regard of countless Liberals to 
whom the example of his life is. at once a challenge and an inspira- 
-tion. 

The following resolution, submitted on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, was moved by Mr. John Massie, M.P., seconded by 
Sir Thomas Roe, M.P., supported by Mr. F. Hall, M.P., Mr. Geo. 
Nicholls, M.P., and Mr. Hamar Greenwood, M.P., and carried 
-unanimously (the words in italics were sent up as a rider by the 
Dartford Division of Kent Liberal Association, and adopted by 
-the Executive) : — 

'' That this General Committee of the National Liberal Federation 

•tenders to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman its warmest good wishes on 

'his accession to the high office of Prime Minister; congratulates him 

upon the formation of a Liberal Ministry universally regarded as strong 

and representative of the whole party ; rejoices at the great majority with 

- which the Ministry has been armed by the electors ; and expresses its 

confidence that the Prime Minister and his colleagues will command, and 

-will receive, the vigorous and whole-hearted support of the party at large 

in the work which lies before them in this newly elected Parliament. 

"Further, this Committee offers its warm congratulations to the 
(members of the affiliated Liberal Associations of this Federation, 
and the Women* s Liberal Associations throughout the country, upon the 
share borne by them in a great and historic campaign, and records its 
thanks to all who, by their earnest and self-sacrificing labours, have con- 
tributed to secure so triumphant a victory for Liberalism and Free 
Trade." 

The following resolution (submitted on behalf of the Wimbledon 
Division Liberal Association) was also passed : — 

" That the General Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
desires to emphasise the necessity for immediate legislation to abolish 
the many anomalies of the present electoral system, and especially plural 
-voting." 
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At the conclusion of the meeting the delegates were entertained 
at tea at the Victoria-street Congregational Schools, on the invitation 
of the ofl&cers of the Derby Liberal Association. 



THE FISCAL QUESTION. 

The outstanding event in the history of the fiscal question for the 
last twelve months is the magnificent verdict in favour of Free Trade 
given by the constituencies at the General Election. When the time 
came the Unionist party attempted to shirk the issue, and made a 
desperate attempt to get the election to turn on the question of Home 
Rule. But the country was determined to say what it thought of the 
manoeuvres of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, linked together as they 
were against Free Trade ; and the verdict was clear and unmistakable. 
The Tariff Reformers pretend that the " whole hogger " who boldly went 
for Mr. Chamberlain's proposals without any Balfourian reservations 
fared better at the polls than the candidate who declared himself to 
be a pure Balfourian. As a fact, both kinds of candidate fared 
equally ill. Two facts are at any rate notable. The first, that the 
seven members of Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff Commission who stood — 
all for Tory seats — were defeated ; the second, that some of the 
greatest and most sensational Liberal and Free Trade victories were 
won where Mr. Chamberlain himself had preached his new fiscal 
gospel. The general verdict shows that the contrary result in 
Birmingham must have been due to personal, rather than political, 
considerations. 

Mr. Balfour's theory that Unionist internal difficulties on the 
fiscal question would disappear once the party were in opposition was 
quickly belied by what happened between the Unionist defeat and the 
meeting of Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain threatened independent 
action unless the Unionist party's line was such as he could approve, 
and after a great deal of trampling behind the curtain the compact of 
the Valentine letters was disclosed. Letters passed between the two 
Unionist leaders on February 14th, 1906. Mr. Balfour wrote to 
Mr. Chamberlain to say that, " while it is at present unnecessary to 
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prescribe the exact methods by which these objects are to be attained, 
and inexpedient to permit differences of opinion as to these methods to 
divide the party, though other means may be possible, the establish- 
ment of a moderate general tariff on manufactured goods, not imposed 
for the purpose of raising prices or giving artificial protection against 
legitimate competition, and the imposition of a small duty on foreign 
corn are not in principle objectionable, and should be adopted, if 
shown to be necessary for the attainment of the ends in view or for 
purposes of revenue." Mr. Chamberlain wrote at once to Mr. 
Balfour to express "entire agreement" with what he had said and 
adding that in giving effect to this policy any services he could 
render would be "entirely at your {Mr. Balfour' a) disposal." A 
Unionist party meeting next day passed a vote of confidence 
in Mr. Balfour ; in his absence at the opening of Parliament 
such Opposition as had survived the flood was led by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Both voted later in the Session against Sir James Kitson's motion in 
which the House of Commons by 475 votes to 98 declared that 
"recognising that in the recent General Election the people of the 
United Kingdom have demonstrated their unqualified fidelity to the 
principle and practice of Free Trade," it "deemed it right to record its 
determination to resist any proposal, whether by way of taxation upon 
foreign corn, or of the creation of a general tariff upon foreign goods, 
to create in the country a system of Protection." A handful of 
Unionists voted with the Government, a few more stayed away, but 
the Opposition whips told against the motion, and the Unionist party is 
at last officially and definitely committed to a policy which, if necessary, 
will include a tax on corn and a general tariff. The Free-traders in 
the Unionist party remain in it, but do not profess to be able to 
follow the Unionist leaders on the fiscal question. 

The attack on Free Trade has been warded off in splendid style, 
but it is certain to be renewed, not improbably under more favourable 
conditions, since a Government is always more open to attack than 
an Opposition. It is, therefore, of the first importance that the Free 
Trade defence should be vigorously maintained, and that the missionary 
efforts of the Tariff Reformers should be met by a continuous exposition 
of the case for the existing fiscal system. If that be done the Free 
Trade citadel ought to be impregnable. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 

In the Federation Report presented at Scarborough three years 

ago, the first after the passing of the Education Act of 1902, the 

following passage occurs: — 

"It must be clearly understood that the Liberal party do not look 
upon the Education Act as the result of a struggle in which, as the defeated 
party, their duty is now to accept it as a settlement. It might have been 
different had the issue been clearly stated, had the measure reflected the 
feeling of the country, had its passage through Parliament been so conducted 
as to give it a backing of moral authority. As it is, it will be one of the 
supreme and immediate objects of the Liberal party so to alter the law as 
to secure for the country a truly national system of education, based on 
effective popular control and freed altogether from religious tests and 
sectarian influences*" 

It is appropriate that Mr. Birrell, who then moved the adoption of 
the Report containing this passage, should now be the Minister of 
Education who in the first session of a Liberal Parliament brings in 
A Bill to remedy the wrongs inflicted by the Act of 1902, and to take 
A great step forward in the improvement of our educational system. 
As to some of the details of the Bill, there may be differences amongst 
ILiberals, but there is general and hearty agreement on its main 
(principles : — 

1. All elementary schools maintained out of public funds to be 
under complete public management and control. Those who provide 
iihe money are to control its expenditure. 

2. No religious tests for teachers. 

3. In all cases where denominational teaching is permitted for 
-children whose parents desire it, the cost of such teaching to be 
wholly met by the denominationalists themselves. No one to be 
-asked to pay a farthing, whether out of taxes or rates, towards de- 
nominational teaching. 

4. Religious teaching of an undenominational character, under 
-the Cowper-Temple Clause, to be retained in all schools, at the option 
-of the local authority. 

The Bill has led to angry protests on the part of certain denominsu- 
tionalists, who forget, however, at least two fundamental facts of the 
situation. The first is that the Government is as clearly authorised 
«fco legislate on the lines of the present Bill as the last Tory Govem- 
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ment was not authorised to pass the Act of 1902. In 1900 the electors 
were assured that their votes affected the South African settlement, 
and that alone; the votes of Liberals were solicited— and many 
secured — on that plea. In 1906 every elector knew that one of the 
first steps of the Liberal Government would be legislative proposals to 
secure complete public control and management of the schools, and 
to abolish religious tests. The second fact overlooked is the change 
in the situation created by the acceptance by the voluntary schools 
of assistance out of the rates. Archbishop Temple warned his friends 
that this would be to place these schools on a " slippery slope," and 
they have only themselves to thank for having neglected the warn- 
ing. It was obvious from the beginning that the terms upon which 
rate aid was obtained were so inequitable and one-sided that they 
could only stand so long as the denominationalists commanded a 
Parliamentary majority. That Parliamentary majority has now been 
swept away by the electors, and the State has to tear up the so-called 
bargain of 1902, as obtained under duress, and being (to use an ex- 
pressive legal phrase) unconscionable. Even so, what may perhaps 
be called the vested interests of denominationalism are treated with 
all possible consideration. The State is to pay for its use of the 
schoolhouses of the denominationalists; in all existing voluntary- 
schools there will be, even when they become provided schools,. 
facilities of one kind or another for denominational teaching at 
the hands of that denomination with which the school has been 
associated. If this consideration is met with discourtesy, and even- 
contumely, it is only because denominationalists cannot reconcile 
themselves to the loss of the privileged position which they seem to 
have persuaded themselves they had firmly secured by the Act of" 
1902. 

Out of the criticisms to which the Bill has been subject, there 
emerge three main lines of attack. In the first place, there is the 
attack on Cowper-Temple teaching — the undenominational type- 
of religious instruction which since 1870 has been provided in the 
Board and Council schools. The Bishop of Birmingham has in effect 
said that this teaching is worthless. Other clerical descriptions of 
it are that it " undermines " the Anglican faith, and that it is 
" a form of religious teaching infinitely worse than secularism."" 
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Because it is a form of religioiiS instruction which most Noncon- 
formists (though not Nonconformists alone) think it is fair and 
reasonable should be given in the schools, we are assured that 
it is " Nonconformist religious teaching," and the " endowment " of 
Nonconformity. The best answer to such a remarkable attack is 
perhaps to quote the present Archbishop of Canterbury, who (when 
Bishop of Rochester) said in 1894 : " To declare it to be impossible 
profitably to convey to the mind of a little child the sacred lessons 
which Holy Scripture gives in story and precept, and Psalm and 
Parable, and, above all, in the life and works of our Blessed Lord, 
unaccompanied for the moment by Church doctrine of a distinctive 
sort — ^to declare this is, it seems to me, to contradict the simple 
experience of a thousand Christian homes." If the attack on teaching 
■of this kind is persisted in, it may conceivably lead to the exclusion 
of the Bible from the schools, but the responsibility will at all events 
not be that of the Liberal party. In the second place, there is an 
■outcry because the trust deeds of voluntary schools are interfered 
-with. Here it is forgotten that the mischief was done by the Act of 
1902 — here was another " slippery slope,*' on which the schools were 
placed in order to get rate-aid. In that year Mr. Balfour, attacked 
hy Lord Hugh Cecil for tampering with the trust deeds, said: — 

** My noble friend complained that the Government have tampered with 
itrust deeds, and I do not deny that the Bill does affect the trust deeds of 
voluntary schools, and I do not think that any Bill for admitting voluntary 
.schools to any share in public money could avoid making alterations in their 
trust deeds. The change in the position of schools is so great, is so funda- 
mental, that some alteration is necessary unless these schools are to be 
entirely left outside the scope of our legislation. But supposing it were a 
-crime to touch these trust deeds, who incited the Government to commit 
Tfchat crime ? Why, the two Houses of Convocation." 

Xiord Halsbury, in the House of Lords, made, in substance, precisely 
the same defence. The Liberal party can with equanimity bear attacks 
•the brunt of which has to be shared by a Tory ex-Prime Minister 
and a Tory ex-Lord Chancellor. In the third place, there is an outcry 
that the voluntary schools are to be confiscated. It would be just 
as true to say that the land upon which our railways run was con- 
fiscated. It is true that it is proposed to give the State power on five 
days of the week to use the schoolhouse, but the owners are to be 
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generously dealt with, due regard "being had to the fact that the 
majority of schools belong to trustees whose duty it is to see that 
the building is used for educational purposes. 



THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK. 

Mr. Asquith may be congratulated on having, in his first Budget, 
made the best of a difficult situation. The Liberal party is pledged 
to retrenchment, but the Liberal Government, when preparing the 
estimates for the current financial year, had only been a few weeks in 
office, with the result that any considerable reductions were prac- 
tically impossible. Mr. Asquith frankly stated in his Budget speech 
that the £111,000,000 which the estimates provide for the Supply 
Services is an "excessive sum." He " hopes and believes " next year 
to be able to announce a " substantial saving " on this gigantic total. 
Bearing this in mind, the Budget can be pronounced an excellent 
one. The realised surplus of £3,500,000 goes to its natural destina- 
tion — the reduction of the National Debt. The prospective surplus 
for 1906-7 is £3,000,000, and (exclusive of a balance of £400,000 
for contingencies) this is spent on the abolition (as from November 
1st) of the coal duty, the reduction of the duty on tea from 6d. to 
5d., a grant of £135,000 to necessitous school districts, the inaugura- 
tion of various Postal reforms, and last, but not least, the increase 
of the Sinking Fund by half a million. With the money at Mr. 
Asquith 's disposal, it is difficult to see how he could have used it 
more wisely. The coal tax was a hindrance and a burden, which 
had to be removed in the interests of the freedom of trade. Tea is 
an article of universal consumption, and the community as a whole 
will benefit by this lowering of the tax, either in the price it pays 
or the quality it receives. Mr. Asquith is in particular to be con- 
gratulated on his policy as to the reduction of debt. He provides 
more money for this purpose, he announces the abandonment of 
the policy by which the cost of naval and military works has been 
met out of borrowed money, and not out of current revenue. The 
result has been great expenditure, and an alarming increase in the 
total amount of our national indebtedness. Nothing is more impor- 
tant than a substantial reduction of the total amount of that indebted- 
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ness, if trade and commerce are to be on a thoroughly sound basis. 
We note with satisfaction that a strong Committee is to be appointed 
to inquire into the graduation and differentiation of the income tax. 
If money is to be found for social reform it is essential that the pre- 
sent scale of national expenditure should be lowered, and that, in 
addition, fresh sources of revenue should be tapped. Mr. Asquith's 
first Budget is, we hope and believe, the preface to the reforms which 
will be worked out in succeeding Budgets. 

With regard to the Government's programme of legislation, the 
Education Bill is dealt with separately elsewhere. A comprehensive 
Bill has been introduced to amend the Workmen's Compensation 
Act of 1897, and though it is not possible yet to make the measure 
a final one, a large additional number of workers are given the 
benefit of that Act, compensation is given for injury to health as 
well as to life and limb, whilst there are important amendments in 
the law in the many directions in which it has been tried and found 
wanting. The object of the Trade Disputes Bill is to restore to the 
workers the right of effective combination, of which they have been 
deprived by recent judicial decisions. We are glad to know that 
the Bill is now certain to pass in a form which will be satisfactory 
alike to the Liberal party and the Trade Unionists. The Merchant 
Shipping Bill does a great deal to level up the conditions under 
which our shipping trade is carried on, and is beneficial to both 
shipowners and seamen. The Justices of the Peace Bill gets rid in 
counties of the indefensible property qualification, which in boroughs 
was long ago discarded. The Plural Voting Bill will remove a long- 
standing injustice to which the Federation has repeatedly drawn 
attention. There are also to be measures dealing with 
Scotch Crofters' holdings, and Irish Labourers, and for the 
equalisation of rates in London, and the amendment of 
the law as to unemployed workmen. This constitutes an 
excellent programme for the first Session, and Liberals look with 
confidence to these measures being placed upon the Statute Book 
this year. As to Ireland, the King's Speech contained the satisfactory 
announcement that the Government have under consideration plans 
for improving and effecting economies in the system of government 
in Ireland, and for introducing into it means for associating the Irish 
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people with the conduct of Irish affairs. What is desired is that the 
government of Ireland, in reliance upon the ordinary law, should 
be carried on, so far as existing circumstances permit, in a spirit 
regardful of the wishes and sentiments of the Irish people. 

In administration the Government has adopted the policy of a 
fuller recognition of trade unionism in dealing with the workers in 
the great Government departments of the Admiralty, War Office, 
and Post Office. This has given great satisfaction to the workers 
themselves, and the results can hardly fail to be productive of good, 
both to the State as employer and to those whom it employs. 

In South Africa the Government inherits a situation of much 
difficulty and complexity. It has been decided to give respon- 
sible government at the earliest possible moment to the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony, a decision in entire harmony with 
accepted Liberal tradition in dealing with our colonies. As to the 
employment of Chinese on the Rand, the Government took imme- 
diate steps to prevent any further importation, though that could 
only be partially effected, owing to the large number of licences and 
permits granted just before the last Government went out of office. 
In many important particulars the ordinance has been amended 
so as to make its terms less incompatible with free, conditions, and 
the Government has decided that if and when an elected Transvaal 
Government makes a new ordinance, it shall not receive Imperial 
support unless its conditions are free from any taint of slavery. 
That support can be withheld in more ways than one, since the 
Chinese are at present recruited under direct Imperial, not Colonial, 
sanction. In Natal there has been a regrettable rising amongst 
the natives. A request for information as to the proposed execution 
of twelve of these led to a serious complication with the Natal 
Government, and to a threat of resignation on the part of the Natal 
Ministers. The crisis happily was of the briefest duration, but it is 
a matter of regret that the Natal Ministry should have been per- 
suaded on such insufficient grounds that the Imperial Government 
was intending to act arbitrarily or unreasonably. The way in which 
such action on their part may be turned to party purposes was 
illustrated by the fierce attacks made on the Liberal Government 
by members of the Opposition in this country. 
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The Liberal Government have made an excellent start. In many 
directions progress must necessarily be a work of time after a 
prolonged period of Tory rule, lasting (with one short interval), for 
twenty years. But the Government has been armed with a great 
majority, and the country expects, as we are confident it will get, a 
policy of what we may call judicious boldness. Everything cannot 
be achieved at once, and where heroic efforts would only fail, the 
problem must be attacked in detail. The Committee of the Federa- 
tion heartily congratulates the delegates who come to Liverpool on 
the happy circumstances under which they meet to confer together, 
and to welcome Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, not indeed for the 
first time, but for the first time as Prime Minister. The Committee 
recognises that the improved political conditions are in no small 
degree due to the work which the delegates have so patiently, loyally, 
and unflinchingly rendered in the constituencies under circumstances 
never easy, and often difficult and discouraging. The only thing 
needed to maintain the victory so magnificently won is a continuance 
in the days of success of the efforts which culminated in the over- 
throw, last January, of Toryism and Protection. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT THE 

TWENTY-EIGHTH AMUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

HELD AT LIVERPOOL, 
MAY 23rd and 24th, 1906. 



' FIRST SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd. 

The first Session of the Council was held in the Hope Hall at 
two o'clock. Mr. Edward Evans (Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation) at first occupied the chair. 

Among those who were present at one or more of the meetings 
were the following: — 

The Lord Brassey, the Lord Stanley of Alderley, Sir John 
Branner, Bart., M.P., Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., the Right Hon. 
R. R. Cherry, K.C., M.P. (Attorney-General for Ireland), Mr. Ellis J. 
Griffith, M.P., Mr. R. G. Glendinning, M.P., Mr. Alfred Mond, M.P., 
Mr. W. R. Rea, M.P., Mr. A. H. Scott, M.P., Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., 
Mr. George Whiteley, M.P., Mr. George White, M.P. (Several members 
of Parliament who had been announced to take part in the proceedings 
were unavoidably absent owing to pressure of their Parliamentary duties.) 
The following officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation: The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland 
(President), Mr. Edward Evans (Chairman of Committee), Mr. Robert 
Bird (Treasurer), Mr. William Angus, Mr. T. Carter Beeley, Mr. George 
J. Bentham, Mr. P. W. Bunting, Mr. Harold Elverston, Mr. Thomas 
Fletcher, Mr. B. S. Johnson, Mr. George Leveson-Gower, Mr. Lewis 
Moir, Mr. J. B. Morrell, Mr. Charles H. Radford, Mr. J. Bamford 
Slack, Mr. Frank Wright, Mr. Robert A. Hudson (Secretary), Mr. Frank 
Barter (Assistant Secretary)^ Mr. Charles Geake (Liberal Publication 
Department), Mr. W. M. Crook (Secretary Home Counties Liberal Federa- 
tion), Mr. J. Clarke (Assistant Secretary Home Counties Liberal 
Federation), Mr. J. Renwick Seager (Liberal Central Association), Mr. 
George Green (Chairman Scottish Liberal Association), Mr. A. D. Wood 
and Mr. W. Webster (Secretaries Scottish Liberal Association) ; the 
officers of the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council, viz. : Mr. Edward 
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Evans (President), Mr. Richard D. Holt (Treasurer), Mr. Stuart Deacon 
(Hon. Secretary), Mr. Bertram Fumiss (Secretary ; Mr. A. G. Jeans 
(Chairman Liverpool Reform Club), Mr. G. E. Adams (Secretary Liver- 
pool Reform Club), Mr. George G. Gilchrist (Chairman Liverpool Junior 
Reform Club), Mr. C. H. feirkus (Hon. Secretary Liverpool Junior 
Reform Club), Mr. J. O. Andrews (Barkston Ash), Mr. Aid. Bowring 
(Liverpool), Mr. Alfred Booth (Liverpool), Mr. Allan H. Bright (Liver- 
pool), Col. J. Clifton Brown, Mr. J. W. Callio (Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation), Mr. W. H. Chadwick (" The Old Chartist "), Mr. Thomas Gibson 
(Scottish Liberal Association), Mr. Frank Hollins (Preston), Mr. Fred 
Home (Ludlow), Mr. H. S. Leon (Bletchley), Judge Macpherson (Scottish 
Liberal Association), Mr. Jonathan Samuel (Durham), Mr. James Stewart 
(Scottish Liberal Association). With very few exceptions every con- 
stituency in England and Wales was represented at the Sessions of the 
Federation Council. Of the 3,500 delegates nominated by the aflSliated 
Liberal Associations, 1,423 were present at the First Session, and 1,497 
were present at the Second Session (the largest attendance at a 
Council annual meeting since the memorable gathering in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1891, when Mr. Gladstone was present). The attendance in- 
cluded in nearly every case the President or other officers of the Liberal 
Association represented. 

Welcome from the Lord Mayor. 

The LoBD Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. Joseph Ball), who waa 
introduced by the Chairman, said he had the honour that day to 
pay his respects to the chairman and to the delegates assembled 
under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation. It was a 
rule in that city that the Lord Mayor for the time being knew no 
politics, and he did not think he was transgressing what had been 
XI proper custom by coming amongst them that day. His presence 
there as Chief Magistrate was dictated by the fact that he desired 
to convey to them in the heartiest and most cordial manner a 
welcome to the city. No doubt many of them were strangers in that 
part of the country, and probably only knew Liverpool by name as 
A great seaport. Such it was; and they would do well in the spare 
half -hours they might have to pay a visit to the docks, and there 
see the enormous shipping interests and development of commerce. 
Liverpool had beautiful parks skirting the city; their system of 
electric lighting and tramways was considered a very good one ; they 
iad' monuments to famous men; whilst the Art Gallery, with its 
fine permanent collection of pictures, would interest those who had 
;appreciation of art and beauty displayed upon canvas. Their 
chairman, Mr. Edward Evans, was a gentleman well known and 
esteemed in that city. Quite apart from politics, he was regarded 
l)y all sections of the community with great respect, and it must be 
R gratification to him that they were meeting in the city which knew 
him so well. He hoped they would have excellent meetings, and 
that their visit to Liverpool would create a lasting and favourable 
impression upon their minds. In concluding he expressed his warm 
sympathy with the Prime Minister in the illness which had over- 
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taken his wife, and his hope that Lady Campbell-Bannerman might 
speedily be restored to health. 

Mr. Edward Evans moved a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
for his hearty welcome. His lordship's engagements were many, 
and his desire during his year of office was to do the utmost in his 
power to adorn the position which he held. 

The vote of thanks was adopted with enthusiasm, and briefly 
acknowledged by the Lord Mayor, who then retired. 

Letter from the Prime Minister 

The Chairman ssdd he was sorry to have to read a letter 
which he had received that morning from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The letter was as follows: — 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 

May 22nd, 1906. 
Mt Dear Evans, — I have been looking forward to the Liverpool meeting 
of the Federation, when I should have an opportunity of making still closer 
acquaintance with your delegates, and of sharing their exultation over the 
past and their hopes and confidence for the future. 

But to my great regret and disappointment, I find myself unable to leave 
London, for reasons which members of the Federation will appreciate, and 
I must forego the pleasure of meeting them. Mr. Lloyd-George has kindly 
undertaken, at my request, to address your great meeting on Thursday 
night. 

The occasion is such as has not presented itself for many years. A Liberal 
Oovernment has been formed ; and, being installed in office, it has appealed 
to the judgment of the country, and has been confirmed in power by an 
almost unexampled majority. We are all sensible of the large share which 
your association and those who as delegates will take part in these meetings 
have had in the achievement of this result. And it will be a satisfaction to 
all of them to know that your late president is not only a member of the 
Cabinet, but has been chosen, with universal approval, to take charge of 
perhaps the most important and critical of all the works the Government has 
to undertake, namely, that of creating out of the injustices and confusion of 
recent legislation a thoroughly sound, democratic, and equitable education 
system. I fervently trust that the Government will prove equal to the task 
imposed upon it ; that it will not be deterred by difficulties ; that it will 
courageously apply in power the principles it proclainted when in Opposition. 
If it does so there is no fear ; the (political) heathen may rage, and the 
Opposition may imagine (as they often do) a vain thing, but if we are true to 
ourselves in the Cabinet, in the House of Commons, and in the constituencies, 
we have a great opportunity of strengthening the commonwealth, of relieving 
and elevating the mass of our countrymen, and founding and building up a 
new era of peace and prosperity. 

I know that you and your comrades at Liverpool will give us fresh 
inspiration and encouragement for the hard battle we have to fight. — With 
all good wishes, believe me, dear Mr. Evans, yours sincerely, 

H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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Mr. Evans added that the sympathy of that gathering went out to- 
the Prime Minister in his trouble. He knew, and Mr. Acland 
knew, that Sir Henry was looking forward eagerly to visiting Liver- 
pool. Furthermore, that night a most important division was taking 
place in the House of Commons, and hardly a single member of 
Parliament was permitted to leave London. Under the circum- 
stances, the committee had been obliged to make several changes in 
the speakers to the resolutions. 

Election of President and Treasurer. 

The Chairman (in the absence of Mr. C. E. Schwann, M. P.) 
moved : — 

**That the Right Hon. Arthur H. D. Acland be elected President,, 
and that Mr. Robert Bird be elected Treasurer for the ensuing year." 

Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. Augustine Birrell were hard presidents, 
to follow. They were extremely fortunate in securing the services as 
president of Mr. Acland, who was a man of great political experi- 
ence, an ex-Cabinet Minister, one of the best Ministers of Education,, 
and one who had studied that and all other political questions. 
They owed' to him a great debt for coming forth from his retire- 
ment, and giving them his invaluable services. As to Mr. Bird, he 
was an ideal Treasurer, and would always bring discretion and know- 
ledge to bear on all their discussions. 

Mr. Frank Wright (Birmingham), (in the absence of Mr. Percy 
Illingworth, M.P.) seconded, remarking that with Mr. Bird find- 
ing the ways and means, and Mr. Acland pointing out the path 
they were to go, they might look with great contentedbess to the 
future. He was sure that Mr. Acland would not only maintain the* 
high traditions of the Federation, but would add to them. 

The Sbcrbtary (Mr. R. A. Hudson) read the following letters from< 
Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. Birrell. Dr. Spence Watson said : — 

May 2l8t, 1906. 

My Deab Hudson, — ^The time draws near for the gathering of the^ 
National Liberal Federation at Liverpool, which I much hoped to have 
attended, but prolonged ill-health has precluded the possibility. 

I naturally think much of thirteen years ago, when we last met 
there for our annual gathering, and had the kindly and genial aid of 
our excellent Chairman of the General Committee, aid which has never 
been looked for in vain. 

Then, as now, we met after a triumphant election, only our present 
triumph is phenomenal. 

To me it brings the belief that the great mass of our countrymen 
are sick of the shams and iniquities of Tory rule, and rejoice in the 
straightforward, unwearied, and eloquent leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who has not only received the due reward of his 
prolonged service, but has convinced even his opponents that he is- 
admirably qualified to be the head of a powerful and historic party. 
He has succeeded in associating with himself a band of men of work 
and wisdom such as has never been equalled in our political history. 
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To us, perhaps, the centre point is the translation of our highly 
esteemed President to the head of the Education Department. There 
he has had to undertake a task of a really herculean kind, and the 
splendid manner in which he has grappled with his manifold difficul- 
ties, and discharged his onerous duties, has aroused our grateful 
sympathy and admiration, and the earnest hope for his complete success. 

That he should be followed in the presidency by one who has done 
noble work in a similar direction, and who is looked up to and honoured, 
not only by the members of his own party, is indeed a matter for 
supreme congratulation. 

It is also particularly pleasing to find that the duties of Treasurer 
will devolve on so long tried and valuable a friend of the Federation 
as Mr. Robert Bird. 

May I, through you, to whom we are all so deeply indebted, send 
the heartiest congratulations and greetings to the whole of the assembled 
delegates, whom I am thankful to believe I may still call my friends. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Robeet Spence Watson. 

Mr. Birrell, writing to Mr. Schwann, said : — 

" I observe with pleasure you are to have the agreeable task of 
moving Mr. Acland into the presidential chair of the National Liberal 
Federation at Liverpool next Wednesday. I am sorry to depart ; that 
may well go without saying. Mine were happy years, culminating in a 
great victory, but as I cannot be absent from the House of Commons 
with the Education Bill in Committee, I hope you will, in my name, 
thank the assembled delegates for the great kindness and consideration 
they always extended to me during my years of office. We part friends, 
and friends I trust we shall always remain. My successor is a man in 
ten thousand. By right he ought to be where I am. I am sure I wish 
he were. But, as that could not be, it is matter for great public rejoicing 
that he has consented to become President of the Federation at this par- 
ticular moment. No one understands the Education question in all its 
branches better than he does. No one approaches it in a spirit of truer 
Liberalism. His authority and experience will be of immense value to 
the delegates in their deliberations." 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Presidential Address by Mr. Acland. 
Mr. Acland was cheered heartily on taking the chair. He 
expressed his thanks for the warmth of the reception, and associated 
himself with the sympathetic references to Sir Henry Campbell - 
Bannerman in the illness of his wife. Speaking of the difficulties 
of following in the presidential chair two such men as Dr. Spence 
Watson and Mr. Birrell, Mr. Acland said he could only cast him- 
self upon the friendliness and kindliness of the Federation. He 
would try to uphold the Federation's traditions. Politics meant 
fighting and fighting hard, but there was no reason why in their 
fighting they should not act fairly, good-temperedly, and without 
bitterness. But you are a formidable set of people (Mr. Acland 
continued). The words " Gathering of wire-pullers *' and " Radical 
caucus " we know well. We shall no doubt see them to-morrow. 
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But I must say that for a body of conspirators you look to me one 
of the most cheerful, unrepentant sets of men I have ever seen. It 
is rather difficult to remember, when we think what were the in- 
cidents of the last few months, that the intention of the late Govern- 
ment not less than a year ago was to spend this year in the House 
of Commons in the happy construction and discussion of a Redis- 
tribution Bill. And such a Redistribution Bill! We hope before 
this Government goes out for electoral reform of a very different 
kind from that. We welcome one instalment which already has 
caused some perturbation, but which is one of the simplest and 
justest possible measures. Only last July the Government were 
defeated in the House of Commons. They found it impossible to 
resign, because, as one eminent authority stated, resignation would 
cause grave public inconvenience. Well, it came a little later, and 
it did not cause any great public inconvenience -at all. It was 
thought that the nation would be frightened by the advent of a 
Liberal Ministry. Not only were they not frightened, but it was 
what they had been longing for for a very long time. And so at last 
came the long-wished-for day. Well, we may be all of us a gather- 
ing of wire-pullers, but I am sure, however that may be, we admit 
that that great week was a victory, not of wire-pullers, but it was 
the people's victory. It was one of the most notable political 
victories that this country has ever seen, one in which Labour and 
Liberal were united, ranked side by side, and for nine-tenths of 
their work were aiming at one common purpose. What we ask is. 
How is it to be used? It is to be used, and it is being used, by 
measures and by administration of which we think the great masses 
of our fellow-citizens approve; by measures which shall be aimed 
one by one at the improvement of the social condition of this nation ; 
measures well thought out, serious, determined. Radical; and by 
administration firm, enlightened, and sympathetic, alike with regard 
to foreign affairs and with regard to home. This is what we asked 
for; this is what we hoped to get — that the life of the people alike 
in town and country shall, before this Government comes to an end, 
be somewhat brighter, somewhat freer, somewhat more wholesome; 
and that something shall have been done also for the further de- 
velopment, still much needed, of the skill and intelligence and 
opportunities of the masses of the people. The words skill and in- 
telligence bring me to say something on the question of education. 
There is much to be done in this country yet if we are to develop, 
as they might be developed, the intelligence and the skill of our 
fellow-citizens. It has been charged against the Bill which Mr. 
Birrell has laid upon the table of the House of Commons that it is 
not entirely an Education Bill. But why is it that the Bill cannot 
be wholly aimed at the development of the intelligence and the 
education of the country? Because there are obstacles in the way 
which were not of our making. It is absolutely essential before we 
can devote ourselves to national education as we ought that those 
obstacles shall be removed, and the first step towards the removal 
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of these difl&culties is taken by Mr. BirrelFs Bill. This subject, as 
the Prime Minister has indicated in his letter, is one of the most 
complicated, one of the most difl&cult, that any country can have 
to deal with. It is so in every State ; it has been so in nearly every 
colony. When you get political warfare combined with the deep- 
seated feelings which religious questions raise in people's minds, you 
get a state of things which embarrasses and affects every Government 
that aims at a solution. We are in that position now. But if those 
who so freely criticise the present Bill will only consider what the 
position of the Government would have been if it had tried some of 
the other alternatives, they will perhaps realise that, after all, the 
present Bill aims at the most practical solution. There is much 
said, and there is much to be said, for relegating religious teaching 
to the church and to the home. Strong words have been used about 
the Bill as it stands, but I ask you what would have been the nature 
of the attack upon the Government Bill if it had deliberately set 
every form of religious teaching outside the school altogether. We 
are bound to answer that question when we attempt fairly to 
estimate the attempt which the Government are making. The Bill 
is based upon certain principles. First of all, for years and years we 
have desired to see education placed as one of those subjects which in 
the fullest sense of the word were a matter of self-government among 
the people. The Bill aims at doing that. The Bill aims, from the 
religious instruction point of view, at extending to the masses of 
our schools that which in half of our schools since 1870 onwards has 
been done successfully, appreciated by the parents, and carried for- 
ward without religious strife. As to property, it should be remem- 
bered that a considerable number of the buildinp in which our 
children are now being taught are not buildings fit for the children 
to have the instruction which they ought to have in a highly de- 
veloped country like this. I say this in no spirit of animosity, but 
because in these things we ought to aim at giving the children during 
the hours which they spend in school the very best buildings under 
the most healthy circumstances that we can provide. Therefore I 
do hope that, while there are some excellent modem buildings that 
might fairly and rightly be taken over — I do earnestly hope that 
public money will not be wasted on taking over patchwork buildings 
which are not creditable to our education system or permanent 
edifices in which our children ought to be taught. I do not propose 
to anticipate the discussion of to-morrow, but I should like just 
to say two things about two clauses of the Bill. The fourth clause 
is no doubt likely to be the most debatable. There are some who 
think that the subject might be removed from controversy in muni- 
cipal elections if this clause were made what is called mandatory. 
I will only say, with such experience as I have, that there are great 
difl&culties in the way. You may elude one form of controversy only 
to raise another, and the experience of the last few years and of 
anybody who had ever presided over the Education Department 
must be that the compulsion of unwilling authorities is a very 
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difficult task indeed. With regard to this clause there is one thing 
I want to say. The Bill provides that no " four-fifths school '' shall 
be set up anywhere unless the minority, the one-fifth or less, is 
effectively provided for. Now it is of the utmost importance that 
that part of the clause shall be made an absolute reality. Before 
any school where denominational facilities are allowed is set up 
every possible power ought to be brought to bear to see that the 
authority concerned shall provide effective school supply under 
popular control for every single parent within reach of that school 
who desires it. It is not always an easy thing. I remember when 
I was administering the Free Education Act one used to hear some- 
times that pressure was put upon parents who had a right to free 
education, when it was pointed out that if they got what they 
wanted a new school might have to be built out of the rates. It is 
in that direction that, from the point of view of the minority, the 
four-fifths clause wants most careful looking after. One other point. 
You will have observed that the third clause and the seventh clause 
are closely connected with each other. Benevolent people who are 
anxious to amend the Bill are urging that the first part of the 
seventh clause must be changed. That provides that in all the 
ordinary transferred schools with the two days' facilities the State- 
paid teachers shall be subject to the same conditions and the same 
restrictions which have always governed the teachers in the Board 
schools. The very essence of the Bill — ^whether the Bill be right or 
wrong — is the application of Cowper-Temple teaching, as it is called, 
under which all the Board schools have been carried on, to the 
schools at large. I therefore consider it to be an absolutely funda- 
mental part of the Bill, almost as fundamental as Clause I. is, that 
the teachers in the transferred schools shall be in this matter of 
religious education like the teachers in the Board schools. It is 
represented as tyranny, as a breach of liberty, and the like, that 
these teachers in the transferred schools should not be allowed 
voluntarily to give denominational instruction if they like. I can 
see no tyranny about it. The very, origin of school board religious 
instruction was this, that in a country where we differ so much as 
regards creeds and dogmas the system on which that instruction 
is founded is one that forbids formularies and catechisms. It has 
been successful, but it is in its very nature restrictive, and it is 
that same successful and restrictive system which, if the Bill is to 
be a settlement at all, must be applied to the transferred schools. 
Just picture to yourselves in any village the inevitable difficulties 
that must arise if what is called freedom and liberty were given to 
the teachers in these matters. There will be a rent provided, and a 
rent which will probably, from its very nature, be devoted to some 
form of religious teaching. That rent would be available for offer- 
ing to the ordinary teacher of the ordinary transferred school for 
teaching catechisms on two days a week. Imagine the difficulty in 
which the teacher would be placed, the suspicions which would be 
aroused, and how the authorities themselves would be hampered in 
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their appointments by the idea that there was pressure here and 
there for appointing teachers to these village schools and others, not 
for the purpose of the normal five days' work, but for the purpose 
of teaching special catechisms. I dwell on this because I know well 
that there will be a struggle with regard to this clause, and that we 
shall be told we are tyrants, that we are opponents of liberty, and 
many other harsh things. It is not as an opponent of liberty that 
I state this now, but as a believer in the fundamental principles of 
the Bill. If the Bill is of any use at all — and I believe it is capable 
of laying the foundations of much better things — it is because it 
will remove these suspicions and these animosities. If we should be 
successful through this Bill in establishing in the main our education 
system on a true municipal foundation we can easily, when the 
hardest part is done in reference to elementary education, urge Mr. 
Birrell to lay the same foundations, true and safe, for secondary 
education. These schools naturally should be schools for all, and 
these State-aided schools should be municipal in their principles and 
their basis. Some of you may have seen with regard to the question 
of training colleges (of which we want a large new supply, State- 
aided and undenominational) that, even amidst all the pre-occupa- 
tion which this Bill produces, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Birrell have found time to make an offer of 75 per cent, of the 
cost of building such new training colleges, which will give us a new 
start in our education work that we have sorely needed for many 
years. Let us then hope that the House of Commons will settle 
this great problem themselves without interference from any other 
place. You will have noticed in your contemplations of that other 
place what an extraordinary thing it is that while the Liberals are 
out of office the House of Lords goes fast asleep. Ever since we 
went out of office we have hardly seen a sign of life. In 1902 they 
opened their eyes for a moment, because the Bill of 1902, as it 
passed out of the Commons, was not quite good enough for them. 
Last year they gave themselves a little shake and gave notice that 
they were going to be alive, because they foresaw intelligently 
events which were coming. They protested that they had been too 
much neglected and that they did not have time to consider the 
measures which were sent up to them. The protest was in vain, but 
this year we shall hear a great deal on these lines. The watch-dogs 
are there now. Both leaders of the opposite party have given 
notice to the Lords in connection with the Education Bill — one of 
them in the House of Commons and one of them outside — and 
therefore we may be sure that the days of slumber are over. They 
will come out of the cave which we call the Upper Chamber, and 
in the course of the next few months, I hope, we shall hear a good 
deal about them. I don't think you forget the last words spoken 
in the House of Commons by the greatest statesman of the last 
century. He said that "the differences between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords were not of a temporary or a 
casual nature merely, but differences of convictiogi. j" " '^ 
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prepossession, differences of mental habit, and differences 
of fundamental tendency." And he said then what, no 
doubt, we have felt for years and shall have to assert 
as he asserted it. He said that " a state of things was in 
existence of which we are compelled to say that in our judgment it 
cannot continue." No, Gentlemen, we contend that there is only 
one legislative House representative of the national will, and that 
is the House of Commons. 

Mr. Robert Bird also briefly returned thanks on his election 
as Treasurer. 

Vote of Thanks to Retiring President and Treasurer. 

Mr. a. E. W. Mason, M.P. (Coventry) moved: — 

"That this Council tenders to Mr. Birrell its warm congratulations 
upon his entrance to the Cabinet as President of the Board of Education. 
It views with very real regret his retirement from the presidency of this 
Federation, records its profound sense and most grateful appreciation 
of the service he has rendered to the party, both as President of the 
National Liberal Federation and as Chairman of the Liberal Publication 
Department ; and offers to him its earnest good wishes in the high and 
responsible work which falls to him in the first Session of the new 
Parliament. The council also congratulates Mr. Massie upon his 
election to the House of Commons, deeply regrets his resignation of the 
treasurership, and tenders to him its best thanks for the many and 
great services which he has rendered to this organisation over a period 
of so many years." 

Both Mr. Birrell and Mr. Massie were known to all of them by 
their work, and by the result of that work. They were known to 
them as men easy of approach, ready to give help and advice, and to 
many of them also they were known as warm and familiar friends. 
Mr. Birrell was a statesman — studious and earnest, and without 
any loss of geniality — a man broad of mind, and gifted with a sense 
of humour which was never so much needed as at present in order 
to render the position of President of the Board of Education toler- 
able. He was a brilliant speaker, who could hit hard, and whose 
attacks yet left no sting. Mr. Birrell had their earnest good wishes 
in his great work — a work which would earn for him the gratitude 
of the nation at large. 

Mr. B. S. Johnson (Chairman of the Bootle Division Liberal 
Association) seconded the resolution. He had but one qualification 
to do so, and that was he chanced to be a delegate from the con- 
stituency in which Mr. Birrell first saw the light of day. Since it 
became known that Mr. Birrell had been born in Wavertree no less 
than seven houses had claimed to be the scene of his nativity, and 
the constituency had begun to think no small beer of itself. It 
would, however, be churlish to claim for Bootle, or even Liverpool, 
a monopoly of admiration for Mr. Birrell — Liberals the kingdom 
over were united in acknowledging his great gifts and services. 
Mr. Massie 's claim to recognition was scarcely less strong. The 
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fact that he had been instrumental in collecting £46,000 for the 
purposes of the Federation would redound to his honour, but that 
was perhaps the least of his services. His immense industry, his 
mastery of the art of political exposition, his steady friendship for 
his colleagues combined to make them all his debtors. In the 
difl&cult task in which Mr. Birrell was engaged he had their entire 
sympathy. They knew his liberal outlook, his generous temper, his 
love for the children whose guardian he had become. Honest and 
sagacious, tolerant and true-hearted, they might surely trust alike 
to his steadfastness to principle and his consideration for the rights 
of all. When the storm of criticism died away it would be found, 
he thought, that through Mr. Birrell the Government had done 
something to set at rest a controversy as inimical to true religion 
as it was disastrous to their civic progress. If, indeed, Mr. Birrell 
could accomplish that, it would be his most enduring achievement, 
for if the root of bitterness were removed, sectarian strife in its 
present sad and angry developments would cease, and then, and not 
till then, would the members of that Federation — separated in their 
theological beliefs, but linked in all human charities — be able to 
set their hearts and minds to the accomplishment of those more 
gracious and fruitful reforms upon which the future welfare and 
happiness of the people depended. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Report and Statement of Accounts. 

Mb. William Angus (President of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Liberal Association) proposed : — 

" That the Report and Statement of Accoants be received and 
adopted." 

He characterised the report as the most encouraging that the 
Federation had ever issued. It was satisfactory in every respect. 
Surveying the developments of the last twelve months, and referring 
in particular to the General Election, the speaker declared that the 
Liberal party had won all along the line. Every issue presented to 
the electorate contributed to their victory. They had an overwhelm- 
ing advantage in the strength and justice of their cause, whilst they 
outmatched their opponents in enthusiasm, generalship, and 
organisation. It was a matter of great satisfaction that, of the 
twelve members of their committee who stood for Parliament, all 
were elected. Turning to the Education Bill, this country must 
have the same equality as prevailed in every other country where 
the English language was spoken. 

Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P. (Leigh Division), (in the absence 
of Mr. Cherry, M.P.) seconded the resolution. Speaking as a 
former member of the committee, he said the National Liberal Federa- 
tion focussed and concentrated the opinion of the party upon the 
measures which the country most desired. It assisted weak Liberal 
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associations and joined in the work of strong associations, and he 
claimed for the Federation that not a little of the successes of the 
last General Election was due to the exertions of its ofl&cers and 
committee. 

Mb. Allan Bright (Liverpool) pointed out that there was no 
resolution on the agenda dealing with the conduct of the House of 
Lords in rejecting a measure which had been passed through the 
House of Commons without dissent. How long, he asked, were the 
people of England to endure the insufferable arrogance of the Peers? 
The Liberal party was the champion of liberty, and if it refused to 
accept the challenge of the Peers it would sink into insignificance 
and contempt in the eyes of all right-thinking men. If they only faced 
the situation they would beat the Peers as they had beaten them 
before. He most respectfully requested the committee to allow, 
before the meeting closed, an opportunity for the consideration of a 
resolution which would lay dbwn once for all that they — as repre- 
senting the people of this country, with an enormous majority at 
their backs both in the House of Commons and in the country — 
would not suffer themselves to be trampled upon by the arrogant 
pretensions of irresponsible position. 

The President : The committee will certainly consider the sug- 
gestion which Mr. Bright has made. 

The report and statement of accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The General Election and the New Government 

Mr. Bamford Slack (ex-M.P. for St. Albans) proposed: — 

"That this Council, at its first meeting since the General Election, 
records its profound satisfaction that a long reign of Toryism is ended, 
and that the affairs of the country are in the hands of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, resting on the support of the greatest Parliamentary majority 
since the time of the great Reform Act of 1832. The Council expresses 
its loyal and heartfelt confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his colleagues in the Ministry, and pledges itself to use every effort to 
maintain and increase the strength of Liberalism in the constituencies." 

The end had at last come. The night of Toryism was over, the day 
of Liberalism had dawned. The long reign of Toryism and Cham- 
berlainism was ended in England almost concurrently with the 
ending of the reign of Toryism in Russia and in France. It was 
easy to sum up the policy of the late Government, but its results 
would last many a day. It had been characterised by reactionary 
legislation, doles to friends, class favouritism, and partisan 
patronage, whilst their appointments to the magisterial and even to 
the judicial bench had not always seemed in the best interests of 
the country. Their administration had been one of unparalleled 
national extravagance and careless incompetence. They had tam- 
pered with the vital principles of the Constitution, and had recently 
threatened our successful Free Trade policy. They had engaged in 
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avoidable wars, and the necessary evils — debt, taxation, unemploy- 
ment, and discontent — had resulted. When Mr. Balfour chose the 
inconvenient month of December for his resignation, he found the 
country ready. The hour had come, and so had the man, and that 
man — Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman — ^was equal to the task. 
He had formed a Cabinet of strong, honest, capable statesmen who 
liad applied themselves with vigour and determination to their 
difficult task, and had won the confidence of the country. The 
resolution rejoiced in the overwhelming and sweeping majority by 
which the Liberal party had been returned to power, and pledged 
the representative Liberals present to maintain the position which 
had been gained, and increase the strength of Liberalism through- 
out the country. They must not cease their efforts, but continuously 
«trive. The Liberal party had always been the trustee of the cause 
of progress. The principles and policy of that party make for 
stability, comfort, and progress — aye, and for the righteousness — of 
the nation and of the Empire. The Government was pledged to these 
principles. Liberals in the constituencies had vigorously to expound 
and enforce them, and so support and maintain the leaders, in order 
to establish an era of just, prudent, wise, and sympathetic govern- 
ment. 

Dr. a. p. Thomas (Liverpool) in seconding the resolution, 
said that the country had asked for new men and new measures and 
a new spirit. In the present House of Commons they had got all 
these. Now they found activity instead of torpor, progress instead 
of reaction, and everywhere a desire to do equal justice to all, instead 
of promoting the privileges of the few. The present Government 
had done more in the past few months in the way of meeting the 
demands of the shipping and other commercial people of Liverpool 
than the late Government had done during ten years. In foreign 
affairs it was just and fearless, while being conciliatory, seeking to 
l)ind all nations by ties of peace. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Free Trade, 

Lord Brassey moved the following resolution : — 

*'That this Council expresses its great satisfaction at the determination 
of the country, as made evident at the General Election, to resist all 
attempts to deprive it of the incalculable advantage which has accrued to it 
from the adoption of Free Trade ; and the Council pledges itself, whenever 
the need shall again arise, to repeat its resistance to Protection, whether in 
the form of a tax on food or of a general tariff, or disguised as retaliation, 
colonial preference, or tariff reform." 

Lord Brassey said: At the close of a long sitting, my words shall 
be few. They will come from my heart. I should not be here unless 
I greatly cared for the Liberal cause. I fought for it when I was 
young. I will not desert it, now that I am old. In 1861 I was 
the first candidate on the Liberal side for the borough of Birken- 
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head. I am glad that I haS the privilege of speaking for Mr. Lever 
and Mr. Vivian on the eve of the last General Election. I turn to 
the resolution in support of which I have the honour to speak. It 
commemorates the victory lately gained for the cause of freedom 
of trade. Never was the influence of the Liberal party more needed. 
If we had been beaten, the consequences would have been fatal. 
Fiscal policy is not a subject which can be dealt with in a few 
crisp phrases. I have written a volume of 200 pages, of which some 
10,000 copies have been circulated. It would be impossible to con- 
dense its contents into a short speech. We hear no more to-day of 
imperial unity by means of tariffs. It is seen that countries resolved 
to protect their home industries, and those seeking wider markets, 
have divergent interests. It is wiser to leave to both sides full 
liberty to do what they deem best for their respective interests. 
On this full liberty the self-governing Colonies insist. Speaking in 
Liverpool, in 1897, Sir Wilfrid Laurier appropriately quoted the 
lines of Rudyard Kipling : " Daughter am I in my mother's house ; 
but mistress in my own." . Imperig,l unity does not rest on tariffs. 
It depends on the racial bonds. They are light as silk, but strong 
as adamanE. Turning to Retaliation, we are free to consult our 
own interests. It were idle to expect that by a more exclusive 
tariff we could compel France or Germany to admit our goods into 
their home markets, to the detriment of their own workers. Exports 
of manufactures to manufacturing countries must be limited in 
amount. It is good to know that our keenest rival is our best 
customer. The true policy in matters of trade is to improve the 
home demand by lightening the burdens of taxation; to put our 
industries into the best position for competition in the vast open 
markets of the world by admitting food and raw materials duty 
free ; and to raise industrial efficiency by extending technical educa- 
tion. And now, as an elder statesman, let me ask the privilege of 
very briefly referring to one or two other topics. Chiefly, I desire 
to impress on this representative meeting the necessity that always 
exists within the ranks of the Liberal party for mutual compromise 
and concession between its many sections. After long years of ex- 
clusion we have for our party a splendid opportunity. It would be 
disastrous to break up before our work is done. The occasion calls 
for statesmanship on the part of the leaders and for loyalty on the 
part of the rank and file. Mr. Acland, whom we are so proud to 
see in the chair, has referred to the many beneficial and statesman- 
like measures which the Liberal party desire to carry through 
Parliament. This must be the work of years. Veterans must be 
content to bear a slender part. We look, as it were, to a land of 
promise, which we may not ourselves enter. We have our con- 
solation — we may reflect that no man is indispensable. Succeeding 
generations have their appointed leaders. For the Liberal party 
they are designated for a long time to come. New talent is revealed 
in every debate — on the front bench and behind it. And there are 
the old Parliamentary hands — Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
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his colleagues. How high they were held in popular esteem the late 
election has shown. Never was the Liberal party in a position more 
commanding. It was, it must be, a power for good. I pledge 
myself, so long as life lasts, to stand loyal to the old cause and the 
old flag. 

Mr. Alfred Mond, M.P. (Chester : Treasurer of the Free Trade 
Union), seconded the resolution. He said that Free-traders had 
beaten off their enemy's frontal attack, and now the enemy were 
trying to attain their object by devious side paths. Their latest 
dodge was to forget about colonial preference and food taxes, and 
to talk a lot about a tax on manufactured goods for revenue pur- 
poses only. This was the insidious poison they attempted to instil 
during the Dulwich election. In whatever disguise the policy of 
Protection might be raised in the future, he was sure that Liberals 
would oppose it with the same determination and vigour and with 
the same success as in the past. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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SECOND SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

THURSDAY, MAY 24th. 

The second Session of the Council was held in the Hope 
Hall at 10.30 a.m. The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (President 
of the Federation) occupied the chair. 

The President said the Executive Committee had considered the 
question of whether they should bring forward a resolution about 
the Lords, but thought they would be giving them rather too much 
attention if they did. The Lords would probably require* 'special 
treatment." It was probable that a special meeting of the delegates 
would be called to consider that problem, and he hoped the delegates 
would appreciate such "extended facilities.'* 

Education. 

Mr. George White, M.P. (North-west Norfolk), moved the 
following resolution : — 

** That this Council heartily supports the Education Bill as based upon 
the principles that in elementary education there shall be complete public 
management and control and no religious tests for teachers, and that no 
part of the cost of denominational teaching shall fall upon public funds. 

^'The Council, confident that the constituencies approve of the measiure 
as giving effect to the principles they have already endorsed at the polls, 
and recognising that the Bill as it stands is framed in a spirit of generous 
consideration for the claims of the existing denominational schools, urges 
the Government to resist all attempts to whittle away principles which the 
country is resolved to see enforced, and on which alone can the foundation 
be laid for the future educational progress which the nation so urgently 
needs. 

'* Further, the Council earnestly hopes that opportimity will soon be 
found to apply the same principles to the important questions of secondary 
education and the training of teachers." 

Mr. White referred to the militant attitude of the Church. "A 
Call to Arms,'* " Striking Manifesto by the Bishop of Manchester," 
and "Clergyman Anxious to Fight Mr. Birrell " were the news- 
paper headlines to which Liberals were getting accustomed. Church 
leaders seemed to be intoxicated with the sense of their own sanctity. 
But Liberals could comfort themselves with the thought that 
those who made the most noise were not always the most powerful. 
What was all the fuss about ? It was not about the Bible ; it was 
not even about the Catechism. It was really about the first clause 
of the Bill, which said that after a certain date a school would not 
be recognised as a public elementary school unless it was a school 
provided by the local authority. Opponents of the Bill dare not 
oppose this clause openly. The clergy did not realise, apparently, 
that their Waterloo was fought in January last; they had been 
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taken up so much with sacred 6r other things that they forgot their 
call to arms now was too late, and that the time had gone when 
they could make any effective protest against the will of the nation. 
Apart from the clergy, there were others who did not forget the 
Liberals' mandate. The Times, the. Standard, and other Conserva- 
tive papers had said that the abolition of a dual system of education 
was inevitable; and there were odd clergymen (he quoted state- 
ments) who realised that the election had l:^en fought largely on the 
education question. On the other hand, members of Parliament 
were being overwhelmed with petitions against the Bill, and these 
petitions, as far as his own constituency was concerned, he found to 
be signed largely by women who were not householders. For a 
century the Church had exercised power unlawfully in education, 
and it was largely because this power was dealt with in the Bill 
that the Bill commanded the support of Liberals. It was said that 
the Bill stirred up religious strife, and that it broke the concordat 
entered into in 1870. That concordat was broken long since by 
those who now claimed its fulfilment. It might be true that Mr. 
Forster in his Bill of 1870 declared that it was to supplement and 
not supplant denominational teaching. But it was equally true that 
Mr. Forster said also : " The education of the people by the people's 
own ofiicers, appointed by the people in their local assemblies and 
controlled by the people's representatives in Parliament, was the 
only foundation of a national system of education." Liberals were 
trying slowly to grope their way to such an ideal. One of the great 
charters of the Bill was that it at once closed the privilege which 
had existed in 8,000 rural schools, and if it did nothing else it was 
worth all the fighting that was going on. The management of 
these schools could not be trusted to those who hitherto had control 
of them. He looked upon the Bill as a charter for rural England. 
Although it might put the towns into many difficulties, the towns 
were able to fight their battles better than the villages. The 
Cowper-Temple clause ought to satisfy all true Protestants, but it 
was attacked from two quarters — by Anglicans and by the advocates 
of purely secular education. There were many Anglicans who said 
that the amount of religious instruction obtained under the Cowper- 
Temple clause was worse than no religion at all. It was something 
to have got from Mr. Balfour the admission that he would prefer 
the Cowper-Temple clause to nothing. Lord Hugh Cecil, on the 
other hand, had said that Board School instruction was very good 
religious instruction so far as it went, but there was the funda- 
mental objection that it could not attach a child to a denomination. 
In the opinion of Liberals that was the best recommendation of 
Board School teaching. As to the contention of the advocates of 
secular education, Mr. White said he would admit that the secu- 
larists' solution was the logical one, but it was not the practical 
solution. If the Government had brought in a secular bill their 
backing would not have been anything like equal to the backing 
they now had. Another section of the Government's opponents 
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never ceased to argue that the present Bill would tear up trusts and 
lead to the spoliation of denominational schools. He would rather, 
especially in view of these hot contentions on the part of Church- 
men, that the Minister of Education had dealt with the question of 
buildings on other lines, and had said to the clergy, " We do not 
need and won't have your schools/' Such a proposal would have 
had the practical support of the whole Liberal party, and 
he believed it would in the end have been cheaper for the country. 
In many districts a school for 100 children could be built for £1,000, 
including the site. The money borrowed at sixty years would in- 
volve an outlay of £S 6s. 8d. per cent, for interest and principal, 
and the rent of such a school would be, say, £35 per annum. Would 
the Government be able to get a school rented from the existing 
trustees and the fabric maintained at considerable cost for less than 
£35 a year? There would, he hoped, be more said on this point in 
the House of Commons. It was known that Mr. Birrell was in full 
sympathy with the view outlined, and had told the Opposition that 
this building of new schools was an alternative to the Bill's proposals 
which must not be forgotten. In the past twenty -five years trustees 
had failed to carry out their trusts. Now the State came forward 
and took from the trustees' shoulders the secular portion of the 
trusts, giving certain facilities for the carrying on of religious in- 
struction. This was not only just but generous, and the confiscation 
of the ratepayers' money occurred in the Bill rather than a con- 
fiscation of the rights of trustees. Much was heard about what was 
called the inalienable rights of parents. From a good many who 
uttered this it was a new cry. There had been at least 8,000 schools 
where such a right had never been admitted. Liberals denied the 
right of the parent to secure specific religious teaching at the expense 
of the nation. Care must be taken that the Bill was not mutilated 
against the popular will. 

Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P. (Anglesey), in seconding the 
resolution, said that the matter must be dealt with historically to 
some extent in order to appreciate how the present position had been 
arrived at. After the election of 1900, Church people said they could 
not bear the heavy financial strain of maintaining their own schools. 
They came on their hands and knees — they did go on their knees 
sometimes — and said, " We are no longer able to pay £900,000 a 
year, and we come to the State to secure us and give us this money." 
What did the Church give up under the 1902 Act? They did not 
give up the appointment of teachers ; they did not give up dogmatic 
teaching in any of their schools ; they forgot all about the inalien- 
able right of parents ; and they gave nothing up except the control 
of the local authority. He contended that the Conservative party 
in 1902 had no mandate to deal with the question at all, and, having 
fraudulently — as he said — assumed authority to deal with it, they 
made a bargain which was an unconscionable bargain, an unfair 
bargain, and one which was to the disadvantage of the community 
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generally. He claimed, as was sometimes done in the Court of 
Chancery, to set that document aside, and he also claimed to look 
at the position not as it was last year, but as it was in 1901, before 
the Tory Government's Bill was passed. That was the true standard 
of comparison, especially when they remembered that the £900,000 
which they subscribed was found not enough to keep the Church 
schools properly staffed as compared with the Board schools. It now 
appeared that £2,000,000 a year, and not £900,000, was required 
to keep the schools in proper repair, etc. The difference between 
the 1900 and the 1906 election was this — that in 1900 there was no 
education controversy before the country, whilst in 1906 there was 
a great education controversy. The meaning of the mandate given 
to the present Government was popular control and no tests. There 
were certain people who ignored the General Election. The clergy, 
no doubt, knew more about the general doctrine of election than 
they did about the doctrine of the General Election. Anyone who 
ignored the result and the meaning of the General Election lived in 
a fool's paradise, and there were signs that a great many of them 
had become acclimatised. The first clause of the Bill was the 
embodiment of the mandate given in the General Election. The 
first clause gave popular control, and if the Bill stood there it might 
mean also absolute freedom from all tests in the school, for every- 
thing else in the Bill after the first clause was a concession to those 
who fought them at the General Election. The Bill was admittedly 
a compromise. He was not, as a rule, enamoured of any kind of 
compromise, but there was one justification for a compromise, and 
that was that it was accepted by the other party. If it were not 
accepted, the only result was that a man compromised himself and 
nothing else. He did not believe in violence, and he trusted that 
his hearers would be able to free the discussion of cant, as they 
hoped to free their schools from the domination of Canterbury. 
Under the Bill there would not be a uniform class of school. There 
would be three kinds of schools. The old provided school became 
what he would call a "syllabus school,*' where nearly half the 
children of the country were being educated at the present time. 
The Bill did not touch this half-million in the least, and so far the 
Bill did no wrong to the denominationalists. The denominational 
schools, the non-provided schools, would be divided into two classes. 
First of all, there would be the mixed schools, where there would be 
dogmatic teaching on two days a week, not given by.ibhe teacher. 
The parson would have something to do in the early hours of the 
morning, and that was a religious test in which he ;believed. In 
addition to these facilities for dogmatic teaching, the children could, 
like the million children, avail themselves of the Cowper-Temple 
teaching in the school. There was thus dogmatic teaching in the 
schools of the Church of England, and under the four-fifths clause 
they could also obtain that " atmosphere " for which they con- 
tended. They also got rents for their buildings and repairs from 
the ratepayers of the country. He hoped that some scheme would 
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be forthcoming whereby the State would have its own schools. He 
did not think the real educationalists of the country would ever be 
satisfied until the State school belonged to the State. The State 
ought not to be the tenant of the Church, and he thought it would 
be cheaper financially, but whether it would be cheaper or not the 
principle was so important and dominated the situation to such an 
extent that they ought to be called upon to make sacrifices if neces- 
sary to remove this obstacle in the way of uniformity and con- 
sistency, and give to the parishes the village school, which should 
always be at the disposal of the ratepayers for all purposes of village 
life. He feared sometimes that generosity had somewhat run riot 
in the Bill, but he trusted that it contained the maximum of con- 
cession. Their message to the Government was, " Keep a firm grip 
on the Bill as it stands ; no mutilation, no concession, and pass the 
Bill as it stands, as a generous and more than generous compromise 
in favour of those with whom we have fought." The Government 
must remember that it was better to offend their enemies than to 
offend their friends. It was because he believed that the Bill repre- 
sented in the main the views of Nonconformists desiring anxiously 
and not too critically a solution of the question upon fair and 
reasonable lines that he supported the Bill. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley spoke in support of the resolution. 
He said that, in view of the way in which the Cowper-Temple clause 
was being abused, it was well to bear in mind that this clause was 
put of their own accord by the Conservative Government into the 
Act of 1902 for all secondary schools to be established by a public 
authority. Delegates might remind their opponents, when they 
spoke of the impossibility of giving general Christian teaching 
which was not denominational or Anglican teaching, that in the 
schemes for endowed schools which had been carried out ever since 
1874, when the Conservative Government set aside the special com- 
missioners and turned over the reform of endowed schools to the 
Charity Commissioners, where the school trusts were found to be 
definitely Church of England they put into the scheme that the 
teaching should be Church of England, and where they found that 
the trusts were open they put into the scheme that there should be 
instruction given in the Christian religion. This showed that the 
Conservative Government and their officials had for thirty and more 
years recognised that there is such a thing as general Christian 
teaching which is not identical with the teaching of the Church of 
England or of any other Church. Then there was the demand for 
what was called an "atmosphere.'' If any managers of schools 
claimed that they had a definite denominational atmosphere during 
the hours of secular teaching, they claimed that they had systemati- 
cally violated the law ever since the Act of 1870. The object of the 
time-table conscience clause was to secure that there should be an 
absolute severance between the ecclesiastical or theological atmo- 
sphere of religious instruction and the general atmosphere and tone 
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of the school during the times when all the children were compelled 
to attend. As to the Roman Catholic schools, where this " atmo- 
sphere " was pleaded for most, it must be remembered that ever 
since the Free Education Act came into force these schools had been 
reckoned by the Board of Education as part of the general supply 
of the country. Places in these schools were offered freely in Lanc- 
ashire and elsewhere to satisfy the demands of Protestant parents, 
and in answer to a demand for free education. It did not, there- 
fore, lie within their right to keep up what was called the " religious 
atmosphere" during the hours of secular instruction. It would 
have been noticed how far the Conservative party had progressed 
towards recognising the injustice of any Church being established 
by the State if that Church was not one for which they cared. Mr. 
Balfour complained of the gross injustice of the Cowper-Temple 
clause, because, although good teaching was given under it, the 
clause established one form of religious teaching while not establish- 
ing all forms. He hoped they would keep extracts from the speeches 
now made on the Conservative side, for when they came to one of 
the great steps forward of the Liberal party — the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church — they would be able to use this 
choice collection to show the injustice of maintaining the religion of 
any one section, even if it be of the majority, at the expense of the 
whole nation. It was a mistake to suppose that in dealing with the 
non-provided schools they were dealing with the schools of the 
clergy. They were schools held in trust for public purposes — viz., 
the education of the people of the parish — and a great deal too 
much concern was being shown for what was called rights of pro- 
perty where there were actually only obligations of trusteeship. 
At the same time he agreed very much with Mr. Griffith that dual 
ownership was bad, and that it was especially important that the 
school, which should! be the secular rallying point and place of 
union, education, and civilisation for the parish, should belong to 
the parish, and be at the disposal of the parishioners outside school 
hours as well as inside school hours. Undoubtedly an enormous 
number of these buildings were only fit for temporary use. In the 
past one of the great obstacles in the way of educational progress 
had been the disgraceful complicity of the Board of Education in 
sanctioning insanitary buildings that one would hardly put a pig 
into, much less a child. It was a remarkable fact that Voluntary 
schools which had been tolerated for years had, when transferred 
to the School Board, been immediately condemned. In Lancashire 
we should, he thought, have to struggle with the reluctance of the 
public authorities to do their duty. There had been in Lancashire 
connivance amounting to fraud in the way new floors had been laid 
and other repairs done for the Voluntary 49chools, which the law 
required the Voluntary schools to do for themselves. It would need 
a firm grip at the centre responsible to Parliament to see that the 
local authorities did their duty and did not patch up and tinker 
bad buildings. 
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Mr. George Armstrong (Darlington) said that he spoke as a 
believer in secular education and as a believer in Clause 4. He did 
not understand secular education as meaning the exclusion of the 
Bible from the schools. He contended that Clause 4 did not inter- 
fere with the main principles of the Bill. It did not interfere with 
the right of public control, because the option was given to local 
authorities as to whether they carried it out or not. 

Mr. Mylrea (East Manchester) said that he stood before them 
as a Liberal Catholic, and he stood there not in his own name but 
in the name of thousands of Catholics and protested against this 
resolution, because it was not even conciliatory enough to make the 
Catholics feel a bit more comfortable than they were. 

The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson (Gee Cross, Hyde) said that he 
had not forgotten what Mr. Chamberlain taught him up to 1886, 
but he had forgotten all he had taught him since. He remembered 
the education conflicts and compromises of the past and how they 
had suffered by them, and it was now time that the religious difficulty, 
which was a scandal to this country, was made a thing of the past. 
He was a devoted admirer of the present Government, and at the 
last election he took off his jacket and did what he could to return 
the Liberal member for the Hyde Division. He had thought they 
were going to have a thorough policy, but he was not altogether 
satisfied that the fourth clause of this Bill carried' out one of the 
planks of the Liberal platform — namely, the abolition of tests for 
teachers. He asked the Government to carefully consider that 
clause. He was a man of peace and not a man of war, but he did 
plead with this great Government, in which he had the utmost con- 
fidence, to fight this battle of education to the finish. Let them 
have no compromise, but let them carry out the principles of the 
Bill for the benefit of unborn generations of children. 

Mr. Colley (Dudley) said he was a passive resistor whose goods 
had been sold ^^e times, and would, he supposed, be sold again, 
although a Liberal Government was in office. He urged them " to 
go for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill." 

The resolution was passed, with three dissentients. 

The First Session of the New Parliament. 

Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P. (Northwich), proposed the 
following resolution : — 

*'That this Council warmly approves of the programme of legislation 
which, in addition to the Education Bill, is outlined in the King's Speech, 
containing as it does such measures as those dealing with trade disputes, 
workmen's compensation, unemployment, the equalisation of rates in 
London, merchant shipping, the abolition of the property qualification for 
county justices, and the abolition of plural voting. The Council confidently 
trusts the Government and the Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
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to see that these Bills are placed upon the Statute Book this Session, and 
looks forward in future Sessions to measures which shall carry out the other 
social and political reforms to which the Liberal party stands pledged. The 
Council records its satisfaction with the action of the Government in 
regard to Chinese labour and other South African problems, approves its 
policy as regards labour in the great administrative departments of the 
State, and cordially endorses the declarations made by the House of 
Commons with regard to the taxation of land values, old-age pensions, the 
feeding of school children, the control of the liquor crafSic, and the payment 
of members and of official election expenses." 

He remarked that the legislative programme of the Government 
promised them something of f airplay between class and class ; some- 
thing in accordance with their cordial wish for the prosperity of 
trade ; something to satisfy their longing for the health and strength 
of their little ones ; something to satisfy their desire for the spread 
of sobriety; and he might add — he had in his mind a Bill for the 
control of the liquor traffic — something to satisfy their desire as 
good citizens for decency and good order in the streets; and some- 
thing satisfying to their hatred of slavery. He was afraid that the 
payment of members would oust him; but he gave his hearty 
approval to the proposal to widen the choice of men as Parlia- 
mentary representatives, so that the privilege of wealth should cease, 
and character and ability should be the only qualification. He 
thoroughly trusted working men not to return to Parliament men 
who wanted to get there simply for the sake of the pay. Let them 
do their part to urge the majority in Parliament to back up the 
Government in their endeavour to pass the measures they had 
promised. 

Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P. (Birkenhead), in seconding, said the 
resolution covered a very wide field, and' pointed out to them that 
the Government had already indicated their desire, at any rate, to 
fulfil the pledges made at the General Election. The Workmen's 
Compensation Bill was a most important measure. As years rolled 
on, it was the problems of industry which occupied Parliament more 
than the problems of war, and one of the most important was the 
compensation to the wounded soldiers of industry. Having expressed 
approval of the inclusion in the Bill of seamen and others, the 
speaker defended the demand of trade unionists in regard to the 
Trade Disputes Bill. They claimed that in the rough-and-tumble 
scrimmage of the industrial world the State should say that as far 
as possible the law should not hamper the freedom of one side. Dis- 
regarding all technical questions of law, trade unionists said that 
the workman should be free to fight out the battle with his employer 
without all the costly litigation and waste which would result from 
any attempt to make him or his organisation suable for damages 
inflicted on industry. The conditions of industry were such that at 
the close of a struggle, workmen could not get the information and 
evidence that would enable them to bring an employers' association 
to book for damages to tens of thousands of men. Was it possible 
to make a law that would get at employers who met in secret to 
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arrange their campaign and secure the sinews of war 1 Was it equity 
to make the parties equal on paper while in practice only one party 
would be injured ? He knew of no instance where it would have been 
possible for a workmen's organisation to get hold of a masters' 
organisation, which had no funds which could be reached. Proceed- 
ing, he said that he hoped the Liberal party were going to return to 
their past in regard to the question of international peace and 
redliction of expenditure upon armaments. We had added 
£40,000,000 a year to expenditure on those machines, representing 
a credit of a thousand millions of the capital of the country. It was 
England's duty not to follow ; our position was so supreme in this 
matter that it was our duty to lead Europe. He hoped they would 
go away from that meeting to do their level best in their constitu- 
encies to create that "atmosphere " and public opinion that would 
support the Government throughout their years of struggle against 
vested interests. 

Mr. George Green (Chairman of the General Council of the 
Scottish Liberal Association) supported the resolution, remarking 
that in Scotland they intended' to keep the Liberal flag flying to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Miss Lindsay (South Manchester) pointed out that there was no 
resolution on the agenda dealing with the franchise for women. The 
Prime Minister had counselled patience. She had been waiting 
patiently for twenty-six years, and she would continue to wait 
patiently and constitutionally until a Bill for the enfranchisement 
of woman was submitted to the House of Commons. The speaker 
added that she deprecated' a policy of insults. 

The President observed that the removal of women's disabilities 
was one of those social reforms to which they were pledged by their 
resolutions. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Votes of Thanks. 

Mr. a. H. Scott, M.P. (Ashton-under-Lyne), moved: — 
" That the best thanks of this Council be tendered to the President 
of the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council and his colleagues, and to the 
officers and members of the Reception Committee ; also to Mr. A. G. 
Jeans, Chairman of the Liverpool Reform Club ; Mr. Walter J. Bellis, 
Chairman of the Liverpool Junior Reform Club ; and the committees of 
both those clubs, and to the managers of the White Star and Cunard 
lines, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, to the directors of the Electric Railway, 
and to all others who, by the excellence of their local arrangements and 
by their cordial welcome and generous hospitality, have contributed so 
much to the pleasure of the delegates, and to the success of the visit of 
the National Liberal Federation to Liverpool." 

Mr. George Leveson-Gower (member of the Executive Com- 
mittee), seconded, and the resolution was carried with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Edward Evans having acknowledged the compliment, the 
meeting terminated. 
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MEETING IN SUN HALL. . 

f 

May 24th, 1906. 

On Thursday evening a mass meeting was held in the Sun Hall. 
The building was crowded with an audience of over 5,000 persons, 
and the proceedings were throughout enthusiastic. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Edward Evans, J.P. (President of the Liverpool 
Liberal Federal Council). 

The Chairman said their first feeling was naturally one of regret 
at the absence of one who had done perhaps more than any other 
to achieve the victory at the last election, and he was sure that from 
that vast gathering would go a feeling of sympathy for their revered 
leader, and a hope that the anxiety under which he was labouring 
would soon be removed. This meeting was history repeating itself. 
Thirteen years ago he presided over a similar meeting after the 
General Election of 1892, and was able to congratulate the delegates 
on victory won, and recommended a policy of "thorough'' to the 
Government. They then paid tribute to the victory obtained under 
the greatest leader the party ever had. Great as Mr. Gladstone 
was, in their present leader they had found one most worthy to 
follow him. Although it was said comparisons were odious, they 
would notice one similarity between the two men, and that was the 
deep and sincere affection, the personal affection, for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman by his followers. Again, in their present 
leader they recognised his enormous tenacity to principle, and his 
unfailing courtesy to opponent as well as friend. He had formed 
the strongest Cabinet that any Minister ever had, and with him as 
their leader and such men of the type of Mr. Lloyd-George as 
members of the Government, was there any necessity to ask them 
to be thorough? Referring to the Education Bill, he said that, to 
his mind, C^use I. was the main principle in the whole Bill, and 
he was quite certain tlmt if anybody could show Mr. Lloyd-George 
or Mr. Birrell that there was any better method of settling this 
question, after Clause I. was passed, they would carefully consider 
it as long as it was not contrary to the principle of Clause I. But 
this was not the only question that would have to be dealt with. 
One of the most important was that they should embark upon an 
era of peace — not peace as it would affect themselves at home alone, 
but which would set the right example to other countries. Let 
them, the greatest country in the world, set the right example in 
this respect, and he was certain that many of the European Powers 
would follow suit. As far as their own city was concerned they had 
done something. It had always been a mystery to him why Liver- 
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pool should return anyone who in any shape or form showed himself 
in favour of interfering with the distributing trade of this country. 
He could only put it down to ignorance on the part of the rank and 
file, and he hoped they would assist those they had placed in power 
to combat this ignorance and apathy. 

SPEECH BY MR LLOYD-GEORGE. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., who was received with rmich 
enthusiasmy said: — Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — By the 
kindness of your welcome I take note of the fact that you have 
already extended to me the indulgence which I stand sadly in need 
of to-night. If you sympathise with me half as much as I sympathise 
with you in your disappointment we shall get on. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

I know you came here to express your appreciation of the services 
of the man alluded to by the Chairman in his speech — the man 
who picked up the flag of progress when it was drooping ; who stuck 
to it through a storm of abuse, misrepresentation, and obloquy, 
who saved it many a time from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
and who carried it through discouragement, defeat, disaster, de- 
pression, but never through dishonour. I come from a House of 
Commons where his influence is paramount, where his consistency, 
his ability, and his good-humoured courage have won the affection 
of the House in a way I have not seen since the good days of 
Gladstone. I have been in other Parliaments which I am certain 
I shall not forget soon, andl which I think the country will not 
forget soon — in those Parliaments he used to be treated with ill- 
mannered disdain, but in the hour of victory, as in the days of 
defeat, he has shown how a British gentleman can behave. Our 
sympathy goes out to him in the trouble which has prevented his 
presence here to-day, and I am certain it is the fervent hope of 
every member of this great gathering that the brave comrade of 
his life, who has helped him to greatness, will soon be restored to 
health and to strength. 

Liverpool Liberal Members of Parliament 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is at the head of the greatest 
majority of modern times. It is a majority to which you have 
contributed in this district, and you sent notable members there. 
There is my friend Major Seely, Mr. Cherry, and Mr. Henry 
Vivian, and I am glad to say, Mr. Austin Taylor. I know a 
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Liberal when I meet him, and I know the other sort, too. The 
first time I met Mr. Austin Taylor and had a chat with him, I 
said to him: "You are on the wrong side of the House,'* and he 
replied, "Well, I am not sure that you are not right.'* Like a 
wise man he took two or three years to reflect over it. But he has 
come to the right decision at last. Well, now, I must not forget 
that brilliant Irishman, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who is not merely a 
great Nationalist, but is also one of the best democrats that ever 
sat for any great city. So you have done something, at any rate, 
to help forward the cause of progress in this great city of 
Liverpool. You have made a beginning. 

A Government that Means Business. 
Well, you are helping, at any rate, a Government which modesty 
forbids me to say much about; but I will tell you this — it is a 
Government that means business. We have not made a bad start. 
We have introduced a few little bills, and we are well on the way 
with them. We have got the Workmen's Compensation Bill; we 
have the Trade Disputes Bill ; and we have the Education Bill — a 
little uncontroversial measure which the House of Commons is con- 
sidering at the present moment. Then there is the Plural Voting 
Bill. 

(At this point a woman in one of the galleries over the platform 
interrupted with a remark about women's suffrage, and at the same 
time she attempted to wave a banner. This was promptly wrested 
from her, and as she persisted in obstructing the meeting, she was 
gently, but firmly, escorted out of the building. 

Women's Suffrage. 

I frankly confess to you I had rather that lady had not been 
turned out. Of course, it is a great nuisance, and personally, as 
a friend of women's suffrage — ^as one who voted for it, who went down 
to the House of Commons the other night to vote for it, and who 
will vote for it again, whatever silly women may do to destroy it — 
I think it is a mistake that they should act as they do ; but they are 
judges of their own course. In due season let me say one word to these 
ladies, who are very earnest advocates of a very great cause. Let 
me say one word to them. I had a letter put in my hands before I 
came on the platform from as sincere and distinguished an advocate 
of women's suffrage as anyone in this hall, and I had meant to 
say a word about it; but really they must wait until their turn 
comes. By means of scenes of this character, they render it absolutely 
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impossible for those who are really prepared to assist them to do so, 
and I earnestly appeal to them, as a real sympathiser with 
them, not at any rate to upset meetings which are addressed 
by their best friends. For instance, Sir Edward Grey is one of the 
best women suffragists there is, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is from the bottom of his heart a believer in the cause, and, as a 
matter of fact, the only member of the Cabinet who has not been 
disturbed by these ladies is the one man who is the strongest against 
women's suffrage. 

The Government and Commissions. 

Well, now, let us get along. I was just enumerating the bills 
that had already been introduced, and I gave you a list of a few 
of them. There are two ewe lambs of my own amongst 
the list. There is the Merchant Shipping Bill, which makes it 
incumbent upon foreigners who seek the hospitality of our shores 
to conform with the laws which we have passed for the purpose of 
protecting human life. Then we have one or two inquiries on hand. I 
know it is the custom on the other side to jeer at the fact that we have 
appointed a number of commissions. Well, it depends upon the 
object of appointing them, and it depends upon when you appoint 
them. The method of the late Government was to blunder first 
and inquire afterwards. They appointed two or three or four com- 
missions after the South African war, whereas a few pertinent 
inquiries before might have avoided the whole thing, and it depends 
upon whether you appoint a commission to put off or to deal with 
it. I know of a Government that appointed a commission to inquire 
into local taxation. It inquired for years. The Government came 
in a second time, and at last, for very shame, they had to report, 
but nothing was ever done. The same Government undertook to 
deal with abuses in the Church, but was that for action or delay 1 
(A Voice: Delay.) Not the faintest doubt about it. But with 
our Government, when questions come to be dealt with, when their 
turn comes, these questions which are being investigated now will 
be dealt with, and the facts are being collected so as to enable the 
Government to take action on the right and the wisest lines. 

"Be Not Afraid." 

At the head of affairs we have a man of real courage, and you 
know when you come to deal with great questions there is a set of 
people who will say to you, "You must not frighten," and they 
always talk as if the British people were a timid race — nervous and 
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anxious. As a matter of fact, the people who dwell in these islands 
are a very enterprising people. They have won their Empire and 
built up their commerce by daring. It is by that they have even 
got their religion. It is by daring that they have got the measure 
of freedom they have got under the Constitution. They have dared 
much for liberty; they are prepared to dare even more to extend 
its frontiers. You are not dealing with a timid people easily 
frightened, and the word of the country to the Government, in my 
judgment, is this: "Be not afraid." You know, as you proceed, 
you may shed a few stragglers, never very robust. I read in the 
paper to-day that a bishop has left the Liberal party. I never 
knew that that bishop was in the Liberal party. During all these 
years he has concealed his Liberalism under a bushel so that no one 
has seen it, and the first announcement of his Liberalism is the 
announcement of his departure. We have had reactionary measures 
galore introduced into the House of Lords. I never heard of this 
great Liberal bishop getting up to contest them. We have no need 
of Liberals of that sort in the House of Lords; we know they will 
all leave the Liberal party whenever any measure is brought forward 
to deal with any of the wrongs from which the people suffer. No, let 
us go on. 

Tbe Great "Interests." 

But although there is nothing to be frightened at, there is a 
good deal to call forth the mettle of the people. We have got to 
deal with very powerful interests, federated interests, syndicated 
interests. After all, you must recollect that for every man who 
suffers a wrong there is another man to whom it means a privilege, 
and the man who fights for the privilege by which he benefits fights 
as tenaciously as the man who fights to remove the wrong. You 
have got great interests — rthe landied interest, the Established 
Church, and the brewing interest. There is no city in the Empire 
which knows better than Liverpool what the power of the brewing 
interest is. I am very proud to see on this platform to-night one 
who has dealt the most staggering blow the brewing interest ever 
sustained in Liverpool — Sir Edward Russell. But all these interests 
will not be easily overcome. They have got the Press ; they have 
got wealth; they have got Society with a big " S " ; they have got 
the tradition of unbroken power all behind them; and they have 
got the House of Lords. {Laughter, and a Voice : " The Daily 
Mail.**) That is their official organ, and I cannot say much for 
the music that it gives. 
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The House of Lords. 

Well, now when the House of Lords is mentioned, I am glad 
to see the National Liberal Federation is beginning to realise that 
that is part of the work they have got to do as a Liberal Govern- 
ment. It is time to think about it again. It has been giving us a 
reminder of late of the mischief in it. It threw out a Bill carried 
unanimously in the House of Commons — not a dissentient voice 
against it, but it goes up to the House of Lords and it is thrown 
out by four to one. That is simply a sort of warning. The House 
of Lords wanted to do what it called asserting itself. I am very much 
obliged to them. There is some use in having a warning. It gives 
you time to look round, and it is time for us to scrutinise calmly 
the claims of the Lords to override the will of the people. I have 
always felt it was a great standing menace to progress. And I 
never felt that so much as since I have taken my share as a 
responsible Minister. There it is — a sort of skeleton at the Cabinet 
table. You have always to think how it is going to do, as if really 
it mattered a scrap. It is not so much that it will reject great 
measures — ^they hardly dare do that. It does worse. Great 
measures which the great mass of the people have been thoroughly 
roused about they dare not reject, but there are other measures 
which a section of the community demand, and that are not detri- 
mental to the rest of the community, and these they can reject 
with impunity. Aye, until the time comes. Still worse, they can 
mutilate, they can disfigure, they can cut a thing out here and 
another there, and although you can get a mass of six or seven 
millions of electors to think collectively about great principles and 
come to a decision upon them, you cannot get them to come to a 
decision on details in working out those principles. That is where 
the n^ischief of this House comes in. 

What the House of Commons is. 

Well, now, let us examine their claims. What is the House of 
Commons? The House of Commons represents forty-one millions 
of people. There is not a man who tills the soil; there is not a 
man who works in a factory; there is not a man who goes to an 
office in this city ; there is not a man who goes down into the deeps 
of the earth to bring up its treasures for the benefit of mankind; 
there is not a man who sails the ocean from British ports ; there is 
not a man who gives brain, muscle, time, energy, thought to the 
industries that make up the wealth, the strength, the prosperity, 
the might of this land, who has not a voice and a vote in sending 
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a man to the House of Commons. The House of Commons repre- 
sents the industry of the country. What does the House of Lords 
represent? It represents the idleness of the country. Who is it 
that make up the House of Commons? I know it is customary 
rather to gibe at them. Do not you forget that a man getting into 
the House of Commons has to stand one of the most severe ordeals 
that any man can go through. Take the Labour representatives. 
They are the picked men of their class. There is hardly a great 
manufacture in the realm that is not represented in the House of 
Commons. Take shipping, cotton, coal — ^take all the great professions 
— it is a House which is in itself representative of every class of indus- 
try, men who have gone through the work themselves, and know it. 
That is the House of Commons. I am sitting on a Bill in Grand 
Committee. There is a sailor who has been working before the 
mast; there is a fireman who has been working in the stokehold. 
There are other workmen, working themselves in the mill or in 
the coal mine. There, cheek by jowl with your sailor, is the biggest 
individual owner of ships in the whole of the world. There are your 
great shippers, men interested on both sides, and beside them you 
have got representatives of the professions and men in other trades 
who sit as a jury and decide between them. That is the House 
of Commons. 

What the House of Lords is. 

What about the House of Lords? There is not a workman there. 
Why should not my friend Mr. Vivian be Lord Birkenhead ? Why 
should not I be Lord Carnarvon? The gentleman who is called by 
that name has never been inside the town that I know of. Nobody 
knows anything about him, and he goes there to talk in the name 
of Carnarvon. Not a workman in the House of Lords; not a Non- 
conformist there. Four-fifths of the people of this country abso- 
lutely unrepresented in that House. Well, now, I would not 
mind if it were an impartial tribunal, even if all besides were 
eliminated. You might then say, " Here is, at any rate, a 
judicial body," but even of that I am beginning to doubt 
the value. If it were judicial I would not mind, but 
would you say the bishops are impartial between them- 
selves and the Nonconformists ? They represent vested interest ; 
they represent privileges; they represent monopolies which are in 
issue, which are in controversy, which are part of the dispute. 
They themselves are on the pleadings, and they themselves are the 
judges. Well, now, I would not mind even that if they were men 
of superior intelligence. I can understand a man of great intellect 
being able to take a detached view of his own interest even, but it 
must be an intellect so colossal that it is not very common. But 
what are they? Now, there are men of great intelligence 
amongst them, but they have mostly gone up from the House of 
Commons. There is Lord Loreburn, there is the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, there is Lord Lansdowne, there is Lord James and there 
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is one very well known to my countrymen — Lord Rendell, and I 
need hardly tell you there is Lord Brassey; and there 
are a few hereditary peers who are also men of great intelligence. 
There is one man whom I consider to be a man of supreme genius, 
and that is Lord Rosebery. Then there is Lord Lansdowne, and 
there is the Duke of Devonshire, but he got his intelligence trained 
in the House of Commons. But these men all put together would 
not make a quorum in the House of Lords. What about the rest ? 
I don't want to say a disparaging word about them, and therefore 
I pay them a great compliment by saying that they are as good 
men, probably, as you would pick at random — say the first 450 men 
you picked in Bond-street to-morrow morning — ^men of average 
intelligence; some of them, perhaps, men of great gifts — with this 
difference: that the men you would pick at random in the street 
would be men of affairs, whose intelligence had been trained, and 
whose brains had been sharpened by coming into contact with the 
actual affairs of life, and by having to earn their livelihood. They 
would be men who would know something about every branch of 
the art of living. But there is only one branch of the art of living 
that a peer is forced to attend to, and that is the expenditure part. 
This is really the state of things. They are not men who are there 
because of any special gifts, but purely from the accident of their 
birth. 

The House of Lords as a Court of Appeal from the 
Decisions of the Country. 
Well, they sit in judgment as a court of appeal upon the repre- 
sentatives of 41,000,000 of people. They arrogate to themselves 
the right of saying about this Bill, ** We will allow it," about the next 
Bill " We will allow it with such modifications and restrictions as 
we in our superior wisdom shall think fit to impose," and about 
the third Bill they say, " We cannot think of letting it go through." 
I say this is an intolerable piece of arrogance, and no Liberal 
Government can possibly sit under it if the Lords put forward such 
claims as that. There is only one more word I would say about 
them. If you were sitting down to frame a Constitution for this 
country, there is no one — that is, no responsible person — who would 
ever dream of suggesting such an arrangement as the House of 
Lords. There is not a single Conservative statesman in the land — 
not even Mr. Chamberlain — would think of suggesting it. Under 
those circumstances I don't think it is too early for us to begin 
to consider carefully and calmly — before the hour of anger comes, 
before the hour of real indignation comes — what claim an assembly 
of this sort has to set itself up as a court of appeal in the decisions 
arrived at by the people of this country. 

The Education Bill. 

Well, now, there is a Bill which will go to the Lords by and by, 
and that is why I am talking about it now. It is a little Bill intro- 
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duced by my colleague Mr. Birrell, and is called the Education 
Bill. And with your indulgence I should like to say a few words 
about it. It is a difficult problem. The Government did not intro- 
duce the Bill without considering it very carefully. I don't believe 
any Cabinet ever considered a Bill with greater care than the 
present Government considered every item before they introduced it. 
I do not say it is perfect — nothing human is. You are dealing with 
one of the most intricate, delicate problems that can ever come 
before any Government for settlement. You are dealing with things' 
that affect a man's conscience, and Governments should walk warily 
when they come to the domain of conscience. You have got to 
find a path through a tangle of creeds. We have thought this was 
the best Bill, not because it was purely a Nonconf orinist Bill ; not 
because it was a Bill that purely appealed to supporters of the 
Government. It is because we considered all the difficulties, we 
considered everything that could possibly arise, and we brought in 
a Bill which we thought met the just demands of the case. It has 
created a great outcry — that was to be expected. You have only 
got to think for a moment of the changes effected by the Bill, and 
you will realise that it was unnatural not to expect that there would 
be at first a great protest against it from those who were concerned. 

The Bill of the Church Schools. 
What was the position of things? You had a great, powerful, 
and rich Church in the land that had about 13,000 State schools 
under its sole control — schools maintained out of public funds. 
You had 60,000 teacherships practically in the appointment of that 
Church. Thirteen thousand or 14,000 of those teachers had, by 
trust deeds, to be members of the Communion of that Church. 
The rest were appointed by managers who had a statutory majority, 
and therefore could appoint anyone they chose. There were 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 of public money voted by Parliament 
and by the ratepayers to maintain these schools, to pay teachers 
appointed by this Church. You had 12,000 or 13,000 school build- 
ings which are practically mission-rooms of that Church. On 
Sundays they were used for Sunday-schools; they were class-rooms 
belonging to the Church. All the lay work of the Church was 
done in those buildings, and yet the community paid for the paper- 
ing, cleaning, adorning, and repairing of these mission-rooms of 
this powerful and rich denomination. You had six or seven thousand 
parishes where the only school was a school managed in this way 
by the ministers of this Church ; managed by the community — ^where 
all the power, all the prestige that belongs to the management of 
the most important communal institutions vested in this Church. 
At one stroke all these special privileges are removed, and hence- 
forth every school maintained by the State shall be managed by the 
people who maintain it. Henceforth no man when he comes to be 
applicant for teaching in any public school shall be asked what his 
views are about the great mysteries of life and death; henceforth 
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all creedSy all sects, no creeds, no sects, shall be on a perfectly 
equal footing in the eyes of the law. 

The Protest of the Church. 

Of course, you cannot expect the men who had this power, who 
had this immense patronage, you cannot expect them to 
let the thing go without any protest and without any 
outcry. I think it is a most natural protest on their part. 
But I will tell you what I object to. I don't object to their protest. 
Every lamb bleats when it is shorn, and if the wool is not its own, but is 
glued on by Acts of Parliament, then the process of separation is 
all the more painful. I don't object to the protest. It is only 
natural they should be resentful. Every man whose privileges are 
being attacked, although they are privileges unfair and unjust to 
others, has always in the history of the world made a protest, and 
raised demonstrations. They did it in Ephesus. There was a great 
demonstration in the Albert Hall there, I believe. But I will tell 
you what I object to. I object to its being done in the name of 
religion. I do not mind them saying, " We feel very sore that you 
should take away from us the privileges which we from time im- 
memorial have enjoyed." "Have I not always appointed the 
teacher in this village ? " the manager will say. " Have I not always 
given my time to the school ? Why should you take it away from 
me and give it to this County Council, who represent the rate- 
payers ? " I say I can quite understand that attitude of mind. But 
I object to their saying that religion is going to suffer because, for- 
sooth, you are going to substitute the Sermon on the Mount for the 
Catechism. That is an offensive attack on a Book which is sacred 
to the majority of us. I do not see where the injustice comes in to 
the Church. Is it an injustice to the Church to say, " Henceforth 
every Churchman who applies for a post shall have his claims con- 
sidered on their merits " ? Is it an injustice to a man to order that 
he will be treated on his merits ? If it is, then I do not think much 
of his merits. Is it an injustice to the Church to say, " If we take 
your property "-—and I hope the less they take of it the better— 
a much finer thing would be to build a beautiful, clean, well- 
ventilated, well-lighted little school in every village in the land for 
che little children — but is it an injustice if you pay for a thing? 
Is it an injustice to say you will treat all religions alike? 

Mr. Chamberlain's Scheme. 

I acknowledge the difficulty. There are several solutions 
suggested, and, of course, Mr. Chamberlain has no end of 
them. Last week he was a Secularist; yesterday he was 
a High Churchman, with a great scheme. He was a be- 
liever in religious instruction, but nobody was to give it; there 
was nobody obliged to give it, nobody obliged to pay for 'it if it 
were given, and nobody responsible to see that it was given And 
yet It was compulsory. That is, the child was compelled to come 
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there to receive what nobody was prepared to give. That was the 
first proposition. Not only that, the teacher was to give it, if any- 
body asked him. Every sect was to have its own dogmas taught by 
the teacher. That was rather confusing. I have known schools 
where there are only two or three teachers, and I wonder how it 
would work out there. They would have to divide. One teacher 
would be a High Churchman on Monday; on Tuesday he would 
take a Primitive Methodist class; on Wednesday he would be a 
Quaker ; on Thursday he would take the Roman Catholic class, and 
prove to demonstration that he and the pupils he had taught on 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were schismatics and heretics. 
On Friday he would find repose in the Salvation Army class. Now, 
my one objection is a practical one. Not even Mr. Chamberlain 
could change his politics as rapidly as that. Well, now, it is the 
solution that comes from Birmingham. It is the latest Birmingham 
policy. I am not sure whether the Bishop of Birmingham has any- 
thing to do with it, because I observe that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
sort of a lay brother in the cause; but, really, this is a sample of 
the sort of alternatives. The Chairman made a perfectly pertinent de- 
mand at the end of his speech. He said, *' Here is the scheme. It has 
been considered carefully from every point of view. Here is the scheme. 
If you think it does not do, where is your alternative? " " Quite 
right," says Mr. Chamberlain, and up he comes — a secular scheme 
last week, or an extreme ritualistic one to-day. To-morrow you 
never know what his scheme will be. But this is a sample of the 
difficulties you have got when you face the practical solution of the 
problem. 

The Difficulties of the Secular Solution. 

Well, now, I should have liked to have said a word about 
Clause 4, but I am not so sure I am going to carry you with 
me. Well, listen to me, whether you agree with me or not (Knock 
it out). Well, stop a minute. Don't knock it out until you 
know what you are doing when you knock that out. If you had 
a perfectly secular scheme of education (cries of dissent) — ^well, you 
see the difficulty at once. If you had a perfect system of secular 
instruction, such as they have in France, it might be easy. But when 
I talk to my secular friends I see they realise the difficulty as much 
as do the Government. I was talking to a zealous secularist this 
morning — in fact, he moved the secular amendment in the House of 
Commons — a very able, honest, and fearless man — Mr. Maddison — 
and I tried to elicit his views.* He wanted moral instruction in the 
schools. After all, you must teach not merely geography, not merely 
the boundaries of land and sea, not merely the frontiers of Empire 
—you must also show them the boundaries of right and wrong, and 
the frontiers that divide good from evil. That is part of the business 
of the State. You must remember this — the school is becoming 
more and more woven in the life of the citizen. I won't say the 
home is getting less and less — I hope not — but the school is becom- 
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ing more and more an ingredient, an element, in the character of 
the State. Think of it ! Five hours a day, five days a week, seven 
or .eight years of its life, a little child sits under the vigilant, the 
trained, and the impartial eye of a teacher, who knows him, knows 
his defects of will and of temperament — all that goes to make 
character. The teacher sees it, corrects it, amends it, and strengthens 
him where he is weak. You must remember that is what is making 
this country. It is in the making now in these schools, and the teacher 
is a man who fashions the destinies of Britain. How many parents 
can say that they have got their children five hours a day for years 
constantly within their supervision ? Now, I put this to my secularist 
friend : When you come to teach the child of right and wrong, are 
you going to exclude the one which is the highest standard known 
to Britain of good conduct with life and to death? And my 
secularist friend said "No; I would not exclude it." Where are 
you? You then have introduced the Bible into the schools. 

Clause 4. 

Don't forget there are two considerable sections of the com- 
munity who honestly take a different attitude towards the Bible to 
what you and I do. Let us recognise it. You may think it wrong, 
you might think it monstrous, intolerant. No man has a right to 
sit in judgment on his neighbour's conscience. Take the Jew. The 
most important part of our Scriptures he regards as a reflection 
upon his creed, a reflection upon his race, and he holds 
to his views with that wonderful racial tenacity which is 
unparalleled in the history of nationalities, and which I 
marvel at as a man belonging to a little nation myself 
— I am filled with admiration of it, and I say : Are you going to 
outrage the two deepest sentiments of the human heart by imposing 
upon a community of that kind anything which is an outrage upon 
their conscience? You must, at any rate, meet them if you are 
going to be fair to conscience. Now, let me give you another. Take 
our Catholic fellow-citizens. Their attitude towards the Book is not 
ours. I was very much impressed by the speech delivered by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, and what he read from the Catholics of Preston, 
on their attitude towards the Bible and private judgment. It is not 
ours. I am not going into the question now, but there it is, and if 
any Anglican says his attitude towards the Bible is the attitude of 
the Catholic, or the attitude of the Jew, he is also entitled to his 
private judgment, but he has no right to be in the Protestant 
Church. His place ought to be outside. What do we say in these 
cases ? The only thing Clause 4 says is this — the Bill provides that 
local authorities may supply Bible teaching in the schools of the 
land, so long as you don't teach the dogmas that divide one sect 
from another. But that is no use to the Jew or to the Catholic. 
He cannot accept it. It is an offence to his conscience, and you 
cannot argue with him. He would not be a Catholic if you could 
convince him. You must accept that fact. And what do we say? 
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We say: " Very wiell, if the vast majority of the parents in any 
particular school built by these denominations recognise that they 
ctonot accept this common Bible teaching, it is idle to enforce it 
upon them.'V And, therefore, we will give them the facility to 
pi-pvid^ themselves, at their own expense, outside the hours of 
secular teaching, the religious teaching that will have the greatest 
effect upon the children who attend that school. 

What Would Happen if Clause 4 were " Knocked Out'' 

I tell you frankly, I was not one of those who cared much for Clause 
4, but I am a convert, and I own it. I think it is a moderate, reasonable 
attempt to meet one of the greatest diOGiculties we could encounter. 
Let me ask you to rejflect for a moment what may befall if it is 
not accepted, and I ask my Nonconformist friends specially whether 
they are prepared to contemplate it? The Catholic is a man of con- 
viction~(A Voicb : Superstition), Well, that as a Protestant may 
be your view, and it may be mine; but I say again, you have no 
right to dictate to another man's conscience. I^t me put this to 
you. What will happen ? He has no fear of the consequences. His 
creed and his faith are first to him. He makes great sacrifices, and 
It IS a matter of wonder to see in a little town like Carnarvon the 
sacrifices made by a small community of Catholics to keep their 
little school together. They are not doing it for proselytising pur- 
poses. I have never heard them attempt to proselytise a sinde 
Nonconformist in the town. They simply do it to keep a shrine 
for the mea and women of their own faith and their children If 
you say that the schools must be closed the natural thing that 
happens will be they will try and keep a little school going here and 
there, and where they cannot have one they simply won't send their 
children to school. Why, it is no use going to a Catholic parent 
and saying. You must send your child to school. We will teach 
him to read and write, and make a man of him." There would be 
no use m doing that if he thinks that driving his child to school 
under these conditions is to drive him to endless doom. You cannot 
argue with him. It is a horror which is present to his mind You 
«n^ TJ'''''' '* ?^ay;you may think it superstition, but it is there. 
Int II IZ K^ 1^ '**'^ ^? ^^V^i^r. are you going to start send! 
scho^lV^.? S^ parents who will not send their children to 
?r?S ^ '^ V ^""^^'^ i^now you are not; therefore, let us 
frankly say we will meet the case in a courageous manner I am 

cE ^'^ ^'''' *^'' •^^'' ^^* ^ ^^^*^^ *^ '^y *^^* about thfs 
Simple Bible Teaching. 
As for the rest, I wish only to sum up what we nro 
pose domg-as for the rest, we 'say that for^all peopTe X 
want re igious teaching in the schools you can provide what irirnn«« 
as simple Bible teaching, and I still Idhere tfthe worSt^'^^^^^^^ 
the irresponsible chatter of anybody. You can teach^t ?n tht 
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schools. Aye, if you ask extreme sectarians they will always tell you 
that the things wherein they differ from others are the fundamental 
doctrines of their faith. They will always tell you that. These are 
the things they defend, these are the things that are attacked, atid 
the man who defends a post always exaggerates its importance in the 
general line of battle. But, after all, all the great Christian virtues 
are undenominational, and the greatest virtue of all is certainly 
undenominational — I mean charity. These things you can teach in 
the schools. Here is a catechism that was put into my hands to-day 
from one of our Colonies — a catechism in which they all agree 
(except the Catholics, whose attitude towards the Bible is entirely 
different) — ^a common syllabus of teaching for the children of Jamaica. 
I find the first man who signs it is the Archbishop of the West 
Indies, and you have the leading men of the denominations there 
frankly recognising the differences that divide them. But they say 
there is a suflScient common body of doctrine and faith which they 
can teach to the children in all schools without any distinction. 
Ah! after all, I am not here to criticise catechisms of denomina- 
tions, but they have a way of putting in the background the things 
which the Founder of our faith put in the foreground. I was 
amazed, going through them, to find that that sublime code of Chris- 
tian morals — ^the Sermon on the Mount — ^is not in these catechisms at 
all, for the reason given by Lord Robert Cecil, who said it was 
worthless for the purpose of teaching religion. He said so in the 
House of Commons. There is nothing in them that would induce 
you to believe that the advent of the Christian era was heralded 
by a proclamation of peace on earth and goodwill to men. 

What is Wanted in the Schools. 

What we want taught in the schools is something that will raise 
the people out of that quicksand of wrong from which for 
centuries they have been struggling in vain to extricate 
themselves. Denominationalism has had its chance. It has 
taught our rulers, our statesmen — the men who governed 
the land — ^for 1,200 years; and there are millions of people 
to-day on the verge of hunger in the richest land that e'er the sun 
shone on. Let us have something that will help the people out of 
that. The two greatest lifts humanity has had for 1,900 years came 
from a revolt against denominationalism — the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the Fjrench Revolution; and what we want is a teaching 
that will educate the conscience of the nation, so that it cannot 
tolerate a system of things where one man hungers so that another 
should feast; where one man is broken in health, strength, will, 
spirit, and heart on the wheels of toil so that another shall spend 
his days in sloth and his nights in dissipation. What we want is a 
teaching that will be for the people in the days that are to come a 
pillar of fire in the gloom of the night to lead them to that 
land of promise where there shall be no oppression, no injustice, no 
wrong, no war, and where brotherhood shall reign. 
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Vote of Thanks to Mr. Lloyd-George and Confidence in 
the Government, 

The Eight Hon. A. H. D. Acland (President of the National 
Liberal Federation) moved the following resolution: — 

** That this meeting expresses its deep regret at the absence of the 
Prime Minister and at the cause of that absence, while according its 
warmest thanks to Mr. Lloyd-George for his presence and speech 
to-night; it congratulates Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon his 
accession to the high office of Prime Minister and assures him 
and his colleagues of the loyal and heartfelt confidence of the Liberal 
party ; endorses the resolutions adopted by the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation at its meetings in Liverpool, and pledges itself to 
use every effort to maintain and increase the strength of Liberalism in 
the constituencies." 

Mr. Acland said that in Liverpool he was a wholly new and in- 
experienced hand. As President of the National Liberal Federation, 
he followjBd in this honoured position two distinguished men, and 
more immediately he followed their fellow-citizen, of whom they 
were justly proud, Mr. Augustine Birrell, who was a man of cheery 
temperament, of great wit, and of wonderful humour of speech. 
With regard to Mr. Lloyd-George, he was sure they would appre- 
ciate with what pleasure the Federation welcomed him amongst 
them for the first time as a Minister of the Cabinet, and they 
trusted he and his colleagues would carry out the work entrusted to 
them by the people of this country in a way which would be of last- 
ing value to the State. 

The Right Hon. R. R. Cherry, M.P., seconded. He conveyed 
a message of regret for non-attendance from Major Seely, M.P., who 
was occupied as a member of the Select Committee on War Office 
Expenditure. As to Mr. Lloyd-George, he was never afraid to 
state what he believed to be right. That was the reason why he 
exercised |;he influence that he did in affairs of State. He was 
pleased toihear what Mr. Lloyd-George had said about the rights 
of small minorities in regard to education. It was to the credit of 
the Liberal party that, having won a great victory at the polls and 
being in a position to force what they liked upon the country, they 
were determined, as far as possible, to do justice to all classes of 
citizens, however small. 

The Chairman, having alluded to the absence of Mr. Richard D. 
Holt, who had undertaken to support the resolution of thanks to 
Mr. Lloyd-George, said! that a great blow had fallen upon the 
Holt family by the sudden death of Mrs. Robert D. Holt. Anyone 
in Liverpool who knew what Mr. R. D. Holt and the Holt family 
were would unhesitatingly tender their most sincere sympathy to 
them in their trouble. 

Dr. a. p. Thomas, in supporting the resolution, referred hope- 
fully to the prospects of Liberalism in Bootle, in which division he 
was defeated at the General Election. The Liberals had been de- 
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feated by alien immigrants of a most undesirable character — the 
Liverpool freeholders, who neither owned property nor resided in 
the division. By the Plural Voting Bill the Government was going 
to put a stop to the further importation of undesirables of this sort. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, in his brief period of office, had done more to 
meet the wishes of the shipping community of Liverpool than the 
last Government had done during its whole ten years of office. 

The vote of thanks was carried with great enthusiasm. 

Vote of Thanks to Chairman. 

Mr. Lloyd-George apologised to the ladies for not redeeming 
the promise he had given to make some reference to the question 
of women's suffrage. The time had slipped by in the discussion on 
the education question, and he had quite overlooked the subject in 
which they were interested. But all he had intended to say was 
that he was a consistent supporter of their claims. In his opinion, 
the vast majority of the members of the present House would be 
similarly favourable so long as their sympathies were not alienated 
by the methods which ladies were now pursuing, and which were 
anything but wise and tactful. He proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. He mentioned the fact that Mr. Evans was organising 
secretary to Lord Brassey when he was the Liberal candidate for 
Birkenhead in 1861, which was just two years before he (Mr. 
Lloyd-George) joined the Liberal party. No man had been a harder 
worker for Liberalism than Mr. Evans had been, both in Liverpool 
and outside. 

Mr. George Whiteley, M.P., the Chief Liberal Whip, in 
seconding, congratulated Liverpool on the progress which it had 
made in its political opinions. Liverpool used to be a synonym for 
all that was retrogressive, stagnant, and stupid; but now it was 
amongst the advanced and progressive centres, and sent four excel- 
lent members to Parliament. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, Mr. Evans briefly 
replied, and the proceedings terminated. 
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Breakfast to Liberal Secretaries and Agents. 

On Friday morning, May 25tli, the Liberal Secretaries and 
Agents, to the number of over 200, were entertained at breakfast at 
the Reform Club on the joint invitation of Mr. George Whiteley, 
M.P. (Chief Liberal Whip), and the President of the National 
Liberal Federation. 

Mr. Whiteley, in the course of a brief address, referred to the 
great victory which the party had gained at the General Election, 
principally, in his opinion, on the twin policies of Free Trade and 
Education. The country had shown that it would have nothing to 
do with the taxed loaf, and that preferential, differential, or 
graduated religion in our schools was repugnant to it. He looked 
forward to a great harvest of progressive and Liberal legislation, 
and hoped that the members of the House of Commons would 
remember that the orations even of a Demosthenes, a Cicero, a 
Gladstone, or a Lloyd-George took up valuable time, and would, 
therefore, exercise moderation. 

Mb. Acland remarked that it was a fundamental mistake to 
suppose that they could rest on their oars since the General Election. 
They had to keep Liberalism alive, and if they were to make it a 
really great force for good in the country they must look facts in 
the face. They must not pretend that they did not know that, like 
their opponents before them, they had a majority in Parliament out 
of proportion with the votes received at the last election. Don't 
let them forget that if they let their machinery get rusty it would 
take a long time to get into working order again. He was sure that 
all members of Parliament and all who had the chance would do 
everything in their power to supply all that was necessary to assist 
the agents to continue their work, just as though the election was 
pending at any time. Don't let them forget that the forces against 
them were the same as they ever were. In this country, where 
Conservatism was so deep and liad such a tremendous hold — and 
would have, as far as they could foresee, for many a day to comfe — 
there would always be tremendous forces against them, alike in rhe 
town and in the village, and it was no use pretending that they had 
conquered those forces for good — because they had not. They 
were alive, and would be more alive than ever. Let them therefore 
do all in their power to keep their armour bright, for, after all, it 
was a fighting matter and man was a fighting animal. Let them 
bear in mind their opposing forces, and let them keep their eyes 
fixed on them from now to the next election. Mr. Acland proceeded 
to eulogise the work of Mr. Hudson, of Mr. Geake (the Secretary 
of the Liberal Publication Department) and of Mr. Frank Barter. 
Finally, he said they all rejoiced in the splendid work done by the 
agents, and he hoped they would once more carry the banner of 
Liberalism to victory when the time came. 
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Mr. Lloyd-George, who was enthusiastically received, said: 
After the rebuke administered by the Chief Whip to Parlia- 
mentarians who make long speeches, I shall take the hint and con- 
fine myself within the compass of a very few minutes. I always 
believe in the motto of the late Mr. Biggar, who was the greatest 
artist in the great art of Parliamentary consumption of time that 
was ever known. His great motto was — "Never speak except in 
Government time *' ; and this not being Government time I do not 
think I will occupy much of it. I am very delighted to meet here 
on the morrow of the victory the men to whose skill and energy and 
devotion that victory — certainly the magnitude of it — was to a very 
large extent due. We meet here the officers of the army after the 
victory to breakfast together. I recollect a very distinguished 
member of Parliament telling me that he breakfasted with Bismarck 
after Gravelotte, and he said there was a great difficulty in finding 
material for breakfast. However, Bismarck managed to get six 
eggs, three of which he took himself, and the remaining three he 
divided amongst the army. Our Bismarcks have treated us more 
liberally this morning. I agree with what has fallen from Mr. 
Acland, my political godfather, that after all we are only beginning 
our task, and that we should not rest on our oars. As a matter of 
fact, we have only just succeeded in getting the boat into the water, 
and the time has begun for plying the oars. We won the last 
election very largely owing to the angry resentment of the country — 
the angry resentment which the country felt at the worst display 
of incompetence that any Government has ever been guilty of. 
Our task was almost an easy one. We had simply to roll out the 
list of the names of those who composed the Ministry, and the 
thing was done. But now we have got a very big job in front of 
us, and we need all the encouragement and strength that comes not 
merely from the loyal support of those who are in the country, but 
•from the organised support of the country, and that will depend 
upon you. We are challenging great interests and powerful ones. 
It is true that next year our task may be a little easier. When 
we are attacking the drink interest, I shall expect at any rate that 
all the zealous friends of religious education will support us. But 
still there is a good deal to be done, and it is only to be done by 
steady, consistent work. Our majority is a very huge one, and that 
in itself is a peril, because there is no battle in which you must 
not expect casualties, and these casualties will probably occur here 
and there in the course of the next few years. But nothing must 
discourage us. We must go on. The country is really Liberal at 
heart. It believes in progress, and wherever they get it I am per- 
fectly certain they will support the Ministry that is accomplishing 
their wishes in that respect. That seems to me to be the lesson in 
every part of the Empire. It does not matter where you go — 
Canada, New Zealand, any part of the Empire — as long as a 
Government is really engaged upon the work of progress they get 
the support of the vast majority of the people dwelling in that part 
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of this great commonwealth. I am sure that is what will happen 
here. It is rather extraordinary when you come to think of it. The 
Unionist party have practically been in power for twenty years, and 
as long as they were doing progressive work they got the support 
of England. Between 1886 and 1892 they did some fairly good 
work. They disestablished quarter sessions, and established free 
education ; they gave local government in this country ; later on they 
gave local government in Ireland ; and as long as they were doing 
really progressive work the country was behind them, and it was 
only when they began to fall back upon the old reactionary ideas 
that the country repudiated them. That shows that England is 
really Liberal ; and if this Government not only fully realises that, 
but fully acts upon it, there is not the slightest danger that England 
will desert them. Of course, the Celt is always all right. You need 
not fear him. He is a man with great ideals and great hopes. He 
must be, or else he would have broken his heart long ago. You can 
do a great deal not only by supporting us when we are doing good 
work, but by seeing that we are doing good work, by insisting 
upon it, and by occasionally reminding us what we are there for. 
Even Liberal Governments have to be reminded sometimes that 
they are there to do the work of Liberalism, but not this Govern- 
ment, I hope. But if you see any lapses of that kind remind us, 
and I am sure you will be dbing good work for Liberalism and for 
the Government itself. We will have to fight another General 
Election — I don't know how soon — you cannot tell. That depends 
upon the House of Lords, but you may depend upon it that a 
Liberal Government will not allow the will of the people to be 
thwarted for ever by the House of Lords. It is just possible that 
the time may come, and that it is not far distant, when a Liberal 
Government will find it incumbent upon itself really to place that 
great issue before the country. But, whether or not, one thing is 
important, that when my friend Mr. Geake, head of the Liberal 
Publication Department, comes to prepare the Liberal leaflets for, 
let us say, 1911, he will have such a record of work done to place 
before the electors that they will say to us, " Well done, good 
and faithful servants. Enter upon another six years.*' Well, that 
is the most important thing. I am very delighted to meet here the 
gentlemen who have got to do the bulk of the work in the country 
during the next five or six years. I quite agree with Mr. Acland as 
to the magnificent work done by the National Liberal Federation, 
by Mr. Hudson, Mr. Edward) Evans, Mr. Geake, and Mr. Barter. 
I again thank you for this opportunity of meeting you here together, 
and I trust that this will not be the last great victory which 
Liberalism will secure in your lifetime and in mine. 

Mr. R. a. Hudson (Secretary of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion) proposed a vote of thanks to the hosts — Mr. Acland and Mr. 
Whiteley. He also thanked Mr. E. Evans and Mr. Bertram 
Furniss — their Liverpool hosts. The agents, he said, were highly 
satisfied with the meetings which had been held in Liverpool, and 
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they all hoped it would not be many years before they were again 
assembled in that hospitable city. 

- Mr. Linforth, of Leeds (Secretary of the Leeds Liberal Federa- 
tion), seconded. 

The vote of thanks was passed amid applause. Mr. Acland and 
Mr. Evans responded, the latter acknowledging the valuable ser- 
vices of his secretary, Mr. Furniss. 

Mr. Bertram Furniss, in response to calls, delivered a brief 
speech in which he compared the position of the Liberal party when 
he first came to Liverpool as agent in 1899 with the position to-day. 
Seven years ago, he said, there was only one Liverpool Liberal 
member of Parliament, now there were four. At that time they 
had only six Liberal aldermen in the City Council, and they still 
had only six — but that was a matter over which the party had no 
control. They had, however, increased the number of councillors 
from fourteen to forty-three. They had, in fact, a clear majority 
amongst the elected councillors of the city. During the seven years 
the Liverpool Liberal Federal Council had trebled the number of its 
subscribers, and during the past year they had received £1,500 more 
than in 1899. Mr. Furniss returned thanks to his staff for the assist- 
ance they had rendered him in making arrangements for the reception 
of the delegates. 
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OTHER MEETINGS. 



In addition to the meetings reported in the preceding pages a 
series of business meetings, under the auspices of the Society of 
Certificated and Associated! Liberal Agents and the Gladstone Bene- 
volent Fund for Liberal Agents, were held on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May 22nd and May 23rd, the most important of these 
being the thirteenth annual meeting of the former society, at which 
meeting Mr. Robert A. Hudson was elected Chairman for the en- 
suing year. 



The agents attending these meetings were entertained at 
luncheon and tea by Mr. Edward Evans at the Junior Reform Club 
on Tuesday, May 22nd, and the Examining Board of the Agents' 
Society were the guests of Mr. Hudson at dinner at the Reform 
Club the same evening. 



On the evening of Wednesday, May 23rd, a reception was given 
at the Philharmonic Hall by the President of the Liverpool Liberal 
Federal Council and the Presidents of the nine Liverpool divisional 
Liberal Associations to the members of Parliament, delegates, and 
other representative Liberals attending the meetings. Mr. 
Evans extended a cordial welcome to the visitors to Liver- 
pool, and short speeches were also delivered by Lord Brassey, the 
Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P., and 
others. 



Previous to the reception Mr. Edward Evans and the Chairman 
of the Liverpool Reform Club (Mr. A. G. Jeans) entertained at 
dinner at the Reform Club the officers and Executive Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation, the officers of the local Liberal 
Associations, and a large number of members of Parliament and 
other representative Liberals, and on Thursday, May 24th the 
Chairman (Mr. Walter J. Bellis) and Committee of the Liverpool 
Junior Reform Club entertained a similar representative gatherinff 
at luncheon at the Junior Reform Club. 



On the afternoon of Thursday, May 24th, a public meeting was 
held m the Hope Hall under the auspices of the Women's Liberal 
Federation Mrs. E. Stewart Brown presided, and speeches were 
delivered by the Right Hon. R. R. Cherry, K.C., M.P., Mrs 
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Louise B. Swann, Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., Mrs. Allan Bright, 
Mrs. Sheldon Amos, and others. 



On the same afternoon the delegates enjoyed a series of very 
attractive excursions, arranged for by the local Reception Com- 
mittee. Amongst the most largely attended were river excursions 
and visits to the magnificent steamships Arabic and Lucania by the 
courtesy of the White Star and Cunard lines, and a visit to Port 
Sunlight on the invitation of Messrs. Lever Bros. Ltd., the visitors 
in each case being entertained at tea. 



The Electric Overhead Railway and Generating Station were also 
visited by a large number of delegates, the directors of the company 
courteously permitting inspection of the powerful electrical 
machinery and plant. 

A special service, arranged by the Rev. E. N. Hoare, was held 
on the morning of Thursday, May 24th, at the Cathedral. The 
Rector of Liverpool (Canon Kempthorne) being the preacher. 



Considerations of space prevent these various gatherings being inore 
than merely chronicled. 



The National Press Agency Ltd., Printers, etc., Whitefriars IIuu!>e, London, E.G. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL, 1906. 

£iU introduced in House of Commons^ April 9<A, 1906. 

Bead a second time, by 410 to 204 {majority 206), May lOth, 1906- 

Bead a third time, by 369 to 177 (majority 192), and sent to the 
Lords, July SOth, 1906. 

Bead there a second time, August Srd, 1906. 



[^.B, — The Bill does not apply to Scotland or Ireland.] 



I.— SUMMARY OF MAIN PROVISIONS OF 
THE BILL AS IT LEFT THE COMMONS. 



[It should be noted that the numbers of all the clauses — except the first 
four — differ from what they were in the Bill as introduced.] 

ALL SCHOOLS TO BE "PROVIDED" SCHOOLS. 

From January 1st, 1908, all schools recognised (and therefore 
maintained) by the local education authority must be " provided " 
schools [1]. At present a school may be either (a) " provided " (an 
old Board school or a newly erected Council school), or (6) " non- 
provided '* — i.e., a voluntary school to which the Cowper-Temple 
Clause (forbidding denominational instruction) does not apply. 

Transfer of Existing: Voluntary Schools. 

The local education authority is empowered to obtain the use of 
the school-house of any existing voluntary school by arrangement 
with the owners of the school-house [2 (1)], who, when they are 
charitable trustees, are in turn empowered to enter into such an 
arrangement notwithstanding their trusts [2 (2)]. 

When charitable trustees refuse to make an arrangement with 
the authority, the latter may apply to a Commiswion of three [10} 
to make a scheme as to the mode in which effect is to be given to 
the trusts of the school-house [9 (1)]. The three Commissioners 
appointed by the Act are Sir Arthur Wilson, K.C.I.E., Sir Hugh 
Owen, G.C.B., and Mr. Worsley-Taylor, K.C. [10 (1)]. 
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Such a scheme is to be framed on the legal principles applicable 
in such a case [9 (2)]. If the Commission is of opinion that the use 
of the school-house for a provided school is the best mode of giving 
effect to the trusts, they may make a scheme to that end, and the 
rent to be paid by the authority is to be settled after regard has 
been paid to : — 

(1) grants, if any, received from public funds towards the 
building, enlargement, improvement, or fitting-up of the school- 
house; 

(2) the fact that the authority will only require the school- 
house on five days of the week ; 

(3) the facilities given therein for special religious instruction in 
accordance with the original trusts (see below) ; 

(4) the fact that the authority will bear the cost of maintenance 
and repair; 

and such other circumstances as may properly be considered 
[9 (2) (6)]. 

If the trustees refuse to make an arrangement on the ground 
that they propose themselves to carry on an elementary school, they 
must guarantee to do so effectively for at least five years [9 (2) (a)]. 

The authority is in certain cases empowered to make temporary 
use of voluntary school buildings [11] and there is a temporary 
restriction on the closing of voluntary schools- [12]. The object of 
these two clauses is to ensure continuity in education in case the 
voluntary schools are not transferred in time, or are attempted to 
be closed in order to block the working of the Act. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN NEW PROVIDED 

SCHOOLS. 

[N',B. — ^* New Provided" = ^* transferred existing Voluntary."] 

(A) Ordinary Facilities. 

In a new provided school it may be a part of the arrangement of 
transference that the denomination to which the school-house 
belongs may provide denominational teaching to those children 
whose parents desire such teaching on not more than two mornings 
a week, and the mornings fixed by the authority shall be the same 
for all the children unless this is made difficult by either the size 
of the school or the number of classes in it [3 (1)]. The cost of 
this denominational teaching cannot be paid by the authority [3 
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(2)] ; and the teachin'g cannot be given by the teachers [8 (1)]. In a 
new provided isichool the authority may provide religious instruc- 
tion of the Cowper-Temple type on any or all days. 

(B) Extended Facilities. 

In the case of •xtended facilities for denominational teaching 
(designed to meet the case where there is a great mass of children 
whose parents desire this special denominational teaching) the 
only religious instruction on any or every day of the week will be 
that of the denomination [4 (1)], and here the teachers may, if the 
local authority give permission, be paid by the denominationalists 
to give the religious instruction [4 (1)]. " Extended facilities " can 
only be given to a school in a borough or urban district with a 
population of at least 5,000 [4 (3)]. An application for " extended 
facilities " may be made by the parents of at least 20 children 
attending the school, but can only be entertained by a local edu- 
cation authority if it appears as the result of a ballot that the 
parents of not less than four-fifths of the children attending the 
school desire these facilities [4 (1)]. It is laid down that accom- 
modation must exist in other schools without extended facilities 
for the children of parents not desiring the facilities, but such 
accommodation need not be provided for the children of a parent 
not desiring it and not having voted at the ballot. 

No rent is to be paid by the authority for a school-house in 
respect of which extended facilities are granted [4 (1)]. 

A permission for extended facilities can only be granted or 
withdrawn after public local inquiry [4 (1) and (2)]. 

An application may be made for extended facilities to take effect 
in the event of transference of the school to the authority [4 (4)]. 

If a local authority decline, after inquiry, to grant extended 
facilities, an appeal lies to the Board of Education [5 (1)]. 

In that appeal the Board of Education may do one of three 
things : — 

(a) Confirm the action of the local authority in refusing the 

facilities ; 
(6) Reverse the decision of the authority, and order that 

authority to grant facilities, it being Uien the authority's 

" duty " to give the facilities; or 
(c) Permit, in exceptional circumstances, the school to be a 

State-aided school — i.e., to get the Government grants 

out of taxes, but to receive nothing from the rates. (In 
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this case, the school would not be within the scope of 
Clause 1 — i.e., it would not be a provided school.) [5 (1) 
(2) (5).] 

If the parents of at least twenty children are dissatisfied with 
the mode in which the local authority affords the facilities (e.g., 
a refusal by the authority to permit the teachers to give the relig- 
ious instruction), these parents may appeal to the Board of Educa- 
tion, who, if they think it reasonable, may permit the school to 
continue as a State-aided school [5 (4)]. 



Religious Instruction.— Summary. 



Old Provided : 



New Provided : Two Types, 
(a) Ordinary facilities. 



(b) Extended facilities . 

[in boroughs and urban 
districts, with not less 
than 5,000 population]. 



St ATE- Aided. 



No change. 

i.e., Cowper-Temple Clause re- 
mains. Religious instruction 
at option of local authority, 
but cannot be denominational. 

Two days' denominational teach- 
ing of sect to which school 
building belongs, but not by 
teacher. 

Cowper-Temple teaching on any 
or all days at option of local 
authority. 

No Cowper-Temple teaching. 

Five days' denominational teach- 
ing of sect to which school 
building belongs, given by 
teachers if local authority 
agrees, the teachers being paid 
by the denomination. 

Entirely at discretion of owner 
or trustees of school — in all 
cases, doubtless, denomina- 
tional. 



ATTENDANCE DURING RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 

No child can be compelled to attend except during the time 
allotted in the time-table exclusively to secular instruction [7]. 
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THE TEACHERS. 

Teachers will no longer be chosen by private managers, but 
by the local education authority [1]. In the " ordinary 
facilities " new provided schools, they may give the Cowper-Temple 
teaching, but not the denominational [8 (1)] ; in the " extended 
facilities '* new provided schools, they may, subject to the consent 
of the local authority, give the denominational instruction by agree- 
ment with the denominational trustees [4 (1)]. No teacher can be 
required to give any form of religious instruction (including Cowper- 
Temple teaching), and it is expressly laid down that there must be 
no religious tests in their appointment [8 (2)]. 

The rights and tenure of teachers in existing voluntary schools 
that become new provided schools are preserved [8 (3) and (4)]. 

FINANCE. 

In addition to any other parliamentary grant, there is to be 
annually paid, out of moneys provided by Parliament, a grant of 
£1,000,000, to be distributed amongst local education authorities 
in such shares and in such manner as may be determined by the 
minutes of the Board of Education for the time being in force with 
respect to public elementary schools [13]. This is to cover the cost 
to the authorities of (a) the repair and maintenance of the school 
building, and (h) the rent to be paid to the owners of new provided 
schools for the use of them on five days of the week. 

The maximum period of repayment for loans by a county comncil 
is to be raised from 30 to 60 years [17]. 

The limit of a twopenny rate, which is all that a county council 
can now spend on higher education, is abolished [18]. 

DELEGATION OF POWERS IN COUNTIES. 

Every County Council must, within two years of the passing of 
the Act, prepare a scheme for the delegation of power to "re- 
presentative bodies.'* Amongst powers that cannot be delegated 
are those connected with the appointment of teachers and the 
affording of facilities for denominational instruction [15 (1)]. The 
scheme to come into force when approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion [15 (5)]. The councils of counties with a population of less 
than 65,000 may decide that in their case no scheme is necessary 
[15 (6)]. 

A delegation area must be a local government area, or com- 
bination of such [15 (4)]. 
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A representative body may be either : — 
(a) A body elected ad hoc (women to be eligible) ; or 
(6) the council of a local government area where that area is 

also the whole delegation area; or 
(c) a body of members of councils of local government areas, 
and permissively of additional nominated members (of 
whom some must be women), such nominated members 
not being more than one-fourth of the whole body [15 (4)]. 

USE OF SCHOOL-HOUSE OUT OF SCHOOL HOURS. 

When the authority, in its school-houses, has not suitable ac- 
commodation, it can (on terms to be agreed upon) claim the use, 
out of the school hours, of any room in the school house of a 
transferred voluntary school for educational purposes on not more 
than three days of the week [23]. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 

A local education authority is empowered to provide vacation 
schools, vacation classes, play centres, or other means of holiday 
recreation [24 (a)]. 

HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

It is the duty of a local education authority to provide for the 
medical inspection of children before, or at, their admission, and on 
such other occasions as the Board of Education may direct, and it is 
empowered to make such arrangements as that Board may sanction 
for attending to the health and physical condition of children 
[24 (6)]. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The local education authority is empowered to aid by scholar- 
ships the instruction in public elementary schools of scholars from 
the age of twelve up to the limit for the provision of instruction 
in a public elementary school fixed by § 22 (2) of the Act of 
1902 [24 (c)]. 

TEACHERS' REGISTER. 

The Teachers' Register created by the Board of Education Act 
of 1899 is abolished [25]. 
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ALLOWANCE TO TEACHERS LOSING EMPLOY- 
MENT IN CONSEQUENCE OF ACT. 

When, in consequence of the Act, a teacher in a voluntary 
school either losee employment or gets a diminished salary, he is 
to be entitled to get compensation from the local education authority ' 
(for the area in which the school is situate), such compensa- 
tion not to exceed three times the yearly salary (in case of loss of 
employment) or yearly diminution of salary, the point of time 
for the calculation being June 1st, 1906 [27 (1)]. 

A teacher dissatisfied with the compensation award has an 
appeal to the Board of Education [27 (2)]. 

COUNCIL FOR WALES. 

A central education authority for Wales (including Monmouth), 
to be called the Council of Wales, is to be created by an Order in 
Council, its members to be appointed by the councils of counties, 
county boroughs, and boroughs and urban districts of over 25,000 
population. In determining representation, regard is to be had to 
population and ratable value, but each county and county borough 
must have at least two representatives, and, so far as practicable, 
minorities are to have representation in the proportion, so far as 
possible, of at least one in three [26 (1) (2)]. 

The following powers and duties, so far as they relate to Wales, 
are to be transferred to the Council of Wales : — 

(a) of the Board of Education ; and 

(6) of the Board of Agriculture with respect to instruction con- 
nected with agriculture and forestry; and 

(c) of the Central Welsh Board for Intermediate Education, 
but the following powers and duties are reserved to the Board of 
Education : — 

(a) Appeals to the Board of Education under this Act; 

(6) The power of determining whether any transferred voluntary 

school shall be discontinued or not; 
{c) The regulation and costs of the State-aided schools {see 

above)', and 

(d) The powers of Board of Education, under Charitable Trusts 

Acts, 1883 to 1894, and Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 

1889 [26 (4)]. 
Any money placed at the disposal of the Council by Parliament 
on estimates submitted by the Treasury shall be administered by 
that Council subject to Treasury control [26 (5)]. 
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II.— THE TEXT OF THE BILL. 



(Comments on the text are given in smaller type. Portions of ike amended 
BUI not in the BUI as introduced are between square brackets,) 

PART I. -ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

No schools recognised as jmblic elementary schools except those of 
local education authority. 
1, — On and after the first day of January one thousand nine 
hundred and eight, a school shall not be recognised as a public 
elementary school unless it is a school provided by the local educa- 
tion authority. 

This clause establishes a uniform system of elementary schools, 
since every such school has to become a provided school, as 
defined by the Act of 1902, except a state-aided school (see Clause 
5). The effect of this is to sweep away all the denominational 
managers, since a provided school is managed by managers, 
all of them nominated by a public elected local body. 

Arrangements with respect to schoolhouses of existing voluntary schools, 

2. — (1) A local education authority for the purpose of continuing 
any existing voluntary school as a school provided by them, in 
cases where they desire to do so, may with the consent of the Board 
of Education make any arrangements they think fit by agreement 
with the owners of the schoolhouse of the school for obtaining such 
use of it as is required for carrying on a public elementary school, 
and may as occasion requires [renew any ©uch arrangement or] 
make fresh arrangements for the purpose in a similar manner ; but 
it shall be a condition of any such arrangement — 

(a) that the local education authority during the continuance 
of the arrangement keep the schoolhouse in good re- 
pair, and are enabled to make any alterations and im- 
provements which in the opinion of the local education 
authority (or in case of dispute in the opinion of the 
Board of Education) [appear to] be reasonably required 
[subject to the right of the owner of a schoolhouse 
which is not held under any charitable trust himself 
to carry out, if he wishes it, any alterations or im- 
provements so required, and to recover from the local 
education authority any expenses which, in the opinion 
of the authority, or, in case of dispute, in the opinion 
of the Board of Education, are reasonably incurred for 
the purpose] ; and 

(6) that the use of the schoolhouse obtained by the local 
education authority is free from any trusts or conditions 
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which are not consistent with the conduct or manage- 
ment of the school as a public elementary school pro- 
vided by them, or in any way restrict their full control 
of the school [as a public elementary school, save as 
hereinafter provided]. 
The object of this clause is to give the local authority and the 
owners of voluntary school bufldings an option to convert an 
existing voluntary school into a provided school. The matter 
is to be a matter of bargain between the two, but the authority 
is bound to undertake the cost of keeping the schoolhouse 
in repair. Clause 8 deals with the case where the owners, being 
■charitable trustees, refuse to come to any arrangement. 

(2) The owners of the schoolhouse of any existing voluntary 
Bchool which is subject to charitable trusts shall have full power, 
notwithstanding those trusts, to make and carry out any arrange- 
ment under this section, and in the time during which the local 
education authority have not the use of the schoolhouse under 
any such arrangement, to use the schoolhouse [or permit it to 
be used either in consideration of a payment or free of charge] for 
any purposes [of public or social utility] they think fit, subject 
nevertheless to any statutory provisions under which the use of 
the schoolhouse or any room therein may be required for public 
for educational] purposes. 

Trust deeds were also interfered with by the Act of 1902 so as 
to make it possible for two out of the six managers to be ap- 
pointed by local bodies. Mr. Balfour said : — 

"I do not deny that the Bill does affect -the trust deeds of voluntary- 
schools, and I do not think that any Bill for admitting voluntary schools 
to any share in public money could avoid making alterations in the trust 
•deeds. The change in the position of schools is so great, is so fundamental, 
■that some alteration is necessary unless these schools are to be entirely 
outside the scope of our legislation. But supposing it were a crime 
to touch these trust deeds, who incited the Government to commit that 
Kjrime? Why, the two Houses of Convocation.'* — {House of Commons^ 
December 17th, 1902. ) 

(3) Any school in respect of which an arrangement is made 
under this section shall for the purposes of the Education Acts be 
deemed to be a school provided by the local education authority. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall affect the powers of a local 
education authority with respect to purchasing or taking on lease 
a schoolhouse under section nineteen of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870. 

[(5) Nothing in this section shall prevent the granting or re- 
quiring of facilities for special religious instruction in accordance 
with this Act, or prevent a local education authority, as a condi- 
tion of an arrangement made under this section with respect 
to the use of the scboolhouse of an existing voluntary school, 
from giving an undertaking to give religious instruction which 
does not conflict with section fourteen of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870, in the school.] 
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Ordinary facilities for special religious instruction, 

3. — (1) If the affording of facilities under this section for the 
giving of religious instruction of some special character not per- 
mitted under section fourteen of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, has been made a condition of any arrangement for the use 
by the local education authority of the schoolhouse of a transferred 
voluntary school, or of any scheme under this Part of this Act 
with respect thereto, or of the purchase or hire of the schoolhouse, 
that authority shall, notwithstanding anything in that section, 
afford those facilities by enabling children whose parents wish them 
to receive religious instruction of that special character to receive 
that instruction, on not more than two mornings a week [and the 
mornings fixed by the local education authority shall be the same 
mornings in the week for all those children, unless the authority, 
on account of the accommodation in the school, or the number of 
classes in the school, consider that the instruction cannot be 
efficiently given on the same mornings to all the children whose 
parents wish them to receive it]. 

This does not mean that the request for ordinary facilities must 
come from ihe parents, but that only those children whose 
parents desire it will attend this denominational teaching on 
two days of the week. Section 14 of the Act of 1870 is the 
CJowper-Temple clause, which forbids in a rate-aided school 
denominational teaching. The demand for facilities must be 
part of the terms of transfer. The local authority can itself 
provide, if it like, Cowper-Temple teaching on any or every day 
of the week. 

(2) No part of the expense of giving religious instruction of a 
special character under this section shall be paid by the local 
education authority. 

Extended facilities for special religious instruction, 
4. — (1) A local education authority may afford extended facili- 
ties for religious instruction of some special character not permitted' 
under section fourteen of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, in 
any transferred voluntary school in an urban area, by permitting 
the religious instruction given in the school to be instruction of 
that special character, notwithstanding anything in that section, if 
an application is made to them for those extended facilities, and if 
they are satisfied, after holding a public local inquiry with reference 
to the application, — 

(a) that [, as the result of a ballot taken previously to the 
inquiry as to the wishes of the parents in accordance 
with this section, it appears that] the parents of at 
least four-fifths of the children attending the school 
desire those facilities; and 

(6) that there is public school accommodation in schools not 
affected by a permission given under this section for 
the other children attending the school'.. 
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[Provided that a child shall not be reckoned in the number of 
children for whom accommodation is required if the parent of the 
child shows at the inquiry that he does not require that accommod- 
ation for his child, and that no vote has been given at the ballot 
in respect of the child. | 

Where extended facilities are so afforded, the local education 
authority may also, if they think fit, permit the teachers employed 
in the school to give the instruction desired, but not at the expense 
of the authority. 

A local education authority shall take into consideration any 
application made to them with respect to a school under this section 
[if it] is made by the parents of at least twenty children 
attending the school, [and if an application under this section has 
not been made with respect to the same school during the pre- 
ceding twelve months], and shall [cause a ballot to be taken and] 
hold a public local inquiry with reference thereto, but shall not be 
under any obligation to take into consideration any application 
otherwise made to them. [Extended facilities shall not be afforded 
under this section, except where the use of the schoolhouse is 
given, or the schoolhouse is transferred, to the local education 
authority free of any rent or other payment in respect of the use 
of the schoolhouse for the purposes of a public elementary school.] 

In the case of extended facilities, there can be no Cowper- 
Temple teaching, since "the religious instruction" is to be 
that of the denomination securing the facilities. 

(2) A permission given under this section may be at any time 
withdrawn by the local education authority, if, after [causing a 
ballot to be taken and] holding a public local inquiry with refer- 
ence to the matter, they think that the conditions on the strength 
of which the permission was given no longer obtain; but the with- 
drawal of a permission shall not take effect until the expiration 
of such period after the date on which the resolution of with- 
drawal is passed (not being less than twelve months) as the authority 
may fix, and shall not prevent a permission under this section 
being again granted in respect of the school on any subsequent 
application. 

(3) For the purposes of this section, the expression "urban 
area " means the county of London and any borough or urban 
district having in either case a population exceeding five thousand 
according to the last census for the time being. 

(4) An application may be made under this section as respects 
any existing voluntary school for a permission to take effect in the 
event of the school becoming a transferred voluntary school, and 
the provisions of this section shall apply in such a case as they 
apply in the case of a school which has actually become a trans- 
ferred voluntary school. 

A very important provision, since it makes it possible to deter- 
mine in advance whether the facilities in a voluntary school 
when it is transferred are to be ordinary or extended. 
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r(5) A ballot for the purposes of this section shall be taken in 
accordance with regulations made for the purpose by the Board of 
Education, and those regulations may incorporate any of the pro- 
visions of the Ballot Act, 1872 (including the penal provisions 
thereof).] 
Appeals to the Board of Education as respects extended facilities. 
[5— (1) Where the local education authority refuse to agree 
to an arrangement offered to them by the owners of the school- 
house of an existing voluntary school as respects the use of th© 
schoolhouse, and the school is one in respect of which extended 
facilities are desired, the owners of the schoolhouse may appeal 
to the Board of Education, and that Board may, if they are 
satisfied that all the conditions requisite before extended facilities 
can be granted in a school under this Act are fulfilled in the 
case of the school, and, if they think fit, after considering the 
circumstances of the case, and the wishes of the parents of children 
attending thfi school as to the continuance of the school with ex- 
tended facilities, by order, make an arrangement under this Act 
with respect to the use of the schoolhouse on such terms and 
conditions as may be contained in the order, including a con- 
dition requiring extended facilities to be afforded, but if under 
any special circumstances of the case the Board think it expedient, 
they may, instead of making such an arrangement, make an order 
allowing the school to continue as a State-aided school. Provided 
that — 

(a) an order shall not be made under this provision unless 
the schoolhouse is, in the opinion of the Board of Edu- 
cation, • structurally suitable ; and 
(6) an arrangement made by order for the use of a school- 
house under this provision shall not have effect for 
more than five years. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the local education authority to 
comply with any condition contained in any arrangement made 
by an order under this section. 

(3) An appeal under this section shall not be entertained unless 
it is made before the first day of January, nineteen hundred and 
eight. 

(4) The parents of at least twenty children attending a trans- 
ferred voluntary school, if aggrieved by the mode in which extended 
facilities are afforded by a local education authority, may appeal 
to the Board of Education, and that Board, if satisfied, after 
considering the circumstances of the case, that there are reason- 
able grounds for the appeal, may make an order allowing the school 
to continue as a State-aided school, and providing so far as necess- 
ary for the cancelling of any arrangement made with respect to 
the transfer or use of the schoolhouse and for any other matter for 
which provision is required in connection with the order. 
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(5) Where an order is made under this section allowing a school 
to continue as a State-aided school, the Board of Education may, 
notwithstanding anything in this Act, pay to that school the 
parliamentary grants which would be payable in respect of the 
school or fche scholars in the school if it was a- public elementary 
school, so long as the Board are satisfied that the regulations con- 
tained in paragraphs one, two, and three of section seven of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870 (a copy of which shall be con- 
spicuously put up in the school), and such other conditions as they 
prescribe as conditions for the payment of the grant, are complied 
with in the case of the school. A State-aided school shall not be 
treated as a public elementary school except for the purpose of the 
Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1898, and any 
other purpose which may be prescribed by the Board of Education.] 

Application of provisions as to facilities to future elementary schools. 
6. If the local education authority at any time [make an 
arrangement for the transfer to them, or the use by them, of the 
schoolhouse of] an elementary school not being a public elementary 
school and conduct it as a public elementary school provided by 
them, the foregoing provisions of this Act with respect to facilities 
(including extended facilities) shall apply to that school in the 
same manner as they apply to a transferred voluntary school; [but 
nothing in this section shall be construed so as to apply the pro- 
visions of this Act allowing an appeal to the Board of Education 
in cases where a local education authority refuse to make an 
arrangement as respects the use of the schoolhouse of an existing 
voluntary school]. 

Attendance during time for religions instruction not to he required, 

7. — The parent of a child attending a public elementary school 
shall not be under any obligation to cause the child to attend at the 
schoolhouse, except during the tiijaes allotted in the time-table 
exclusively to secular instruction. 

The old conscience clause in the Act of 1870 is as follows : — 
'*74. Every school board may from time to time, with the approval of 
the Education Department, make by-laws for all or any of the following 
purposes: — . . . (2) determining the time during which children are so 
to attend school ; provided that no such by-law shall prevent the withdrawal 
of any child from any religious observance or instruction in religious subjects, 
or shall require any child to attend school on any day exclusively set apart 
for religious observance by the religious body to which his parent belongs, 
or shall be contrary to anything contained m any Act for regulating tne 
education of children employed in labour." 

Provisions as to teachers, 

8. — (1) A teacher employed in a public elementary school shall 
not give any religious instruction of a special character not per- 
mitted under section fourteen of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, in any school in which facilities for that instruction are 
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afforded under this Act, except where permitted to do so by the 
local education authority in cases where extended facilities are so 
afforded. 

(2) A teacher employed in a public elementary school shall not 
be required as part of his duties as teacher to give any religious 
instruction, and shall not be required as a condition of his appoint- 
ment to subscribe to any religious creed, or to attend or abstain 
from attending any Sunday school or place of religious worship. 

(3) Where a local education authority continue an existing 
voluntary school under this Act as a school provided by them, any 
teachers in the school at the time of the transfer shall continue to 
hold office under the local education authority by the same tenure 
and on the same terms and conditions so far as they are consistent 
with the provisions of this Act as before the transfer. 

(4) Any teacher employed at the time of the passing of this 
Act in an existing voluntary school who loses his employment by 
reason of the school ceasing to be a public elementary school in con- 
sequence of this Act, shall be entitled, in accordance with regula- 
tions made for the purpose by the Treasury and the Board of 
Education, notwithstanding anything in the Elementary School 
Teachers' Superannuation Act, 1898, or the rules made under that 
Act, to pay contributions to the deferred annuity fund under that 
Act during any time (not exceeding one year after the date at which 
he so loses his employment) in which he is not employed in recorded 
service, and to reckon the time in respect of which contributions 
are so made as if it were recorded service. 

Pi'tver to obtain schemes tuith respect to voluntary school buildings held 

under trust. 

9. — (1) Where the schoolhouse of an ordinary voluntary school 
is held under charitable trusts [and no arrangement has been made 
with respect to the schoolhouse under this Act] the local education 
authority may at any time* after the first day of January 
one thousand nine hundred and seven apply to the Commission 
appointed under this Act to make a scheme with respect to the 
mode in which effect is to be given to the trusts of the schoolhouse 
in the future. [Provided that where the owners of a schoolhouse 
have appealed to the Board of Education as regards that school- 
house under the provisions of this Act relating to appeals with 
respect to extended facilities, no application under this section 
shall be entertained or proceeded with by the Commission unless 
and until the Board of Education have determined not to make an 
order on the appeal to them.] 

(2) In making any such scheme, the Commission shall act in 
accordance with the principles followed by the High Court in 
exercising as the successors of the Court of Chancery the ordinary 
jurisdiction as to charities inherent in that Court; but 
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(a) they shall not treat a proposal to carry on an elementary 
school as a proper mode of giving effect to the trusts 
of the schoolhbuse unless sufficient guarantee is given 
for the effective continuance of the school for a period of 
at least fi^Q years; and* 

(6) if they are of opinion that the use of the schoolhouse for 
the purpose of a public elementary school by the local 
education authority in accordance with this Act is the 
best mode of giving effect to the trusts, they may by 
the scheme make provision for the purpose, subject to 
such conditions (if any) as to payment or other matters 
as the Commission think just, having regard to — 

(i) the grants or assistance, if any, received from 
public funds towards the building, [enlargement, or 
improvement, or j&tting up] of the schoolhouse : 

(ii) the limited nature of the user thereof by the 
local education authority; 

(iii) the facilities given therein for special religious 
instruction and the performance of the original 
trusts ; 

(iv) the cost of maintenance and repair; 
and such other circumstances as may in their opinion 
properly be considered. 

[(3) A provision made by the Commission with respect to the 
^ise of a schoolhouse by the local education authority shall not have 
•effect for more than five years unless the local education authority 
And the owners of the schoolhouse agree that the provision shall 
have effect for a longer time]. 

(4) A scheme made by the Commission shall have effect as if 
enacted by this Act [but a provision made by the Commission with 
respect to the use of a schoolhouse by the local education authority 
may be altered by the Board of Education with the consent of the 
owners of the schoolhouse and the local education authority, and 
on the expiration ox any such provision the Board of Education 
shall have the same powers for renewing the provision, or making 
a fresh provision for the like purpose, as the Commission have with 
respect to the provision originally made, and for the purposes of 
this Act any provision renewed or made by the Board of Education 
•shall be treated as a provision made by a scheme of the Commission 
under this section]. 

(5) No Court shall have power to review or interfere in any 
way with the schemes, decisions, or other proceedings of the Com- 
mission, and the Commission shall amongst other matters have 
•power to decide whether a schoolhouse is held under charitable 
trusts or not. 

Tlie legal owners of existing voluntary school houses are of various 
kinds. Some schools are the property of private individuals, 
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some are held on general trusts, some on specific. This clause 
lays down the principle that where the owners are charitable- 
trustees the Commission can determine whether a proper mode 
of carrying out the trust may not be to permit on five days of th& 
week the local education authority the use of the school-house^ 
i.e., to allow the voluntas to become a provided school. 

Appointment of Commissioners, 

10. — (1) The Commission under this Act shall consist of [the 
Right Honourable Sir Arthur Wilson, K.C.I. E., Sir Hugh Owen, 
G.C.B., and Henry Wilson Worsley Taylor, Esquire, K.C.]. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the office of any Commissioner so- 
appointed by reason of death, resignation, incapacity or otherwise, 
His Majesty may appoint some other person to fill the vacancy, and 
BO from time to time as occasion requires. 

(3) The remuneration of the Commissioners and all expenses of 
the Commission incurred in the execution of this Act shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. 

(4) The procedure, place of meeting, and authentication of 
documents of the Commission shall be regulated in such manner a& 
the Commission determine. 

(5) The Commissioners may examine witnesses on oath, and for 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses, after the tender of their 
expenses, the examination of witnesses, and the production of books 
and documents, shall have all such powers, rights, and privileges- 
as are vested in any of His Majesty's courts of law. 

(6) The powers of the Commission shall be in force until the 
thirty-first day of December one thousand nine hundred and eight, 
but His Majesty may by Order in Council continue their powers for 
such further period as His Majesty thinks fit. 

l^emporary use of voluntary school buildings. 

11. — (1) Where the schoolhouse of an existing voluntary school 
is held under charitable trusts, the local education authority, if 
they require the use of the schoolhouse for the purpose of avoiding 
for the time being any deficiency of public school accommodation 
in their area and have not obtained that use under this Act, shall 
be entitled to have, without payment, such use of the schoolhouse 
as is needed for the purpose of carrying on a public elementary 
school from the first day of January one thousand nine hundred 
and eight until the first day of January one thousand nine hundred 
and [ten]. 

(2) While a schoolhouse is used under the powers given by this 
section, the same conditions and provisions shall apply under thia 
Act as where an arrangement is made for the use of a schoolhouse 
except that the local education authority shall [not make any 
alteration which is of a permanent character, or will interfere with 
the use of the schoolhouse for any purpose for which it has been 
previously used, and shall] permit the religious instruction given in 
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the school to be of the same character as that previouely given, 
and shall also permit the teachers in the school to give that in- 
struction as part of their duties, [and if a vacancy arise in the 
ofl&ce of teacher while the schoolhouse is used under this section, 
the local education authority shall, in choosing the teacher, 
appoint a teacher who is willing to give the religious instruction 
required under this section]. 

(3) An arrangement or a scheme may be made under this Part 
of this Act with reference to a schoolhouse used under the powers 
given by this section notwithstanding that it is so used; but where 
such a scheme or arrangement is made, the provisions of this section 
shall cease to 3.pply on the date when the scheme or arrangement 
commences to take effect. 

Temporary restriction an closing of voluntary schools. 

12. — (1) An existing voluntary school shall not be closed at any 
time between the passing of this Act and the first day of January 
one thousand nine hundred and eight except with the sanction of 
the Board of Education, and if the managers of any such school 
in cases where no such sanction is given are unwilling or fail to 
carry on the school during that period, the local education authority 
may carry on the school, as a school provided by them, until the 
first day of January one thousand nine hundred and [ten], and for 
that purpose shall, notwithstanding any trust or condition on which 
the schoolhouse is held, have full authority to use that school- 
house for the purposes of the school. 

(2) If the owners of the schoolhouse refuse to give such posses- 
sion of the schoolhouse as is required for the purposes of this 
section, that possession may be obtained, whatever may be the 
value or rent of the schoolhouse, by or on behalf of the local 
education authority, either under sections one hundred and thirty- 
eight to one hundred and forty -five of the County Courts Act, 1888, 
or under the Small Tenements Recovery Act, 1838, as in the cases 
therein provided for, and in either case as if the local education 
authority were the landlord. 

• Additional parliamentary grant. 

13. — In addition to any other parliamentary grant, there shall 
be annually paid, out of moneys provided by Parliament, a grant 
of one million pounds, to be distributed amongst local education 
authorities in such shares and in such manner as may be determined 
by the minutes of the Board of Education for the time being in 
force with respect to public elementary schools. 

Definitions for Part /., a7id supplemental provisions. 
14. — In this Part of this Act — 

(1) The expression "existing voluntary school" means a 
school which is at the time of the passing of this Act a 
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public elementary school not provided by the local 
education authority : 

(2) The expression "transferred voluntary school" means a 

school which is continued as a public elementary school 
by the local education authority in the schoolhouse of 
an existing voluntary school, either under an arrange- 
ment made in pursuance of this Part of this Act, or 
under an agreement for the purchase or hire of the 
schoolhouse made after the passing of this Act and 
before the first day of January one thousand nine 
hundred and eight or an agreement made in continuance 
of such an agreement, or in pursuance of a scheme 
made by the Commission under this Act : 

(3) The expression "public local inquiry'' means a local 

inquiry held by a local education authority in accordance 
with regulations made by the Board of Education for 
the purpose : 

(4) The expression " owners ' ' as respects any schoolhouse 

means any persons (other than the Official Trustee) in 
whom the schoolhouse is vested, and includes any 
persons in whom an interest in the schoolhouse is vested 
to the extent of that interest. 

Where a schoolhouse, or any interest therein, is 
vested in the Official Trustee, or where any difficulty 
arises as to who are the owners of the schoolhouse 
or any interest therein, any persons recognised, or 
appointed to act, as owners for the purposes of this part 
of this Act by the Board of Education shall for those 
purposes be deemed to be the owners. 

[During the time between the passing of this Act 
and the first day of January nineteen hundred and eight 
the owners of the schoolhouse of an existing voluntary 
school shall furnish to the local education authority 
any information which the authority may reasonably 
require as to the title under which the school is held 
and, in the case of a school held under charitable trusts, 
as to the nature of the trusts and the contents of the 
trust deeds (if any).] 
[(5) No child shall be reckoned, for the purposes of the pro- 
visions of this Part of this Act relating to extended 
facilities and appeals with respect to the mode of giving 
extended facilities, as a child attending a school unless 
the child has attended the school with due regularity 
for at least six months, in accordance with the code of 
Minutes of the Board of Education for the time being 
in force in respect to public elementary schools, and if 
any question arises whether a child has attended a 
school for the purpose of those provisions, that question 
shall be decided by the Board of Education.] 
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PART II.-MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS. 

Schemes tvith reference to delegation, 
[15. (1) The council of every county shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, within two years after the passing of this 
Act, prepare a scheme for the purpose of delegating throughout 
their county to representative bodies as defined by this section some 
of their powers and duties with respect to elementary education, and 
shall as soon ^ may be after the passing of this Act obtain in- 
formation for the purpose of making such a scheme by public local 
inquiries and other means. 

No power of making a bye-law under section seventy-four of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, or of incurring expenses in 
respect of capital expenditure or rent on account of the provision 
or improvement of a public elementary school, and no power to 
engage, dismiss, or fix the salary of a teacher, or of making arrange- 
ments under this Act for the use of schoolhouses of voluntary 
schools, or of affording or withdrawing facilities under this Act for 
the giving of religious instruction of some special character, shall 
be delegated under the scheme, without prejudice, however, to any 
power of delegation (otherwise than by scheme) under any other 
Act. 

(2) Where powers and duties are delegated to a representative 
body, under a scheme made in pursuance of this section, the county 
council shall charge on the area for which the representative body 
acts (in this section referred to as " the delegation area '*) the whole 
or some proportion of the expenses of carrying out the powers and 
duties delegated, or any amount of those expenses which exceeds 
some specified sum or limit, and may in addition, if provision is 
made for the purpose by the scheme, charge on the delegation area 
any expense which appears to the county council to have been 
caused by any neglect or default of the representative body to 
perform the duties delegated to them, or through the withholding 
of any grant due to any such neglect or default. 

(3) The provisions of the scheme as to the powers and duties 
delegated, and as to the charging of expenses, shall be uniform as 
respects all the delegation areas in the county. 

(4) A delegation area must be either a local government area or 
a combination of local government areas, and the areas combined 
need not necessarily be contiguous. 

A representative body must be either — 

(a) a body elected for the purpose in manner provided 
by the scheme by the local government or parochial 
electors for the delegation area, on which women shall 
be capable of being elected ; or 

(6) the council of a local government area, where that is 
possible owing to the delegation area being a single local 
government area; or r^ i 
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(c) a body composed of members of the councils of such local 
government areas wholly or partly situate in the delega- 
tion area as the scheme directs, and appointed by those 
councils in such manner and proportions and subject 
to such conditions as may be provided by the scheme, 
and, if the scheme so directs, of additional members 
nominated in manner provided by the scheme, and not 
exceeding in number one -fourth of the total number 
of the representative body. 
For the purposes of this provision, in the case of a local govern- 
ment area being a parish not having a parish council, parochial 
electors shall be substituted for members of the parish council, and 
the parish meeting shall be substituted for the parish council. 

Women shall be capable of being nominated as such additional 
members, and the scheme shall provide for the inclusion of some 
women amongst the members so nominated. 

(5) Every scheme prepared under this section shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education, and shall be approved by the 
Board if they are satisfied that proper inquiries have been made 
l)efore preparing the scheme, and that an opportunity has been 
given to persons interested in the matter for expressing their views 
-on any scheme so prepared, and that the scheme is within the 
powers given by this section. 

On the approval of a scheme by the Board of Education, the 
scheme shall have effect as if enacted by this Act. 

(6) If, after obtaining information for the purpose of a scheme 
under this section, the council of a county having a population 
According to the last census of less than sixty-five thousand pass 
a resolution that a scheme is not necessary in their case having 
-regard to the special circumstances of their county, and make a 
special report on the subject to the Board of Education, the Board 
of Education may, if they think fit, exempt that council from the 
obligation to make a scheme under this section, but the council 
may at any time, if they think fit, make such a scheme, although 
the scheme is not prepared within the time limited by this sec- 
tion. 

(7) A scheme under this section may be altered or amended by 
a subsequent scheme made in accordance with the provisions 
thereof, and a county council may at any time make such a scheme 
for the purpose. 

(8) A county council shall not be under any obligation to 
Appoint managers under section six of the Education Act, 1902, 
for a public elementary school if they consider that the manage- 
ment of the school is properly provided for by delegation to a 
representative body. 

(9) The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of a repre- 
sentative body under this section shall be made up and audited 
in like manner and subject to the same provisions (including 
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penal provisions) as the accounts of a local education authority: 
Provided that if, in any case, the Local Government Board so 
determine, those accounts shall be audited as accounts of the 
county council, and in that case the auditor shall have the same 
power with respect to members of the representative body and 
their officers as he would have if those members and officers were 
officers of the county council. 

(10) If any local authority who are elected by the local govern- 
ment or parochial electors of their area, or any representative 
body for any delegation area under this section, request the 
council of the county in which the area is situated to incur specially 
for the benefit of that area expenditure in relation to elementary 
education beyond the normal expenditure in the rest of the 
county, the county council may, if they think fit, charge the 
expenditure so incurred separately upon that area. 

(11) In this section — 

The expression " county ' * does not) include a county 
borough or the county of London, and does not include 
any part of a county which is not included in the area 
of the county council as local education authority under 
Part III. of the Education Act, 1902 ; 

The expression " local government area " means a borough, 
an urban or a rural district, or a parish.] 

Purchase and appropriation of land. 
16. — (1) A local education authority shall have the same power, 
exercisable in the same manner, and subject to the same provisions, 
for the purchase of land [either compulsorily or by agree- 
ment] for the purposes of Part II. of the Education Act, 1902, 
as they have under the Education Acts for the purposes of Part III. 
of that Act, but the powers given by this section shall be in addi- 
tion to and not in derogation of any powers for the purpose 
possessed by the council. 

(2) A local education authority may — 

(i) appropriate, with the consent of the Board of Edu- 
cation, for the purpose of Part II. of the Education 
Act, 1902, any land acquired by them for the purposes 
of Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, or taken over 
by them under that Act as successors of a school board; 
and 
(ii) appropriate, with the consent of the Board of Edu- 
cation, for the purposes of Part III. of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1902, any land acquired by them for the pur- 
pose of Part II. of the Education Act, 1902, either 
under that Act, or for similar purposes under any Act 
repealed by that Act; and 
[(iii) appropriate, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for any of the purposes of the Education 
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Acts, any land acquired by them otherwise than in their 
capacity as local education authority;] 
subject in any case to any special covenants or agreements affect- 
ing the use of the land in their hands. 

(3) Where the capital expenditure in connection with any land 
appropriated under this section or any loan for the purpose of re- 
aying that expenditure or any part of that expenditure or loan, 
as been, or is charged on, or raised within, any special part of the 
area of the local education authority, and the Board of Education 
[or, in the case of land appropriated under this section and not 
acquired for any of the purposes of the Education Acts, the Local 
Government Board] are of opinion that the use of the land for the 
purposes for which it is appropriated will alter the area benefited 
by the expenditure, the Board shall order such equitable adjust- 
ment in respect thereof to be made as they think right under the 
circumstances and the local education authority shall comply with 
any order so made. 

Extension of period for repayment of money borrowed by county 

council, 

17. — In the application of section sixty-nine of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, to money borrowed after the passing of this 
Act under the Education Acts by the council of a county, a period 
not exceeding sixty years shall be substituted for a period not 
exceeding thirty years as the maximum period within which bor- 
rowed money is to be repaid, and any money reborrowed for the 
purpose of discharging a loan raised for the purposes of the Educa- 
tion Acts may, if the Local Government Board approve, and subject 
to such conditions as they impose, be repaid within such period, 
not exceeding sixty years from the date of the original loan, as the 
Local Government Board fix. 

Removal oj twopenny limit of rate for higher education. 

18. — The limit on the amount which may be raised by the 
council of a county for the purposes of education other than 
elementary under section two of the Education Act, 1902, shall 
cease to operate. 

This limit (twopence) only applied to county councils. 

Decision oJ questions a^ to capital expenditure, 

[19. — If the Local Government Board by general order declare 
that expenses incurred for particular purposes specified in the order 
may be properly treated under section eighteen of the Education 
Act, 1902, as expenses incurred by way of capital expenditure, no 
question shall be raised on audit as to the treatment of expenses in- 
curred for those particular purposes in that manner.] 
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Audit of accounts 0/ joint educational bodies. 

20. — Where any receipts or payments of money under the 
Education Acts are entrusted to any joint education committee 
established under section seventeen of the Education Act, 1902 [or 
to any joint body established under section fifty-two of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, or otherwise established by two or 
more local' authorities] the accounts of those receipts and payments 
[shall, unless in any case the Local Government Board direct to the 
contrary, or any provisions to the contrary which have been ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board are contained in the scheme 
or instrument establishing the committee or body,] be audited as 
if the joint committee [or body] were a separate local education 
authority, and the [enactments relating to the audit of the accounts 
of the local education authorities] (including the penal provisions 
[of those enactments]) shall apply accordingly. 

Borrowing from Public Works Loan Commissioners, 

21. — (1) The Public Works Loan Commissioners may lend to a 
local education authority any money which that authority are 
authorised to borrow for the purposes of Part II. of the Education 
Act, 1902. 

(2) The Public Works Loan Commissioners may lend to the 
governing body of any school or other educational institution not 
conducted for private profit for the purpose of the provision of 
buildings (including recreation grounds), equipments, or improve- 
ments, any sums which that body may borrow, and any loan so 
made shall bear interest at such rate, not less than three pounds 
five shillings per cent, per annum, as the Treasury may authorise 
as being in their opinion sufficient to enable those loans to be made 
without loss to the Treasury. 

Decision 0/ certain educational questions by Board ef Education. 
22. — (1) If any question arises — 

{a) whether any purpose for which a council wish to exercise 

their powers under the Education Acts, is within their 

powers under those Acts ; or 
(6) whether any purpose for which a council wish to exercise 

any powers under the Education Acts is a purpose of 

Part II. of the Education Act, 1902, or of Part III. of 

that Act; or 
(c) whether any school, college, or hostel is a school, college, 

or hostel provided by a council, or a school, college, or 

hostel aided but not provided by a council; 

that question shall be referred to and determined by the Board of 
Education, and their decision shall be conclusive on the matter. 

(2) For the purposes of the Education Acts, the providing or 
aiding the provision of any training or instruction of any kind 
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whatever, and any like purpose which the Board of Education 
determine to be an educational purpose, shall be deemed to be 
educational purposes; and the expression "education" in those 
Acts shall be construed accordingly. 

Power to acquire use of schoolhouse for educatioiwl purposes out of 

school hours, 
[23. — The owners of a transferred voluntary school shall give 
the local education authority the right to use, on not more than 
three days in the week, any room in the schoolhouse out of school 
hours for any educational purpose, if, in the opinion of the 
authority, or, in case of dispute, in the opinion of the Board of 
Education, there is no suitable accommodation for the purpose 
in schoolhouses belonging to the authority. 

The terms on which the use of any room in a schoolhouse is 
to be given under this section shall be such as may be agreed upon, 
or, in default of agreement, settled by the Board of Education.] 

Provisions as to vacation schools^ health of school children^ bursaries in 
elementary schools, d&c. 

24. — The powers [and duties] of a local education authority 
under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, shall include — 

(a) power to provide, for children attending a public element- 
ary school, vacation schools, [vacation] classes, [play- 
centres], or means of recreation during their holidays [or 
at such other times as the local education authority may 
prescribe, in the schoolhouse or in some other suitable 
place in the vicinity, so far as the local education authority 
in the case of a schoolhouse or place not belonging to 
them can obtain for the purpose the use of the school- 
house or place]; and 

(6) [the duty to provide for the medical inspection of children 
before or at the time of their admission to a public ele- 
mentary school, and on such other occasions as the Board 
of Education direct, and the] power to make such arrange- 
ments as may be sanctioned by the Board of Education 
for attending to the health and physical condition of the 
children educated in public elementary schools; [and 

(c) power to aid by scholarships or bursaries the instruction 
in public elementary schools of scholars from the age of 
twelve up to the limit of age fixed for the provision of in- 
struction in a public elementary school fixed by section 
twenty -two subsection two of the Education Act, 1902.] 

Register oj teachers no longer required, 

25. — Any obligation to frame, form, or keep a register of 
teachers under paragraph {a) of section four of the Board of Educa- 
tion Act, 1899, shall cease. ^ ^ 
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PART III.— COUNCIL FOR WALES. 

Power to establish a council Jor Whiles, 
26. — (1) His Majesty may, by. Order in Council, establish a 
central education authority for Wales, to be called the Council of 
Wales, consisting of members appointed by the councils of counties 
and of county boroughs and of any boroughs and urban districts 
having a population of over twenty-five thousand, according to the 
census of one thousand nine hundred and one. 

(2) In determining the number of representatives to be appointed 
by each of those authorities, regard shall be had, among other 
matters, to population and rateable value: Provided that the 
council of each county and of each county borough shall appoint 
at least two representatives [and that provision shall be made by 
the Order in Council, so far as is practicable, for the representa- 
tion of minorities in the number of representatives appointed by 
the council of each county and each county borough, and on any 
executive committee appointed by the council, in the proportion so 
far as possible of at least one in three]. 

(3) The Council of Wales shall have power to supply and to aid 
the supply of education of all kinds in Wales. 

(4) The following powers and duties, so far as they relate to 
Wales shall, subject [to the provisions of this section and] to such 
exceptions as His Majesty may make by Order in Council, be trans- 
ferred to the Council of Wales : — 

(a) The powers and duties of the Board of Education ; and 
(6) The powers and duties of the Board of Agriculture with 

respect to instruction connected with agriculture and 

forestry ; and 
(c) The powers and duties of the Central Welsh Board for 

Intermediate Education. 

[Provided that the following powers and duties shall be reserved 
to the Board of Education : — 

(a) Any appeal to the Board of Education, and the deter- 

mination of any question under this Act, except where 
the contrary is specially provided in this Act; 

(b) The power of determining whether any transferred 

voluntary school shall be discontinued or not; 

(c) The regulation and control of State-aided schools; and 

(d) All powers and duties of the Board of Education under 

the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1883 to 1894, and the 
Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 1889. 

In the exercise of any powers or in the performance of any 
duties transferred under this provision, the Council of Wales shall 
be subject to the control of the Treasury.] 
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[(5) Any money which may be placed at the disposal of the 
Council of Wales by Parliament for the purpose of education m 
Wales on estimates submitted to Parliament for the purpose by the 
Treasury, shall be administered by that Council subject to the 
control of the Treasury.] 

(6) The Order in Council may make provision for the Council 
of Wales having power to raise any money required by them by 
means of contributions from the authorities who appoint menabers 
of that Council, and for the borrowing of money and acquisition 
and holding of land by the Council, and for any other matters for 
which it is necessary or expedient to make provision for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Council to perform its duties or exercise its 
powers. 

[(7) The accounts of the Council of Wales, whether they relate 
to money granted by Parliament or not, shall be deemed to be 
public accounts within the meaning of section thirty-three of the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1866, and shall be 
examined and audited accordingly.] 

(8) An Order in Council made for the purposes of this section 
may be varied or revoked by any subsequent order so made. 

(9) The draft of any Order in Council proposed to be made 
under this section shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
for not less than four weeks during which that House is sitting 
before it is submitted to His Majesty in Council [and if before 
the expiration of that time an Address is presented to His Majesty 
by both Houses of Parliament against the draft or any part 
thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken thereon without pre- 
judice to the making of any new draft.] 

(10) This section shall apply to the county of Monmouth as if it 
were part of Wales. 
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PART IV.— SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Allowance to teachers losing employment in consequence of Act, 

[27.^1) If a certificated teacher employed at the time of the 
passing of this Act in an existing voluntary school satisfies the 
local education authority in whose area the school is situated that 
he has lost employment, or been obliged to accept employment 
with a diminished salary, by reason of the school ceasing to be a 
public elementary school in consequence of this Act, and that he 
has used all diligence to obtain suitable employment, he shall be 
entitled to be paid by the local education authority such an allow- 
ance as the authority think just under the circumstances, not 
exceeding, in cases where the teacher has suffered complete loss of 
employment, three times the amount of the yearly salary to which 
he was entitled on the thirtieth day of June one thousand nine 
hundred and six, or, if he was not employed on that day, to 
which he was entitled when he was last employed previously to that 
date, and, in the case of a teacher who has been obliged to accept 
a diminished salary, not exceeding three times the amount by which 
his salary is diminished. 

(2) Any teacher aggrieved by the decision of a local education 
authority with respect to his application for an allowance under 
this section may appeal to the Board of Education, and the Board 
of Education, after considering the case, may proceed under this 
section in the same manner as the local education authority could 
have proceeded. 

(3) Conditions may be attached to the award of any allowance 
under this section providing for the repayment to the local edu- 
cation authority of some part of the allowance in cases where the 
teacher obtains employment after the allowance is awarded. 

(4) Any allowance awarded under this section by the local 
education authority or on an appeal by the Board of Education 
shall be paid by the local education authority as expenses incurred 
by them under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, and shall be 
a debt due from the authority to the teacher. 

(5) A teacher who has received an allowance under this section 
shall not be entitled to a disablement allowance under section two 
of the Elemental^ School Teachers' Superannuation Act, 1898, 
until the expiration of ^ve years from the date on which the 
allowance under this section becomes payable, and the local educa- 
tion authority, and the Board of Education on appeal, in con- 
sidering the amount to be granted as an allowance to a teacher 
over the age of sixty years shall take into consideration his right 
to a pension under that Act when he reaches the age of sixty-five.] 
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Saving for grants to schools for blind and deaf children, &c. 

28. — Nothing in this Act shall affect the powers of the Board 
of Education to aid out of the parliamentary grant schools for 
blind, deaf, defective, or epileptic children under section twelve of 
the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, or 
section seven of the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, and notwithstanding anything in the Educa- 
tion Acts, a parliamentary grant may be paid to Marine Schools, 
[and to the Royal Hospital School, Greenwich, and to schools for 
demonstration and practice connected with training colleges in- 
spected by the Board of Education], and to any elementary school 
which is part of or is held in the premises of any institution in which 
children are boarded, although the school is not provided by the 
local education authority. 

Powers to dispose of questions under Section 13 of the Education 

Act, 1902. 

29. — For the purpose of disposing of any questions outstanding 
under section thirteen of the Education Act, 1902, as to the appli- 
cation of any endowment, the Board of Education may, on the appli- 
cation of the local education authority, or of any persons appearing 
to the Board of Education to be interested, determine not only any 
question which they have power to determine under that section, 
but also any question whether any part of the income of an endow- 
ment should, under that section, have been paid to the local 
education authority, and may by any such order determine the pro- 
portions in which the income of the endowment should, for the 
purpose of that Act, have been apportioned between the persons 
entitled thereto, and may indemnify any person in respect of any 
payment purporting to have been made [or withheld] in pursuance 
of that section, notwithstanding that the payment has not been 
properly so made [or withheld]. 

Repeal, short title, and extent. 

30. — (1) The enactments mentioned in the Schedule to this 
Act are hereby repealed to the extent specified in the third 
column of that schedule as from the first day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and eight, except where an earlier date is 
specially mentioned in that Schedule as respects any repealed enact- 
ment. 

(2) This Act may be cited as the Education Act, 1906, and shall 
be construed as one with the Education Acts, 1870 to 1903, and 
those Acts and this Act are in this Act referred to as the Education 
Acts, and may be cited as the Education Acts, 1870 to 1906. 

(3) This Act shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 
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SCHEDULE. 



ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 



Session and Chapter. 

33 and 34 Vict, 
c. 75. 



Short Title. 



Extent of Kepeal. 



36 and 37 Vict, 
c. 86. 



54 and 65 Vict, 
c. 56. 



60 and 61 Vict, 
c. 5. 



62 and 63 Vict, 
c. 33. 



2 Edw. 7 
c. 42. 



The Elementary 
Education Act, 
1870. 



The Elementary 
Education Act, 
1873. 

The Elementary 
1 Education Act, 
I 1891. 

I The Voluntary 
I Schools Act, 
: 1897. 



I The Board of Educa- 
I tion Act, 1899. 



Section twenty-one, section 
twenty-three (as from the date 
of the passing of this Act), 
section twenty -four (except as 
respects transfers in force at 
the time of the passing of this 
Act) ; section seventy-six, and 
section ninety-nine. 

Section twenty-two. 



Section nine. 



The whole Act so far as un- 
repealed. 



Paragraph (a) of section four 
(as from the date of the passing 
of this Act). 



The Education Act, The proviso to subsection (1) of 
1902. I section two (as from the date 

I of the passing of this Act) ; 
section five from "and shall" 
to "by them" ; subsection (2) 
of section six ; section seven 
from " and have the control of 
all expenditure " to the end of 
the section ; sections eight, 
nine, and eleven ; in section 
twelve, subsection (1) from 
" and may also" to the end of 
the subsection, subsection (2) 
from " and in the case of 
schools not 80 provided " to the 
end of the subsection, and sub- 
section (4) ; section thirteen 
(as from the date of the passing 
of this Act) ; sections fourteen 
and fifteen ; in subsection (2) 
of section eighteen the words 
"excluding sums specially 
applicable for purposes for 
which provision is to be made 
by the managers " ; subsection 
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Session and Chapter. 



3 Edw. 7 
c. 24. 



Short Title. 



The Education 
(London) Act, 1903. 



Extent of Repeal. 



(7) of section twenty-three; 
subsection (5) of section 
twenty-four; First Schedule, 
B., paragraph 5 ; Third 
Schedule, paragraph 7. 

First Schedule, paragraph 4, 
from " and subsection (2) " to 
** endowments " and from 
" but the Board " to the end of 
the paragraph. 
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A.— The Attack on " Cowper«Teiifipie " 

Teaching. 

ONE of the most remarkable features of the attacks on the 
Education Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell (on April 9th, 1006) 
has been the attack made on "Cowper-Temple" teaching— 
the religious instruction, based on the Bible, which is now being 
given in nearly every Council School (formerly Board school). 
The local education authority is empowered to an*ange and pay for 
Buch teaching, under Section 14 of the Act of 1870, provided that no 
''catechism or religious formulary" must be taught ** which is distinctive 
of any particular denomination." A word as to this Cowper-Tempje 
clause. One would almost imagine that Mr. Oowper-Temple was the 
Dr. Clifford of the early seventies, who had induced the State to endow 
Nonconformist teaching. As a fact, he was a strong Chui'chman — 
the chairman, indeed, of the Education Union, one of the two organi- 
zations which fought the famous Birmingham National Education 
Lieague— and the clause which beat's his name was at the time strongly 
resisted and resented by the Nonconformists. Mr. Francis Adams, in 
his book. The History of the Elementary School Contest in England^ 
says of the adoption of the Cowper-Temple clause by the Government 
that it could "hardly be satisfactory to the League or to Noncon- 
formists" — "the Ministry, in fact, threw themselves into the arms of 
their enemies." If the working of the clause has falsified many of the 
objections then taken by Nonconformists, it is none the less true that 
the clause was proposed by a Churchman, assented to by many leading 
Churchmen (including Mr. W. H. Smith), and in no conceivable sense 
the work of Nonconformists. 
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2 "COWPER-TEMPLE" TEACHING. 

We proceed to make good our assertion that Co wper-Temple teach- 
ing h^s been attacked as anti- Anglican, Nonconformist, and even anti- 
Christian. 

Sir George Doughty, M.P., put down as a|» amendment to the 
second reading :*- 

*' That no measure can be satisfactory that creates a religious dis- 
abilities Bill, by giving £1,000,000 per annum to endow Nonconformist 
religiotis teaching^ to be paid out of the rates and taxes of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland,- such instruction to be given by teachers who 
are public servants, while refusing similar rights and privileges to all 
other religious bodies." 

The Rector of Bath said in,a letter to the Standard^(Apn\ 18th) : — 

**As the Government will not give us a frankly denominational 
system, which is the just course, let them bHng in a Bill for ptirely 
secular education, and we will reverse it at the next election, mean- 
while having the guarantee that at least what is taught in the Sunday- 
. school wilt not be trndemuBed by wlmt is tangbt in &e day school." 

The Vicar of EUacombe said of Cowper-Temple teaching (April 
17th) :— 

**A Nonconformist and undenominational caiicature of the 
Christian faith. A form of religious teaching infinitely worse than 
Secularism," 

Canon Thynne said (Kilhampton, April 15th):— 

** The new Education Bill was one of the sources of danger which 
threatened the Church. It was proposed to rob one-half of their 
children of their religious teaching, and to substitute this undenomi- 
natiorwl stuff which Mr. BiiTell, the new Education Minister, called 
Protestantism— whatever that might mean. They might call it what- 
ever they liked, but it led to irreverence of sacred things and sacred 
days." 

Lord Hugh Cecil said, in a letter to the Times (April 21st) : — 

"The Cowper-Temple Clause imposes a system of education which 
at its best tends to undermine Churchman ship, and may vary from 
that best, through many degrees of vagueness, to reading the Bible 
without comment, or not teaching religion at all, or teaching that the 
Bible is fine literature to be classed with 'Paradise Lost' or *The 
Faerie Queene.' Forcibly to take buildings erected by private con- 
tributions, of which the main purpose was that children nnght be 
educated in *the principles of the Church of England,' and to use those 
buildings to give education on a basis which cannot be consiirtdent with 
Church principles, and may be inconsistent with any degree up to 
positive irreligion, is a gross offence to the religious feeHngs of 
Chvuchmen. ... 

** Cowper-Templeism has every right to a place in our system, as a 
denomination among denominations, for those who like it. But it ha» 
no right to privilege. We claim religions equality, and that no 
religious denomination shall be favoured above another — not even that 
one whose only formulary is contained in the fourteenth section of the 
Education Act of 1870." 
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"COWPER-TEMPLE^ TEACHING. 3 

The Bishop of Birmingham, in a pamphlet on the Education Bill, 
says that Cowper-Temple teaching is worthless : — 

** A religion which is worth having for the mass of men must be a 
religion, such as Scotch Presbyterianism, or Boman Catholicism, or 
ihe Churchmanship of the Catechism, or Wesleyanism— a religion of 
membership, with definite beliefs and definite moral duties and definite 
religious obligations. It is the exact opposite of this that we are now 
establishing in our schools, not as a mere expedient for filling up the 
gaps where nothing better can be provided, but as the kind of religious 
teaching to which we give the preference, which, as I say, we make 
the established religion of our schools." 

The Outlook said (AprU 10th, 1906) :— 

**The State is to recognise no religion in its schools but that of 
which Nonconformists approve ; and by a revival and reversal of the 
principle of Church rates, which was the bitterest grievance of Non- 
conformists in a former generation, all citizens are to be taxed and 
rated for the purposes of dissent." 

The Morning Post said (April 19th, 1906) :— 

** It {Cowper-Temple teaching) may have in it none of the doctrines 
distinctive of any one of the Free Churches ; at least it prepares every 
child who is subjected to it for full membership of one of the Free 
Churches. It trains the child in the direction the ministei-s of the 
Free Churches would have him go. If it does not secure that the 
child when come to years of discretion shall be a full member of any 
one of the Free Churches, at least it does all that is humanly possible 
to prevent his becoming a member of the Anglican Church." 



THE REAL FACTS. 

This is an amazing series of extracts, and whilst we do not for a 
moment impeach the sincerity of those who are responsible for them, 
we decline to believe that they represent the feeling or attitude of the 
Church of England as A whole. At the present time a million Church 
children are being given the Cowper-Temple teaching in Council 
schools, by thousands of Church teachers; there is not a shred Of 
evidence that the effect is to injure the Anglicanism, whether of 
teachei-s or taught. The syllabuses of Cowper-Temple teaching are 
almost without exception in part the work of Churchpeople. On 
this point we may quote what Mr. Birrell said in introducing the 
Bill:— 

**It is often said that this School Board religion, as it is con- 
temptuously described, that these religious exercises and Biblical 
instructions given in the schools, were a Nonconformist invention. I 
have even heard those who should have known better, ecclesiastics of 
eminence, speak of it as the Nonconformist religion. As a Noncoii- 
formist born and bred, as a man nurtured in Nonconformist history 
and Nonconformist traditions, as one of whom it might be said he was 
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born in the very Nonconformist library of a Nonconformist minister, I 
protest against such statements. They are absolutely without truth 
and without foundation. If you want to find out for yourselves — and 
I wish every member of the House would make it his duty, if he has 
not done so already, to find out for himself — the nature and character 
of the religious instruction given in the provided schools by almost all, 
practically, I may say all, the education authorities, you must seek for 
it in the various syllabuses which have been prepared and issued by 
their authority. I have seen scores of such syllabuses. I have had the 
pleasure of reading many of them. It has been the only part of my duties 
dui'ing the last three months that has done me any spiritual good. I 
will give but one example of these syllabuses. I take it from Hamp- 
shire. There is safety in Hampshire. There is nothing of the age of 
reason or the feast of reason but Hampshire. Some time ago. Sir 
William Portal sent me the following letter : * As vice-chairman of the 
Hampshire County Council, I venture to lay before you the course 
adopted by us in dealing with the religious question in our provided or 
council schools. In the year 1904, as for many years previously, we 
were especially fortunate in having so wise and able an administrator 
as the late Lord Northbrook as chairman of the County Council ; and 
it was my privilege as vice-chairman to be associated with him in the 
measures that were taken in regard to this matter. A carefully 
selected special committee was appointed for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the Education Committee a religious syllabus for our 
Council schools. It consisted of seven persons, namely, a member of 
the County Council, as chairman, two clergymen of the Chiu-ch of 
England, two Nonconformists, a Roman Catholic priest, and a lady 
who took much interest in the subject. In the opinion of many the 
prospect of agreement in such a committee was small. The committee, 
however, was unanimous in approving and recommending (1) Regula- 
tions as to religious instruction in the Council schools ; (2) a foi-m of 
prayer to be used both morning and evening ; (3) hymns for daily use. 
These recommendations were submitted to our Education Committee, 
consisting of fifty persons, the large majority of whom were members 
of the Church of England ; and the recommendations were unanimously 
approved by them before their final submission to the County Council. 
Tae Council was equally unanimous in their approval, and the syllabus 
was forthwith adopted in the Council schools of Hampshire.* Sir 
William Portal adds : * You may be pleased to learn how harmoniously 
and unanimously the question of religious teaching, so far as Council 
schools are concei-ned, has been dealt with in Hampshu-e.* What is 
true of Hampshire is true, I think, of all the syllabuses under all the 
educational authorities. They are not the work of Nonconformists. 
They are the work of good and pious men of every creed, who have 
done their best, and, what is more, have done it — as we have not been 
able to do in this House — successfully, and have secured, as in Hamp- 
shire, harmonious relations throughout the whole country." — {House of 
Commons, April 9th, 1906.) 

It would be easy to give scores of instances similar to that of 
Hampshire. Tlie Cumberland syllabus, for instance (since adopted in 
Westmorland), was drawij up by a sub-committee consisting of six 
Churchp 3ople and three Nonconformists ; indeed, this syllabus of anti- 
Anglican and Nonconformist teaching (as we are invited to believe it 
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is) was actually drafted by the wife of one of the leading clergy of the 
diocese. In its final form it was unanimously adopted by the Educa- 
tion Committee. In Norfolk the sub-committee appointed to draw up 
the syllabus of teaching to "undermine" Anglicanism consisted of five 
Churchpeople and four Nonconformists. It reported unanimously, and 
its report was adopted unanimously by a County Council consisting of 
a majority of Churchmen. 

ANGLICAN TESTIMONIALS. 

As we have said, we believe the Church of England as a whole does 
not take line that Cowper-Temple teaching is anti- Anglican, Non- 
conformist, or anti-Christian. It would be amazing if it did, after the 
testimonials to it which eminent Churchmen have given. Let us give 
some of these testimonials. 

The late Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) said in discussing the 
Bill of 1896 :— 

**When the solid and reverent instruction was given in the Holy 
Scriptures, such as he firmly believed was given in the Board schools of 
all their large towns, he did not think it would be interfered with. 
Such instruction, indeed, was not all that they required, but what was 
wanting could be supplied elsewhere, and, speaking from direct know- 
ledge of the subject, he believed that greater completeness would be 
very dearly purchased by interference with the regular course of the 
school. So in Church schools, if the instruction given was Scriptural 
and non-controversial, as he believed it was in nearly all cases, it would 
continue in the future to be just as welcome as it had been in the 
past "— {Darlington, May Ist, 1906.) 

The present Archbishop of Canterbury has said at various times : — 

** It is almost inconceivable how any Chriotian man who knows the 
facts can speak of the religious teaching ; i present given under the 
London Board as * worthless.* Have all those who speak with ready 
assurance on the subject really examined the religious syllabus of the 
LiOndon School Board r To declare it to be impossible profitably to 
convey to the mind of a little child the sacred lessons which Holy 
Scripture gives in story and precept and psalm and parable, and, above 
all, in the life and works of our Blessed Lord, unaccompanied for the 
moment by Church Doctrines of a distinctive sort — to declare this is, 
it seems to me, to contradict the simple experience of a thousand 
Christian homes 

•*It is to me almost inconceivable how any Christian man who 
knows the facts, can speak of the religious teaching at present given 
under the London Board as * worthless ' because it is — to use a sorely 
battered term— 'undenominational ' 

**The Board schools of London are a solid fact. Tens of thousands 
of our children attend them. Is it naught that they should receive 
therein at the hands of skilled and faithful masters and mistresses 
(70 per cent, of whom, it is said, have come from Church Training 
Colleges) a course of such teaching as the religious Syllabus enjoins ? 
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Take, for example, what the Syllabus requwes for Standard IV.* 
Besides the Lord's Pi*ayer, the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Twenty-third Psalm, St. Matthew xxii. 35-40, and Deuteronomy 
jtxviii. 1-14, all of which have been learned in lower Standards, and 
have now to be said, a child in Standard IV. must repeat a portion of 
the fourteenth chapter of St. John, and receive simple lessons from the 
Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, lessons on the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, and (in the words of the Syllabus) * Lessons from the Pentateuch, 
with special reference to the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and Moses, with the practical lessons to be derived therefrom, together 
with the teaching of the laws of Moses with reference to the **Poor," 
•♦Stranger," ** Fatherless,'* *• Widow," ** Parents," and ** Children."' 
This is merely a specimen. A corresponding advance is, of course, 
required in the higher Standards. . . . It is simply trifling with 
this grave subject to ignore that such instruction lays the foundation 
upon which the ampler teaching of the Christian Faith can be securely 
built." — {Charge to Rochester Clergy, 1894.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ # * 

. ** For example, the members of the Board admit their obvious duty 
to take care that no one be called upon to teach what he does not 
conscientiously believe. They are not likely to find this a very formid- 
able task. An idea has somehow gained currency among those who 
have no personal knowledge of the subject, that there are hundreds of 
Board School teachers to whose consciences the teaching of definite 
Scriptural Christianity is an unfair burden. I have conversed on every 
side with the Board School teachei-s of South London, to whose volun- 
tary labours as Church workers we owe so much in the Sunday-schools 
and Bible classes of our poorest parishes, and from any information 
they can give me, I have no evidence whatever to justify such fears." — 
{Letter printed in Times, April 2nd, 1894.) 

# ♦ ♦ * * 

** I am one of those— I have sometimes got into trouble with my 
friends for it— who have always stood by the admirable religious 
teaching which has been given under not a few of our great School 
Boards in the past. I have always believed that in very many places 
it was good ; in some places it was simply excellent." — {Dover, Augrist 
2bth, 1903.) 

Sir William Anson said, when the present Bill was introduced : — 

**He cordially admitted his satisfaction at the retention in all 
schools of what was called simple Bible teaching." — {House of 
Comtnoiis, April 9t7i, 1906.) 

The Bishop of Manchester now says : — 

** As to what was called * the undenominational solution,' apart 
from all other inconveniences, it was open to the question — Who gave 
the State authority to extract from all the creeds that which was 
common to them all and to present it as a religion which was to be 
taught in the schools ? As the Church declared in its Articles, they 
*gave not to princes the ministry of God's Word.' If not to princes 
who were consecrated by religious service, still less could they give 
that to local authorities or an education department." — {Manchester^ 
AprU2^nd, 1906.) 
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But what did he say as Bishop of Coventry in 1900 ?— 

**K^f erring to the assertion that it was impossible to give unde- 
ncrniinational teaching, he quoted frofn a sermon of the late Head 
Master of the King Edward's Grammar School, in which he said : 
* The trained teacher knows that his lessons must be very simple and 
adapted to the comprehension of his pupils, and will not dwell on 
disputed points of theology, but on the great truths that all Christians 
hold. He will resort much to Bible stories, to the examples of holy 

men, women, and children He will teach simple texts that 

may abide in the memory as long as life lasts, tmd if he is permitted — 
this also which we would have conceded to him — to begin the day's 
work with a simple hymn and prayer, he will often find his burden of 
responsibility lightened arid in spirit refi*eshed amid the many diffi- 
culties and anxieties of his work.' Those words told on Birmingham 
three years ago, and they deserved to be repeated in Birmingham 
to-day. He confessed that the cry of the impossibility of undenomi- 
national teaching amazed him There was no book in the world 

which was so true to the point of the heart's compass as the Bible. 
Men who read that book differently but read it sincerely still found 
that was the effect it produced upon them, and that was the effect 
they desired to see pi'CKluced on the children, and whatever a teacher 
could do to euht^nce that effect without sectarian bias they would give 
him liberty to do." — {Birmingham, November 12th, 1900.) 

"We claim to have proved that this attempt to show that Cowper- 
Temple teaching is mere Nonconformity, which ** undermines" An- 
glicanism, is the view of only a few extremists. This being so, it is 
no outrage that in existing Church schools there should, in the future, 
be Cowper-Temple teaching. We have the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
authority for saying that such teaching can profitably be given to 
Church children without injury to the consciences of Chui*ch teachers.. 
And in every existing Church school it will, under the Bill, be possible 
to give Church teaching on at least two days of the week. It is a 
curious turn of the wheel that those who clamour for the exclusion 
of the Bible should be some Churchmen who seem to care for nothing 
but the Prayer-book. We can imagine circumstances in which the 
Bible would be excluded, but if it should be, the i'espon«ibility is none 
of the Liberal Party's. Surely English folk, when they understand 
the issue,, will not be deceived by this pretence that to teach the Bible 
is to endow Nonconformity or to undermine the Church of England^ 
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B.— Specimens of Actual Syllabuses. 

[The foUotoing are samples, taken p^cicticaUy at randoin, of 
syllabuses of and regtdaiions for ** Cowper- Temple'' Teaching, dravm 
up by the local Education Authorities in various parts of the 
country, "] 

CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Regttliktioiis for Keligious Instniction. 

The Committee have agreed upon the following scheme of religious 
observance and instruction which they recommend for use in all 
Council schools. 

Opening and Closing of School. 

Morning School shall begin and afternoon School shall end with 
Hymn and Prayer, including ** The Lord's Prayer." 

In the offering of any Prayer, and in the selection of any Hymns, 
the provisions of the Education Act, 1870, Sections 7 and 14, must be 
strictly observed both in letter and spirit. 

Pending the provision of a Hymn-book, the managers are 
recommended to continue the Hymns in use at the present time. 

It is hoped that teachei*s will exercise great care that Hymns, 
Prayers, and Scripture Lessons are conducted with reverence in every 
particular. 

SCRIPTUBB LBSSONS. 

It is presumed that the Schools will open at 9 a.m., and it is 
recommended that the religious instruction be the first lesson, and 
that the lesson does not exceed thirty minutes for Standard children 
and less in the case of infants. 

In the Schools provided by the Council the Bible shall be read, 
and there shall be given such explanations and such instruction there- 
from in the principles of the Christian religion and of morality as are 
suited to the capacities of children. 

Teachers are desired to make the lessons as practical and interesting 
as possible, and not to give attention to unnecessary details. 

SylUbtts of Religions InstructioA. 

{N,B,—AU r^erencea to Chapter and Verse are indtisive.) 
The Sub-Committee recommend that the Scripture teaching be based upon a cycle 

of four years. 

The Standards to be arranged in three Groups, as imder : (1) Infants and Standard I. 

(2) Standards IL and III. (3) Standards IV., V., VI., Vn., and ex-VIL If preferred, 

another grouping of Standards may be adopted. 
The syllabus for the year 1903-1 shall be— 

For Group I. 

A. Simple stories from the Book of Genesis, with special lessons from the life of 
Joseph. B. Leading tacts in the Life of our Lord, told in simple language. C. Learn 
by heart : The Lord's Prayer ; three hymns ; and in Standard I., Psalm xxiii. 
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For Group II. 

A. Simple lessons from the Book of Genesis and the life of Joseph, taught more 
fully than in Group I. B. Fuller account of the Life of our Lord, with lessons 
drawn from ttoo miracles and two parables choi<>en from the following : Miracles : Feast 
at Cana of Galilee, the miraculous di'aught of fishes, the raising Jairus' daughter 
the ten lepers. Parables : The Good Samaritan, the Pharisee and the publican, the 
talents, the lost sheep. C. Learn by heart: (1) The Lord's Prayer; (2) The Ten Com- 
mandments ; (3) four hymns ; (4) Psalms xix. and xxiii. ; (5) St. Matthew, v. 1-12. 

For Group III. 

A. Lessons from the patriarchal age, especially Genesis, i.-iii, vi. 5, ix. 17, xii. 1-9, 
xxl. 1-21, xxii. 1-19, xxvii., xxviii., xxxvii., xlvii., l. The teachers should explain 
their connection and the intervening narrative. B. Lessons from the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, i.-xiii. ; Acts i.-vi., vii. 64-60. C. Learn by heart : (1) The Lord's Prayer 
and Ten Ck>mmandments ; (2) six hymns ; (3) Psalms xix., xxiii., Ixv., Ixxxiv,, xci., and 
cxxi. ; (4) Isaiah, lii. 13 to end ; (5) Romans, xii. 4-21 ; St Matt, v. 1-12. 

Any syllabus in use in Board Schools previous to July Ist, 1903, may be continued. 
or other subjects may be selected by the school managers with the approval of the 
Education Committee. 

It is also suggested that the following morning and evening prayers should be 
learned by the children:— 

MORNING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 

Almighty and Most Merciful Father, Who hast safely brought me to the beginning 
of another day, keep me from all harm and give me grace to do Thy will. Forgive me 
aU my sins, and so teach me to number my days that I* may apply my heart unto 
wisdom. Bless my parents, brothers, sisters, teachers, and friends. Make me obedient 
and helpful, tender-hearted, truthful, and kind, and let me so live in this world, that in 
the world to come I may have everlasting life. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. . Amen. 

EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 

O Heavenly Father, I thank Thee for all Thy mercies during the pstst day. For 
food and clothing, for health and strength, for parents and for home, for school, for 
teachers and friends, but above all for the knowledge of Thee, as declared by Thy 
Deaj* Son Jesus Christ Forgive me anything that I have done amiss this day. Create 
in me a clean heart and renew a right spirit within me. Preserve me during the 
coming night from harm, and grant that when I awake from sleep I may serve Thee 
with all my powers. Take those whom I love into Thy Almighty keeping now and for 
ever. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 



ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Generikl Remi^rks. 

In all Council Schools provided by the Essex County Council the 
Bible shall be read, and such instmction in the Christian religion 
and morality given from it as is suited to the capacity of children. 

It is to be distinctly understood that in all such teaching the 
provisions of the Education Act, 1870, are to be strictly complied with, 
in letter and in spirit, and it is hoped that teachers will always bear in 
mind that the chief object of such instruction is far more than a mere 
acquisition of facts, and should be to instil into the children's minds 
a simple but intelligent faith and a high sense of duty towards God and 
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man, whilst building up Christian chnracter in piuity of heart and 
uprightness of life and conduct. 

Head Teachers are expected to take a personal interest and a direct 
share in the Bible teaching. 

Some selected Prayers— to be used at the opening and closing of 
School—and appropriate Hymns have been added, not so much with a 
view to prescribing or limiting as of guiding the choice of Teachers. 
Some of these might well be committed to memory by the children 
and repeated aloud. It is hoped that the singing of Hymns will be an 
important feature in the religious teaching, and, in the case of younger 
chDdren especially, the use of well-chosen pictures to illustrate the 
lessons is recommended. 

Working lists of lessons, based on the Syllabus, should be drawn 
up by the Head Teacher at the beginning of the School Year and 
submitted to the Managers. 

For Bible teaching, the grouping of Standards will often be found 
advisable, if not necessary. 

Syllikbtts of Relisions Instniction. 
Infants and Standard I. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer and Psalm xxiii. 

Simple stories from the Book of Genesis, chief fe^^ts in the Life of our Lord in simple 
language. 

Standard II. 

Learn the Ten Commandments, Psalm xxiii., and St. Matt, v. 1-12. 

Lessons from the lives of Moses and Joshua, lessons on the Life of our Lord with St. 
Mark's Gospel as the basis. 

N.B.— In aU higher Standards children are expected to know the Lord's Prayer 
and Ten Commandments, and it may be well that they should occasionally be practiced 
in writing them out. 

Standard III. 

Learn St. Matt., v. 1-12, xxii. 35-40, and Psalm cxxi. 

Lessons from the lives of Samuel and David and the story of Ruth ; fuller account 
of the Life of our Lord, with Lessons drawn from some of the following parables : (1) The 
Sower, (2) The Talents, (3) The Good Samaritan, (4) The Lost Sheep, (5) The Lost Piece 
of Money, (6) The Prodigal Son, (7) the Pharisee and the Publican. 

Standard IV. 

Learn St John, xiv. 1-15, and Psalm cxxv., in broad outline the history of Israel and 
Judah from the beginning of the reign of Solomon to the Exile, and lessons from the 
lives and times of Elijah and Elisha. (By the help of maps a general idea of the 
geography of the Holy Land and the great Eastern Empires may be given.) 

Lessons from St Luke's Gospel, L-xiii. Lessons on some of the parables named 
for Standard III. 

Standard V. 

Learn some of the following: 1 Cor., xiii., Psalm xci., Romans, xii. 9-21, xiii. 8-10, 
Prov., iii. 1-18, 1 Peter, iii. 8-17, 2 Peter, i. 1-8, and 1 John, ii. 7-17. The storylof the 
captivity illustrated by passages from Isa., i.-xxxv., Daniel, Hosea, Amos, or (at the 
head teacher's discretion) the subjects named for Standards I., II., HI., and IV. may 
be taken over again in fuller detail in the higher Standards, but some of the inter- 
esting and instructive chapters from the Prophets should also be read and explained, 
that children may not be wholly ignorant of this part of the Bible. 

Lessons from St. Luke's Gospel, xiv. to the end. 
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Standard VI. 

In thi8 Standard and in VII. and Ex- VII. children should be encouraged to commit 
to memory and repeat other passages of Scripture besides those named : St. Matt., r. 
1-12, xxii. 3&-40, Psalms xlvi., ciii., and Isa., lii. 13 to end of llii. The return from 
captivity, illustrated by passages from Ezra, Nehemiah, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Lessons from St. John, i.-xiii., or study of the Acts of the Apostles, i.-xiii. 

Standards VII. and ExVII. 

Learn Isa., xxxv., xl., Iv. or Ix., Ixi., and Psalms xc, cxxv., cxxvi. 

Lessons from Isa., xl.-lvi., and life of Jeremiah with reference to contemporary 
history. A careful revision of Old Testament subjects taught in Standairds V. and 
VI, Study of the Acts of the Apostles, xiii. to the end. 



HAMPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Regulations for Religious Instruction. 

1. The School shall heghi each morning with Prayer, including the 
Lord's Prayer, and a Hymn, and shall close in the afternoon with 
Prayer and a Hymn. 

2. Religious Instruction shall be the first lesson in the morning, 
and shall last for 30 minutes. The lesson to be provided for on the 
Time Table. 

3. The Religious Instruction shall be gfiven by the responsible 
Teachers on the Staff of the schools, provided that no Teacher be 
called upon to give Religious Instruction who has conscientious objec- 
tions to so doing and makes a statement to that effect to the Managers. 
In case of no Teacher on the Staff being available, the Managers may, 
subject to the approval of the Education Committee, engage other 
competent person or persons to teach the Syllabus at a reasonable 
remuneration. 

4. The Teachers shall make the lessons as practical and interesting 
as possible, and not give attention to unnecessary details. It is hoped 
that Teachers will take care that the Hymns and Prayers are regarded 
as a sacred exercise, and that Scripture Lessons are conducted with 
reverence in every particular. 

5. The Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such explana- 
tions and such instruction therefrom in the principles of the Christian 
Religion and of Morality as are suited to the capacity of childrea, 
provided always that in such explanations and instruction the pro- 
visions of the Education Act, 1870, Sections 7 and 14, be strictly 
observed both in letter and spirit, and that no attempt be made in any 
such schools to attach children to any particular denomination. 

6. It is deshsable, where practicable, that the children shall be 
arranged in not less than three groups for Religious Instruction. 

7. An Inspection with regard to the Religious Instruction will be 
made annually by persons appointed by the Education Committee. 
The Managers of Council Schools may suggest to the Education Com- 
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mittee the names of any persons whom they wish to invite as 
Inspectors. A report shall be made by the Inspectors and a copy 
thereof sent to the Director of Education. On the occasion of the 
inspection of Religious Instruction the Register shall not be marked, 
and the Managers shall cause to be given the notices required by the 
Code. 

8. The Prayer and Hymn Book shall be that issued by the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

9. The Syllabus of the Religious Instruction of children in the 
Standards shall be as in the Appendix, but Managers are not precluded 
from exercising their discretion in adapting or shortening the syllabus 
if they consider it desirable to do so ; any additions to it shall be sub- 
mitted by the Managers to the Education Committee for approval. 

10. Head Teachers of Infant Schools must draw up a syllabus of 
lessons for childi'en below Standard I., and submit it to the Managers 
for approval. 

Sylli^bus of Religious InstmctioA. 
Lower Division (Standards I. and II.) 

FIRST YEAR. 
I. Repetition and Memory Work.— <«) The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, {b) Alphabetical Texts with explanations, (c) St Matthew's Gtospel, 
V. 1-12; vi. 24-34 ; xix. 13, 14; xxv. 14-28. St. Mark's Gospel, x. 10. St. John's Gospel, 
iv. 24. id) Psalms i. and iv. (e) Parable of Talents. 

11. Scripture Study and rNSTRucTiON.— A. Old Testament History: Book of 
Genesis to chap. xii. ; Life of Noah. B. New Testament History : (a) St. Matthew's 
Gospel, up to end of chap. xvi. (b) Knowledge of following 3 Miracles and 3 Parables- 
Miracles: (1) Stilling the Tempest; (2^ Jairus' Daughter ; (3) Feeding Four Thousand. 
Parables: (1) Sower; (2) Ten Virgins; (3) Talents. 

TIL— Six Hymns. 

SECOND YEAR. 

I. Repetition and Memory Work.— (a) The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments. (&) Alphabetical Texts with explanations, (c) St. Matthew's Gospel, 
xxii. 37-40 ; xxviii. 18-20. {d) Psalms xxxii. and xxxiv. (e) Parable of Good Samaritan. 

n.— Scripture Study and Instruction.— A. Old Testament History: Book of 
Exodus to chap. xv. ; Outline of Life of Moses. B. New Testament History : (a) St. 
Matthew, from xvi. to end. (6) Knowledge of following 3 Miracles and 3 Parables- 
Miracles : (1) Water into Wine ; (2) Ruler's Son ; (3) Raising of Lazarus. Parables : 
<1) The Vine ; (2) Prodigal Son— St Luke ; (3) Good Samaritan— St. Luke. 

III.— Six Hymns. 

THIRD YEAR. 

I. Repetition and Memory Work.— (a) The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments. (6) Alphabetical Texts with explanations, (c) St. John's Gospel, iii. 16 ; 
St Luke's Gospel, iv."^l&-21. (d) Psalm xc (c) Parable of Sower. 

II. Scripture Study and Instruction.— A. Old Testament History : I. Book of 
Samuel ; Outline of Lives of Samuel and Saul, or David and Jonathan. B. New 
Testament History : (a) Life and Work of St. Peter as recorded in Acta of Apostles. 
{b) Special knowledge of Miracles, Imprisonment, and Deliverance of St Peter. 

III.- Six Hymns. 

Middle. Division (Standards ill. and iV^) 

FIRST YEAR. 
I. Repetition and Memory Work.— (a) The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, {b) Alphabetical Texts with explanations, (c) St Matthew's Gospel, 
vL 21-31 ; vii. 7-14 ; xi. 28-90. (d) Psalms vlii., xv. (e Parable of Vineyard. 

uigitized by vjv^v./v iv^ 
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II. Scripture Study and Instruction.— A. Old Testament History : Book of 
Genesis, xii. to xxv. ; Lives of Jacob and Esau. B. New Testament History : {a) St. Mark's 
Gospel— life of Christ as recorded by St. Mark, {b) Knowledge of following 3 Miracles 
and 3 Parables— Miracles : (1) Withered Hand ; (2) Five Loaves and Two Fishes ; (3) Deaf 
and Dmnb Spirit. Parables : (1) Vineyard ; (2) Rich man and Lazarus ; (3) Publican 
and Pharisee. 

III. Six Htmns. 

SECOND YEAR. 

I. Repetition and Memory Work.— (a) The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, (b) Alphabetical Texts with explanations, (c) St. Luke's Gospel, i. 46-55 ; 
i. 6&-79; ii. 29-32. (d) Psalms U. and Ixxxiv. (c) Parable of Publican. 

II. Scripture Study and Instruction.- A. Old Testament History : Book of 
Exodus, xvi. to xx., xxxii. ; Life of Moses (fuller detail than Lower Division) ; Life of 
Joshua. B. New Testament History : {a) Acts of Apostles, i.-xiii. (6) Special knowledge 
of the following : (1) Sin of Ananias and Sapphira ; (2) Life and Death of Stephen ; (3) 
Conversion of Saul ; (4) St. Peter's Deliverance from prison, and death of Herod ; (5) 
Blindness of Elymas the sorcerer. 

IIL— Six Hymns. 

THIRD YEAR. 

L Repetition and Memory Work.— (a) The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments. (6) Alphabetical Texts with explanations, {c) St. John's Gospel, xi. 25, 
26 ; xiv. 1-3. {d) Psalms cxix. (Sections 1 and 2), cxxi. and cxxx. (c) Parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant (St. Matthew's Grospel, xviii. 23-35). 

II. Scripture Study and Instruction.— A. Old Testament History : II. Book of 
Samuel ; Lives of David, Jonathan, and Absalom. B. New Testament History : (a) 
General outline of Life of St. Paul as recorded in Acts of Apostles. 

HI. Six Hymns. 



HERTFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

RegisliktioAs for Religious Instniction. 

1. In the Schools provided by the Hertfordshire County Council 
the Bible shall be read, and such explanation and instruction in 
Christianity and morality given therefrom as are suited to the 
capacity of children. 

2. Any part of the Bible may be learnt by heart in addition to such 
portions as are here prescribed. 

3. The lessons are to be as practical as possible. Especial pains 
should be taken by the teacher, when teaching the Old Testament, 
to show where by the teaching of Christ (cf. St. Matt., v. 21) we have 
in any case outgrown more primitive religious views. Pictures should 
be used. 

4. Working lists of lessons based upon the syllabus should be 
drawn up at the beginning of the school year by the Head Teacher of 
each School, 

5. Grouping of Standards will be allowed in small Schools. 

6. The Schedule of Pi*ayers and Hymns appended to be adopted. 

SylUbtts of Religious Instruction. 

Infants.— Same course as below. 
Standard 1. 

1. Learn the Lord's Prayer and Psalm xxiii. 2. Simple Stories from the Book of 
Ocnesis. 3. Chief facte in the life of our Lord. 
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14. « COWPER-TEMPLE " TEACHING. 

Little children should he ta,ught in very simple langua^re out of the Scriptures that 
God is our Father and Maker ; that He rewards obedience and trust ; and that Jesus 
Christ is our Saviour, and teaches us most clearly what God wants of us. 

SUndard II. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer and Psalm xxiiL ; learn the Ten Commandments ; and St~ 
Matt., V. 1-12. 

Lessons from the Life of Mos&s and Joshua. Simple lessons from the Life of our 
llord, taking St. Mark as the basis. 

Standard 111. 

Learn the Loi-d's Prayer ; the Ten Commandments ; St. Matt., v. 1-12 ; St. Matt., xxii* 
35-40 ; Psalm cxxi. 

Lessons from lives of Samuel and David ; the story of Ruth. Fuller account of our 
Lord's life, with the following parables : Talents, Good Samaritan, Sower, Lost Sheep,. 
Prodigal Son, Pharisee and Publican. 

Standard IV. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer ; selections from the Sermon on the Mountain, and either 
the Parable of the Sower <St. Mark, iv. 2-20) or the Parable of the Prodigal Son (St. 
Luke. XV. 11-32). Learn St. John, xiv. 1-18 ; Psalms cxxi. and cxxii. In broad outline, 
tlie History of Israel and Judah to the Exile from the beginning of the reign of Solomon ; 
Life and Work of Elijah and Elisha. By help of a map the outlines of the Geography of 
the Holy Land and the great Eastern Empires may be shown and explained. 

Lessons from the Gospel according to St. Luke, i-xiii. Parables of the ** Kingdom." 

Standard V. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer ; St. Matt., v. 1-12; 1 Cor., xiii. ; Psalm xci. ; Rom., xii. 9-21. 
Les80i^ in religion and morality frt>m tl^ Prophets before the Exile. Selections 
from Amos, in illustration of contemporary History. Lessons from St. Luke, xiv.-end. 

Standard VI. 

In Standards VI., VII., and Ex-VIL, children should be encouraged to learn and 
repeat further passages of Scripture, besides those set herein. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer ; St. Matt., v. 1-12; Psalms xh^., ciii. ; Isaiah, lii., 13, to end 
of Uii. ; St. Matt., xxii. 3540. 

Lessons from Isaiah with their special bearing on the Historj'. Lessons from Gospel 
according to St. John. 

Standard VII. 

Learn Lord's Prayer ;" Isaiah, xxxv. ; Psalm xxiii. }• St. Matt, v. 1-12, xxii. 3540 ; 
Psalm xc. ; Isaiah, xl., Iv. or Ix., Ixi. 

Lessons from Isaiah, xl.-lxvi. and Life of Jeremiah, with occasional passages bear- 
ing on contemporary History. The return from the Exile, as told in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Lessons from St. Paul's Missionary tours, in Acts, ix.-end. 

Ex^Standard Vil.— Repeat Standard VII. work. 
Prayers (for Selection). 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we give Thee Thanks for keeping us safe 
during the past night, and for bringing us in health and safety to the beginning of 
another day. Defend us this day from all sin and harm. Make us dutiful and obedient 
to our parents and teachers ; kind and gentle to our companions. Deliver us from all 
hasty and unkind words, from all focdish and evil thoiwhts, from ill-temper and hard- 
ness of heart. Help us to remember that Thou seest us always. Make us honest in all 
we do, and true in all we say. Create in us clean hearts, and may Thy Holy Spirit lead 
us in the way we should go. We ask these mercies in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

O Lord, our Gracious and Merciful Father, teach us how to pray. Forgive if we- 
have erred and strayed from Thy ways, and have sinned against Thee this day ia 
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{.bought, word, or deed. Make us thankful for all Thy mercies, for food and clothing, 
for health and home, for friemds and teachers, but eepdcially for Thy Holy Word, which 
is able to make us wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. Bless our 
parents, brothers and listers, and all whom Thou hast given us to lovo. Make us all to 
love Thee more and more, and aft-er this Mfc take us to dwell ^%ith Thee for ever, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, our blosdcd Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and everlasting God, WTio hast safely 
brought us to the beginning of this day : defend us in the same with thy mighty power : 
a,nd grrant that this day we fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger ; but that 
all our doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do always that is righteous in Thy 
sight ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, our Father in Heaven, from whom all good things come, we praise Thy 
name for all the blessings of this life, but above all for making thyself known to us as 
our Good Shepherd and Saviour. Give us, we pray Thee, thankful hearts, and help us 
to show our thankfulness by kindly deeds and faithful obedience, through Jesus Christ 
•our Lord. Amen. 

O Almighty God. Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shepherd of our SouLs, bind 
one to another those that teach and those thAt learn : bless us all in work and in play : 
teach our ears to hear and our hearts to do the duty that is set before us, that this school 
may be ail that Thou wouldest have it be, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Lord, out Heavenly Father, give to us the love of work, purity, and truth : keep 
us from all sloth and idleness ; take away all that is unworthy, or selfish, or unkind ; 
give us a love of knowledge that we may serve Thee and our fellows ; and grant that we 
may also grow in the knowledge of Thee, the only God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amen. 

Almighty God, the Fountain of all goodness, we humbly beseech Thee to bless our 
Sovereign, King Edward, and all the Royal Family : we pray Thee to direct and sustain 
him and the Houses of Parliament, that we may be governed righteously and in the 
Fear of Ck)d, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Lord God, merciful Father, we pray Thee for all who have striven to serve Thee 
liere. Bless, we pray Thee, our school : prosper its work and its play : keep afar all that 
is hurtful to our souls and bodies : save us from all sin and selfishness : make us brave 
«md truthful, pure and generous : grant us each day to grow more worthy of Thy 
«ervice, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseeck Thee, O Lord, and by Thy great mercy defend 
us from all perils and dangers of this night, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Almighty Father, I give Thee thanks for watching over me through the past 
night. Keep me this day from all sin and danger ; help me by Thy Holy Spirit to do thy 
•will, to fear and love Thee above all things. Make me more and more like Thy Holy 
Child, Jesus, obedient to my parents and teachei's ; meek in spirit and pure in heart. 
<3^rant that in all I do or say, I may live as in Thy sight, unto Whom all hearts are open. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O my Father, to Thee I come, a little child. Let Thy watchful care ever be over 
me, and over all whom I love ; my dear father and mother, brothers and sisters. Forgive 
me all that I have done amiss this day. Make me to know Thee more, and to love Thee 
better every day. Keep me waking, keep me sleeping, and when I sleep, may I rest in 
peace. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Ovn Father which art In Heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us oiu* trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil : for Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
:glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Lord bless us and keep us ; the Lord make His face to shine upon us, and 
be gracious to us ; the Lord lift up the light of His countenance, and give us peace, now 
«nd evermore. Amen. 
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16 "COWPER-TEMPLE" TEACHING. 

KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

RegttUtioAS for Religious InstnietioA. 

(i) In the Schools provided by the Committee the Bible shall ba 
read, and there shall be given such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of the Christian religion and moi'ality asp 
are suited to the capacities of children, 

(ii) The Teachers are desired to make the lessons as practical as 
possible, and not to give too much attention to details. 

(iii) If in any School two or more of the upper standards are taught 
as one class by a teacher, the scholars should be taught one year on 
the work of the lower standard, and the next year on that of the 
higher standard. 

(iv) Working lists of lessons based upon the syllabus should be 
drawn up at the beginning of the school year by the head teachers, 
and should be submitted to the local managers. 

(v) Head teachers of infants' schools should in like manner draw 
up a syllabus of lessons especially suitable for infants. 

SylUbtts of Religious Instruction. 
Standard I. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer and Psalm xxiii. 

Simple Mtories from the Book of Genesis. Leading facts in the Life of our Lord, told 
in simple lansruage. 

Standard II. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer and Psalm xxiii. Learn the Ten Commandments and St. 
Matt. V. 1-12. 

Lessons from the Life of Moses. Simple Lessons from the Life of our Lord. 

Standard III. 

Learn theL^'s Prayer, the Ten Conmiandments, St. Matt., v. 1-12. Learn St. Matt, 
xxii. 35-40, and Psalm cxxi. 

Lessons from the lives of Samuel and David, together with the story of Ruth. 
Fuller account of the Life of Our Lord, with lessons drawn from the following 
parables: "The Talents," "The Good Samaritan," "The Lost Sheep," " The Lost Piece 
of Money," "The Prodigal Son," "The Pharisee and the Publican." 

SUndard IV. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, St. Matt., v. 1-12, St. Matt., xxii, 
35-40, and Psalm cxxi. Learn St. John, xiv. 1-15, and Psalm cxxv. 

Lessons from the Pentateuch, with special reference to the lives of Abraham, Isaac 
Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, with the practical lessons to be derived therefrom. Lessons 
from the Gospel according to St. Luke, i.-xiU. 

Standard V. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, Psalm cxxi., and St. Matt., v. 1-12^ 
Learn 1 Cor., xii. 31, and xiii., and Psalms xxiii. and xci., and Proverbs, iii. 1-18, and 
xxiii. 20 and 21, and Romans, xiii. 8-10. 

Lessons from the Book of Joshua. Lessons from the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
xiv, to end. 

Standard VI. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, Psalm xxiii., St. Matt., v. 1-12. 
Learn Psalms cxxi. and cxxii., Isa., Iii. 13-15 and liii., and St. Matt, xxii. 35-40. 

Lessons on the life and times of Elijah and Elisha. Lessons from the Sermon on the 
Mount, St. Matt., v., vi., and vii. Lessons from the Gospel acsoiding to St. John, i-xiii^ 
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Standard VII. 

Lcarn the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, Psalm xxiii., St. Matt., v. 1-12. 
and St. Matt., xxii. 35-40. Learn Psalm xc., Isa., Ixi., and Hebrews, i. 

Lessons on the life and times of Hezekiah and from the Book of Daniel. Lessons 
from St. Matt, v., vi., and vii. Lessons from' Gospel according to St. John, xiv. to end. 
Study of the Acts of the Apostles, i.-xii. 

Ex-Standard VII. 

Repeat Standard VII, work. Learn Isa., Ix. and Psalms cxxv. and cxxvi. Study 
of the Acts of the Apostles, xiil.-xxviii. 



LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Religious Instruction and Observances. 

1. Every School shall open in the morning and close in the After- 
noon with Prayers and a Hymn in accordance with the Regulations 
laidjdown in the prescribed Syllabus of Religious Instruction and 
Observances. 

All the teachers at school shall be present with the children, and 
shall not occupy themselves with other duties, during these opening 
and closing observances. 

2. Religious Instruction shall be given daily by the teachers in 
accordance with the prescribed syllabus and in conformity with the- 
provisions of the Education Acts — especially Sections 7 and 14 of the 
Education Act, 1870. These provisions, which enact that no attempt 
be made to attach children to, or detach them fi*om, any particular 
denomination, shall be strictly observed, both in letter and spirit. 

3. In the case of any teacher who, owing to conscientious objections, 
is unable to give Religious instruction, the Managers may make 
aiTangements by which such instruction shall be giv^n by other 
teachers. 

4. Religious instruction shall be given at the beginning of each day, 
and shall terminate 30 minutes after the time for opening school ; 
provided always that, on the recommendation of the Managers and 
Local Committee, the Elementary Education Sub-Committee may- 
approve of the same amount of time being allotted to this subject 
at some other period of the day. 

Syllabus of Religious Instruction (Extracts). 

The aim of the Syllabus in the case of the New Testament courses is to present in 
each part (and, therefore, in each year) an outline of Our Lord's Life, together with (in 
Group in.) some of the subsequent history contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Teachers should not attempt to burden the memory of the children with un 
necessary or unattractive detaUs ; but, on the other hand, they should embrace every 
opportunity of inculcating the moral and spiritual lessons which may be deduced 
from the subject-matter taught. 

The Education Committee desire to leave to the teachers as large a measure of 
freedom as possible in carrying out the Syllabus. They feel that the teachers will know 
best how to adapt their methods in order to carry out, in detail, the purpose aimed at^ 
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They are fully conscious that the chief v&hie of such instruction consists not in tho 
Syllabus itself, but in the spirit in which the instruction is given. The personal example 
of the teacher, which is constantly before the children, and the belief on their part that 
the teacher is convinced of the reality and importance of the truths he is en- 
deavouring to inculcate, will, the Committee feel, be more powerful in their effect than 
the precepts instilled into the scholars. At the same time the Committee hope that the 
Managers will take a real interest in this as in every other branch of school work, and 
that their sympathy and assistance Will be willingly extended to, and cordially- 
welcomed by, the teachers. 

INFANTS. 
Lower Section. 

Old Testament : The Creation ; the Fall ; Promise of a Saviour ; Cain and Abel ; 
the Flood ; Story of Joaeirti ; Moses in the Bullrushes ; David the Shepherd ; incident of 
Goliath ; David the King ; Daniel in the Lion's Den. 

New Testament: Birth of Christ; Visit of Shepherds; Herod, and Visit of Wise 
Men; Jesus in the Temple before the Doctors; Giving of the Lord's Prayer ; Raising 
of the Widow's Son ; Stilling of the Tempest ; Parable of the Good Samaritan ; Jesus 
Blessing Little Children ; The Crucifixion ; The Resurrection ; The Ascension. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer. One of ttie School Prayers. Suitable Texts 
connected for the most part with the Scripture Lessons. Three or four hymns from 
the approved hymn book to be sung. 

Upper Section. 

Old Testament : The Creation ; The Fall ; Promise of a Saviour ; suitable events 
selected by the head teacher from the lives of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David» 
Daniel. 

New Testament : Birth of Christ ; Visit of Shepherds ; Herod, and the Visit of the 
Wise Men ; Jesus in the Temple before the Doctors ; Giving of the Lord's Prayer ; 
Feeding of the Five Thousand ; Parable of the Prodigal Son ; Jesus Blessing Little 
Children; Restoring sight to Bartimseus; The Crucifixion; The Resurrection; The 
Ascension. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer. One of the School Prayers. Suitable Texts 
connected for the most part with the Scripture Lessons. Three or four hynms from 
the approved hymn book to be sung. 

OLDER CHILDREN. 
Lowest Group. 

Part L— Old Testament : Simple stories selected by the Head Teacher from the 
Book of Genesis. 

New Testament : Incidents connected with the Birth of the Saviour ; Visit of the 
Child Jesus to the Temple; Baptism of Jesus; Parable of the Sower; Stilling of the 
Tempest ; Parable of the Good Samaritan ; Public entry into Jerusalem ; The Betrayal ; 
Trials before Pilate ; The Crucifixion ; The Resurrection ; The Ascension. 

Memory Work : The Liord's Prayer, the Fifth Commandment, one of the school 
prayers. (See also Matt, xxii. 31-40.) Hynms from the approved hymn-book, at the 
discretion of the Hea^ Teacher, to be sung from memory. Twelve verses as follows : 
Psalm xxiii. ; Proverbs, i. 7, 8, 9 ; Matt., vi. 14, 16; John, Iv. 24. 

Part II.— Old Testament : Lessons selected by the Head Teacher from the life of 
Moses. 

New Testament : Incidents connected with the Birth of the Saviour ; Visit of the 
Child Jesus to the Temple ; Raising of Jairus' Daughter ; Parable of the Rich Fool ; 
Parable of the Prodigal Sop and the Elder Brother ; Blessing Little Children ; Public 
Entry into Jerusalem; The Betrayal; Trials before Pilate; The Crucifixion; The 
Resurrection ; The Ascension. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer ; the first Four Commandments. (See also Matt., 
xxii. 34-40.) Hymns from the approved Hymn-book, at the discretion of the Head 
Teacher, to be sung from memory. Twelve verses as follows :— Psalm xv. ; Matt., v. 16 ; 
vii. 21 ; xi. 28 ; Luke, U. 13, 14 ; 1 Cor., x. 31 ; 2 Thess., iii. 10. 
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Middle Group. 

Part III.— Old Testament : Lessons selected by the Head Teacher from the lives of 
Joshua, Gideon, and Samuel. 

New Testament : Birth of John the Ba'titist ; Incidents connected with the Birth of 
the Saviour ; Presentation in the Temple ; Ministry and Testimony of John the Baptist ; 
Imprisonment, Death, and Burial of John the Baptist; Healing of the Centurion's 
Servant ; liaising of the Widow's Son ; Parable of the Pharisee and Publican ; The 
Betrayal and Trials ; The Crucifixion, Death, and Burial ; The Resurrection ; Appear- 
ances after the Resurrection. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer ; the last Six Commandments. (See also Matt. 
xxii. 34-40). Six hjnmns from the approved Hymn-book, to be sung from memory. 
Twenty verses as follows :— Psalm i. ; ftov. xii. 22 ; Matt, v, 1-12 ; John, x. 11. 

Part IV.— Old Testament: Lessons selected by the Head Teacher from the lives of 
Samuel and David. 

New Testament; Birth of John the Baptist; Incidents connected with the Birth of 
the Saviour ; Restoring of the Man with the Withered Hand ; Parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant; Cleansing of Ten Lepers; Parable of the Talents; The Betrayal 
and Trials ; The Crucifixion, Death, and Burial ; The Resurrection ; Appearances after 
the Resurrection ; The Ascension ; Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer ; the Ten Commandments. (See also Matt., xxii. 
34-40.) Six hymns from the approved Hynm-book, to be sung from memory. Twenty 
verses as follows :— Psalm cxxi. ; Prov., xxii. 1; Matt., v. 44, 45; vli 12; John, iii. 16; 
V. 39 ; Rom., vi. 23 ; 1 Cor., vi. 19 ; x. 31 ; Col., iii. 20 ; 1 John, iii. 23 ; Rev., xxi. 4. 

Highest Group. 

Part V.— Old Testament : Lessons selected by the Head Teacher from the histories 
of David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. 

New Testament : Pearly Life of Christ ; Discourse with the Woman of Samaria ; 
The Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount ; Allegory of the Door, the Good Shepherd, 
the Vine; Parable of the Great Supper; Raising of Lazarus ; Parable of the Unjust 
Judge ; Public Entry into Jerusalem ; The Passover Meal, Institution of the Loi-d's 
Supper; The Betrayal and Trials ; The Crucifixion, Death, and Burial; The Resurection ; 
The Ascension ; Descent of the Holy Ghost ; The Seven Deacons, and Death of St. 
Stephen; Cornelius. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer ; the Ten Commandments. (See also Matt, xxii. 
34-40.) Not less than six hynms from the approved Hymn-book, to be sung from 
memory. Twenty-two verses as follows :— Prov., vi. 6-11 ; Micah, vi. 8 ; Matt., xxvi. 26-28 ; 
1 Cor., xiii. 

Part VI.— Old Testament : Lessons selected by the Head Teacher from the history 
of^ Elijah. 

New Testament: Early Life of Christ; Selection of the Twelve Apostles; The 
Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount ; Public Entry into Jerusalem ; The Passover 
Meal, Institution of the Lord's Supper ; The Betrayal and Trials ; The Crucifixion,. 
Death, and Burial ; The Resurrection ; The Ascennion ; Descent of the Holy Ghost ; 
Healing of Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple ; Imprisonment of St. Peter and St. 
John ; Ananias and Sapphira ; The Seven Dea<;ons, and Death of St. Stephen ; Conver- 
f^ion of St. Paul ; Cornelius, 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer ; the Ten Commandments. (See also Matt, xxii. 
34-40.) Not less than six hymns from the approved Hymn-book, to be sung from 
memory. Twenty-two verees as follows :— Psalm cxxii. ; Matt, v. 21, 22 ; xxviii. 19, 20 ; 
Mark, xvi. 19, 20; John, xiv. 15-17 ; Rom., xii. 4, 5 ; 1 Cor., xv. 51, 52. 

Part VII.— Old Testament : Lessons selected by the Head Teacher from the historien 
of Elisha and Daniel. 

New Testament: Lessons from the life of St. Paul, to be selected by the Head 
Teacher. 

Memory Work : The Lord's Prayer ; the Ten Commandments. (See also Matt, xxii. 
34-40.) Not less than six hymns from the approved Hymn-book, to be sung from 
memory. Twenty-three verses as follows :— Psalm cxlv. 15, 16 ; Isa., llii. ; Ezek., xviii. 
21-23 ; James, i. 17, 26, 27 ; 1 John, iii. 14, 15, 16. 
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MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Regulations for Religious Instniction. 

1. In Infants' Schools 9 to 9 30 a.in.— Schools for Older Scholars 9 
to 9.45 a. m.— shall be occupied with Singing, Prayer, and Religious 
Instruction, and five minutes at the close of the afternoon teaching 
shall be devoted to Singing and Prayer. 

2. The Hymns and Forms of Prayer used in the Schools of the 
Committee shall be taken exclusively from the Authorised Hymn-book 
and Schedule III. 

3. The Religious Instruction shall consist of a graduated course of 
teaching, as per Schedule I., page 3, to be carried on by means of oral 
instruction, passages of Scripture committed to memory, and suitable 
exercises in reading or writing. 

4. When any children are withdrawn from Religious Instruction, 
provision shall be made for their instruction in secular subjects 
during the time of such religious teaching. 

PUn of Religious Instruction daring each year. 
Infants, Lowest Qroap. 

Learn Three Hymns. 

Instruction.— Six Bible Stories, illustrated from pictures. 

Middle Qronp. 

Learn Three Hymns and Twelve Simple Texts. 

Instruction.— Life of Joseph, Call of Samuel, Birth of Christ, Visits of Wise Men 
■and Shepherds. 

Highest Group. 

Learn Six Hjrmns and Moral Songs. Any twelve Selected Texts (Schedule II). » 
Lord's Prayer, 

Instruction.— Old Testament as in Middle Qroup, with offering up of Isaac, and 
early lives of Moses and Daniel. New Testament as in Middle Qroup, also Christ's Death 
and Resurrection, One Miracle, One Parable. 

Standard I. 

Learn at least twenty verses selected from the present collection of passages. Lord's 
Prayer, the Commandments (excepting the second and fourth^ four Hymns, The 
Responses in Opening and Closing Services (Schedule III.) 

Instruction.— Old Testament: Lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph. New Testa- 
ment : Life of Christ according to St. Matthew's Qospel. 

Standard II. 

Learn Three Psalms and Three Parables (the latter to be chosen from the Gospel 
being studied). Lord's Prayer, Ten Commandments, and Six Hymns. 

Instruction.— Old Testament : £arly Life of Moses, and History of Israelites to the 
exodus from Egypt. New Testament: Life of Christ according to St. Mark's GospeL 

Standard III. 

Learn Three Additional Psalms and Parables (the latter to be chosen from the 
(Jospel being studied). Lord's Prayer, the Ten Conomandments, and Six Hymns. 

Instruction.— Old Testament: Full Lives of Moses and Aaron, with history of 
Israelites to the death of Moses. New Testament: Outlines of St. Luke's Gospel. 

Exercises.— Illustrations from Holy Scripture of the observance or breach of the 
Ten Conunandments. 
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Standard IV. 

Learn Four Psalms and I. Corinthians, xiii. Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
iBcntH. and Six Hymns. 

Ins^uction.— Old Testament: Entrance into and possession of Canaan by the 
Israelites, with lives of Joshua, Deborah, and Barak, Gideon, Eli, and Samuel. New 
Testament : Acte, chapters i.-xiii. 

Exercises. —The Petitions of the Lord's Prayer exemplified by other passages of 
Holy Scripture. 

SUndard V. 

Learn Six Psalms, the Beatitudes, and either *St. John xv., or *Ephesians vi., Lord's 
Pray^i*, the Ten Commandments, and Six Hymns. 

Instruction.— Old Testament : Lives of Saul and David, with historical incidents 
connected therewith. New Testament : Acts, chapters xiv. to end. 

Exercises.— The Petitions of the Lord's Prayer exemplified by other passages of 
Holy Scripture. 

Standard VI., VII. 

Learn Six Psalms, the Beatitudes, and either *St. John xv., or *£phcsian8 vi., Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and Six Hymns. 

In«truction.— Old Testament : The disruption of Israel ; the lives of Solomon, Reho- 
iKxam, Jeroboam, Elijah, Elisha, Ahab, Jehu, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel. New Testa- 
ment : The Life of Christ according to the four Evangelists. 

Exercises.- The Petitions of the Lord's Prayer exemplified by other passages of 
Holy Scripture. 

* Head Teachers may select alternative passages subject to the approval of the 
Inspector. 

Prayers. 

I. MORNING PRAYER. (All standing.) 

T, O Lord, the day is Thine, the night also is Thine. Thou hast prepared the light 
and the sun. Ps. Ixxiv. 16. 

S. I laid me down and slept ; I awaked, for the Lord sustained me. Ps. iii. 5. 

T, O God, Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee. Ps. Ixiii. 1. 

S, My voice shalt Thou hear in the morning, O Lord ; in the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto Thee and will look up. Ps. v. 3. 

T. Cause me to hear Thy loving kindness in the morning ; for in Thee do I trust. 

S. Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk ; for I lift up my soul unto 
Thee. Ps. cxliii, 8( « 

Let us pray. (All kneeling.) 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast safely brought us to the beginning 
of this day, keep us in the same by Thy mighty power, watch over us for good, preserve 
us in our going out and coming in, and may all our ways be pleasing in Thy sight. 

S. Hear us, good Lord. 

O merciful Father, forgive we pray Thee our past sins and negligences, and grant 
us the grace of the Holy Spirit to renew our hearts, that we may amend our lives 
according to Thy Holy Word, through Jasus Christ our Lord. 

£^. Hear us, good Lord. 

O God the Fountain of all wisdom, teach us to know Thee in the days of our youth, 
and may we be made wise unto salvation. 

S. Hear us, good Lord. 

Bless, O Lord, in mercy all our dpar parents, relations, teachers, schoolfellows, and 
friends ; may we be kind one to another, and so live together in this life that in the 
world to come we may have life everlasting. We ask all in the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who hath taught us when we pray to say— 

" Our Father," &c. 

The graxje of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

n. EVENING PRAYER (AU standing.) 
T. O magnify the Lord our God, and fall down before His footetool, for He is Holy. 
S. O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh come. 
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Let us pray. (All kneeling.) 

T. Lord, heap our prayer. 

S, And let our cry come unto Thee. 

T. Remember, O Lord, Thy tender mercies. 

S. For they have been ever of old. 

T. Remember not the sins of our youth. 

B. But pardon our iniquity, for it is great. 

T. Create in us a clean heart, O God. 

/S. And renew a right spirit within us. 

T, O Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all Thy mercies during this day, and all 
our lives hitherto ; we bless Thee for our food and clothing, our health and strength^ 
our kind friends and teachers, and all the benefits of Thy hand, but above al for Thy 
Holy Word and the knowledge of Thy grace and mercy in our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
May we praise Thee both with our lips and in our lives, and serve Thee better day.by 
day. 

S. Hear us, good Lord. 

T. Preserve us, O Lord, during the coming night from all harm to our bodies, and 
from all evil thoughts which may hurt our souls. Be Thou ever our Shield and 
Defender. 

B, Hear us, good Lord. 

T. We commend to Thy kind care all whom we love, and pray Thee to take us all 
into Thy holy and safe keeping, through Jesus Christ our Ijord, Who hath taught us t4> 
pray, saying— 

" Our Father," &c*. 

The Lord bless us, and keep us ; the Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon 
us, and give us peace, now and for evermore. Amen. 



The Responses may be sung or said ; or, the Prayers may be used without the 
Responses. 

In Infants' Schools, the Teachers may use the whole or any portion of the above 
Prayers. 

MIDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Syllabus of Religious Instruction, 
Infants. 

Learn the Lord's Prayer, Psalm xxiii., and selected texts and hymns. 
Selected lessons from the book of Genesis. Selected lessons from the Life of Christ, 
including His early years, His Crucifixion and Resurrection, 

Standard I. 

Learn the Ten Commandments) the Lord's Prayer, Psalm xxlii., and selected texts 
and hymns. 

Selected lessons from the book of Genesis, including the Creation and the Fall. 
Selected lessons from the Life of Christ, including His early years, the calling of HIk 
disciples, His chief miracles, His Passion, Crucifixion, Death, and Resurrection, and the 
parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Money. 

Standard 11. 

Learn Standard I. work and St. Matt., v. 1-13 and xxii. 35-41. 

Selected lessons from the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. Out- 
lines of the Life of Our Lord, with selected lessons from the former half, ending with 
the Transfiguration, and including the parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
Son. 

Standard 111. 

Learn Standard II. work. Psalm xix., and St. Matt, v. 43-18. 

Selected lessons from the books of Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and 
Kings. Outline of the Life of our Lord, with selected lessons from the latter half, and 
including the parables of the Sower, the Wheat and Tares, and the Mustard Seed. 
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Standard IV. 

Xiearn Standard III. work, Deut, arxvili; 1-14, and St. John, xiv. 16-22. 

Selected lessons from the Pentateuch, with special reference to the lives of the 
T*atriarch8 and Moses, and the wanderings of the children of Israel, the teaching of the 
Law of Moses as to the duties of parents and children, and the treatment of the "poor,' 
** strangers," " fatherless," and " widows." The Life of our Lord with special reference 
to the first part, ending with the Sermon on the Mount, and the parables of the Pearl of 
Great Price, and the Pharisee and the Publican. 

Standard V. 

Learn Standard IV. work. Psalm xv., "^ph., vi. 1-19 or 1 Cor., xii. 31 and xiii. 

I^eesons from the Lives of Samuel, Saul, David, Elijah, and Elisha. The Life of our ' 
Lord, with special reference to the second part, ending with the Transfiguration, an4 
the parables of the Labourers in the Vineyard, the Rich Man and Lazarus, and the Tw 
Virgins. 

Standard VI. 

Learn Standard V. work (parts), Isa., lii. 13-15 and liii., and £ph., iv. 20-32, 
Lessons from the Lives of Hezekiah, Josiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. The 

Life of our Lord with special reference to the third part, ending with the triumphal 

entry into Jerusalem. The Acts of the Apostles, i.-viii. 

Standard VIK 

Learn Standard VI. work (parts), Isa., Iv., and St. John, xvii. 

Leasons from Isa. Uii. and Iv. The Life of our Lord, with special reference to 
the fourth part, ending with the Ascension. The Acts of the Apostles, lx.-xxviii., 
with special reference to journeys of St PauL 

Where Standards VI. and VII. are taught together, the teaching 
appointed for each should be given to both Standards in alternate 
years. 

Teachers should make the lessons as practical as possible by 
showing their relation to life and conduct. 

In all that is learnt by heart, teachers should see that, as far as 
possible, children understand the meaning of the words and passages 
which they learn. 

The selection of lessons from the Old Testament should be made 
to show, as far as possible, the continuity of the history. 

In teaching the Life of Christ, teachers should not only see that 
the facts are known, but endeavour to show how the acts and 
teaching of our Lord illustrate His perfect character and His mission. 

PRAYERS FOR OPENING MORNING SCHOOL. 

1. The Lord's Prayer. 

2. Lord of all power and might. Who art the Author and Giver of all good things : 
graft in our hearts the love of Thy Name, increase in us true religion, nourish us with 
all goodness, and of Thy great mercy keep us in tbi» same, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

3. O Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast brought us safely through the 
past night, and we ask Thee to give us grace and strength to do all our work to-day 
cheerfully and thoroughly, as in Thy sight, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 

PRAYERS FOR CLOSING AFTERNOON SCHOOL 

1. The Lord's Prayer. 

2. Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast brought us 
safely towards the close of the day. Forgive all that Thou hast seen >vrong in what we 
have said or done this day. Watch over us and all in"our homes this night, and help us 
to love and serve Thee better every day we live, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
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NORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Re^ttlatioAS for Religious Instructioii. 

Chapter III. of the Handbook of the Norfolk Education Committee 
contains the following paragraphs : — 

63. It is a matter of deep concern to the Committee that the moral 
tone and character of all their Schools should be as high as possible, 
and they rely on the cordial co-operation of the Managei*s and 
Teachers in securing this object. Although the Committee desire that 
the actual Religious Instruction in provided Schools should be given 
by the Teacher rather than by any of the Managers, they are most 
anxious that the Managers should see that such Instruction is regularly 
and carefully given, as it is not part of U.M. Inspector's duty to do so. 
The Committee contemplate that they may from time to time send an 
Examiner to examine in this subject. 

64. In Provided Schools Religious Instruction must be given in 
accordance with the Committee's Syllabus (appendix iv.), and shall be 
subject to the following regulations : — 

(a) Morning School shall begin, and afternoon school shall close, 
with Hymn and Prayer, including the Lord's Prayer. 

(b) The time for Religious Instruction shall be clearly stated on the 
time table, and it shall be given by the Teachers on the Staff of the 
Schools, provided that no Teacher be called upon to give Religious 
Instruction who has conscientious objections to doing so, and makes a 
statement to that effect to the Managers. 

(c) The Teachers shall make the lessons as practical and interesting 
as possible. They will also take care that everything in connection 
with the Religious Instruction and with the opening and closing of the 
School, be done reverently and in order. 

(d) The Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such 
explanations and such instruction in the principles of the Christian 
Religion and Morality as are suited to the capacity of the children, 
provided always that in such explanations and instruction the 
provisions of the Education Act, 1870, Sections 7 and 14, be strictly 
observed, both in letter and in spirit, and that no attempt be made 
in any such Schools to attach children to any particular denomination. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the Managers and of the Inspectors of 
the Education Committee to see that the Religious Instruction 
is carefully and regularly given. 

(p) The Head Teacher should draw up working lists of lessons based 
on the prescribed Syllabus. 

(g) Where Standards are grouped for Religious Instruction, the 
Syllabus for the two grouped Standards should be taken in alternate 



,.. (h) The Syllabus is so arranged that children leaving School in the 
Seventh Standard will have studied the life and teaching of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, the lives of remarkable men in the Old Testament, and 
the opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. They will also have 
committed to memory the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
Psalms xix., xxiii., cxxi., Isaiah, Hi. (last three verses only), liii., and Iv., 
JVfatthew, v. 1-16, Matthew, xxii. 35-40, John, xiv. 1-6, 1 Cor., xiii,, 
together with fourteen Hymns. 

(i) Short forms of Prayer for morning and evening have been issued 
to the Teachers, and also the "Child's Own Hymn Book." 

Syllabus of Religious Instruction. 
For Infants. 

To be learnt by heart : Six simple hymns, the Lord's Prayer, and some simple texts. 
Scripture Instruction : Simple stories from the Old Testament History,' and simple 
stories from the Life of Christ. 

Standard I. 

Old Testament : Simple stories from the Book of Genesis. New Testament : Simple 
outline of the Life of Christ. Miracles : The Draught of Fishes, the poor Paralytio, the 
Widow's Son, the Storm on the Lake. Parables : The Great Supper, the Lost Sheep 
the Xxwt Piece of Money, the Lost Son. Repetition : The same as Infants, with Psalm 
zxiiL, and three new hymns. 

Standard II. 

Old Testament : The same as Standard L, with the Life of Moses. New Testament : 
The same as Standard I., with Miracles— The Marriage Feast at Cana, the Nobleman's 
Son, the Feeding of the SOOO, Christ walking on the water, the Man that was bom blind. 
Parables : The Two Houses, the Two Debtors, the Sower, the Good Samaritan, the 
Pharisee and the Publiciui. Repetition : The same as Standard I., with the Ten 
Commandments ; Matthew, xxii. 3^40 ; and two new hymns. 

Standard III. 

Old Testament : The Life of Joshua (recall lessons to Standard 11.) New Testa- 
ment : A fuller account of the Life of Christ, with Miracies^The Deaf and Dumb Man, 
the Woman with Uie Issue of Blood, the Demoniac Boy, the Ten Lepers, Blind 
Baitimffius. Parables : The Labourers in the Vineyard, the Ten Virgins, the Talente* 
Repetition : The same as Standard II., with Psalm cxxi. ; John, xiy. 1-6 ; and one new 
hymn. 

Standard IV. 

Old Testament : The Liyes of Samuel and David. New Testament : The Life of 
Christ, Mark, i. to viii. (indusiye). Repetition: The same as Standard III., with 
Matthew, v. 1-16 ; and one new hynm. 

Standard V. 

Old Testament: The life of Daniel (recall lessons to Standard IV.) New Testa- 
ment : The Life of Christy Mark ix to end. Repetition : The same as Standard IV., 
with Isaiah, liii.; and one new hymn. 

Standard Vi. 

Old Testament : The Lives of Elijah and ISisha. New Testament : The simpler 
parts of our Lord's Discourses in the Ctospels of Matthew and John. Repetition : The 
same as Standard V., with Psalm xix., and 1. Corinthians, xiii. 

Standard VII. 

Old Testament: Recapitulate, with fuller teaching and explanations. New 
Testament : Acts., t to xii. Repetition : The same as Standard VI., with Isaiah, lv« 

Prayers. 

MORNING PRAYER <to be read with the Lord's Prayer at the commencement 
of Morning School). 
O God give Thy blessing, we beseech Thee, to all the children of this School. Bring 
them up in Thy steadfast fear and love. Make them diligent and serious IS: their 
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learning. Make them kind and true one towards another. May they grow up to lead 
a Godly and a Christian life ; and finally may we all be partakers of Thy Heavenly- 
kingdom ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us no£ 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil ; For Thine is the Kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, for ever and over. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the: 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

ALTERNATE OR ADDITIONAL MORNING PRAYERS. 

O Lord, Our Heavenly t\»tiier, Atanigfaty and cverlnsting God, who hast safely 
brought us to the beginning of this day ; defend us in the same with Thy mighty power ; 
and grant that this day we faU into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger ; but 
that all our doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do always that is righteous in 
Thy sight ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, Whose noT^r-failing providence ordereth all things both in Heaven and 
earth ; we humbly beseech Thee to put away from us all hurtful things, and to give us. 
those things which be profitable for us ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, look down in mercy, we beseech Thee, upon every 

one who is unwell (especially ), and every one who is in trouble. Give 

them comfort and sure confidence in Thee ; send them help from Thy holy place : and 
grant that they may soon be delivered out of all their afflictions ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

PRIVATE MORNING PRAYER FOR THE CHILDREN (for use, if desired 
by the parents, at home). 

O Heavenly Father, who hast safely brought me to the beginning of another 
day, keep me from all evil both of body and soul. Help me to do what is right and 
to please Thee. Help me to remember that Thou God seest me. And bless all whom 
1 love ; for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

PRAYER BEFORE THE SCRIPTURE LESSON (all standing). 
■ O Lord, bless Thy Word to our souls, and help us to understand it, emd to profit by 
it ; for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

EVENING PRAYER (to be read with the Lord's Prayer before closing School in 

the Afternoon). 
Lord of aU power and might. Who art the Author and Giver of all good things :. 
graft in our hearts Uie love of Thy Name, increase in us true religion, nourish us. with 
all goodness, and of Thy great mercy keep us in the same ; through Jesus Christ our- 
Lord. Amen. 

(To be said or sung.) 

Lord, keep us safe this night. 

Secure from atll our fears : 
May angels guard us while we sleep. 

Till morning light appears. 

The Lord bless us and keep us ; The Lord make His face to shine upon us and give^ 
us peace ; now and for evermore. Amen. 

ALTERNATIVE OR ADDITIONAL EVENING PRAYERS. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord : and by Thy great mercy defend 
us from all perils and dangers of this night, for the love of Thy only Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
• O God, give Thy blessing, we beseech Thee, to all the children of this School : that 
they, obeying Thy will, and always being in safety under Thy protection, may abide in 
Thy love unto their lives' end ; through Jeans Gtrist our Lord. Amen. 

Wb thank Thee, O most merciful Father, for Thy kindness to tts during the past 
day. Pardon our manifold sins, and give us grace to live more worthily ef our 
Christian profession. Receive these our imperfect prayers^ and grant us what we need 
tar cmr souls and bodies, for Jesus C hHst's sake* Amep* 
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PRIVATE EVENING PRAYER FOR THE CHILDREN (for use, if desired bj- 

tbe parents, at borne). 
O Heavenly Father, I thank Thee for all Thy care of me during the past day. 
Forgive me ail that I have done wrong. Make me a clean heart, and renew a righ 
♦jpirit within me. O God, preserve me during the coming night, and bless all my 
friends and relations ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 



SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Regulations for Religious Instruction. 

1. The School shall begin each morning with Prayer, including the 
Lord's Prayer with a Hymn, and shall close in the afternoon with 
Prayer and a Hymn. 

2. Religious Instruction shall be given at least twice a week, and 
shall be provided for in the Time Table as the first lesson in the 
morning. The length of the lesson shall not be less than 30 minutes. 

3. The Religious Instruction shall be given by the Teachers on the 
Staff of the School, provided that no Teacher shall be required to give 
Religious Instruction who states in writing to the Managers that he or 
«he has conscientious objections. 

4. The Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such explana- 
tions and'such instruction therefrom in the principles of the Christian 
Religion and of Morality as are suited to the capacity of children, 
provided always that in such explanations and instruction the pro- 
T^isions of the Education Act, 1870, Sections 7 and 14, be strictly observed 
both in {letter and spirit, and that no attempt be made in any such 
schools to attach children to any particular denomination. 

6. Where it is possible, the children shall be arranged in not less 
than three groups for Religious Instruction. 

6. An inspection of the Religious Instruction will be made in the 
course of the school year by persons appointed by the Education Com- 
mittee. The Managers of Council Schools may suggest to the Education 
Committee the names of any persons whom they wish to be invited as 
Inspectors. A report shall be made by the Inspectors and a copy sent 
to the Secretary of the Education Committee. 

7. The prayers and Hymns to be used in Schools shall be those 
issued by the Education Committee. 

8. A Syllabus of Religious Instruction is appended. It may be 
shortened if thought desirable, but additions must be submitted by the 
3f anagers to the Education Committee. 

0. Head Teachers of Infants' Schools must draw up a Syllabus of 
lessons for children below Standard I., and submit it to the Managers 
for approval. 

Syllabus of Religious Instruction. 

It is assumed that the School is divided into not less than three grroups for 
Religrious Instruction, and that the average length of the school life of a child, in 
Xhe Standards, is six years. 
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Lower Division (Standards I. and 11.) 

FIRST YEAR. 
ScRiiTURE Instruction.— Old Testament : Simple stories from the Book of Genesis^ 
New Testament : The Life of our Lord« told in a simple manner. 

Memory Work.— The Lord's Prayer. Psalm xxiiL St. Matthew, v. 1-12 ; xiii. 3-9^ 
Six Hynms. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Scripture Instruction.— Old Testament : Simple lessons from the Life of Moses^ 
Joshua, Ruth, Samuel, David, Elijah, Elisha, Daniel. New Testament : Lessons drawn 
from the Life of our Lord. 

Memory Work.— The Lord's Prayer; Psalm xxiii; St. Matthew, v. 1-12. New 
Work : The Ten Ck)nmiandments ; The Parable of the Good Samaritan ; Psalms IxviL 
XC7. ; Six Hymns. 

Middle Division (Standards IIL and IV.) 

FIRST YEAR. 
Scripture Instruction.— Old Testament : Lessons from the Books of Joshua and 
Judges. New Testament : Fuller Account of the Life of our Lord, with lessons drawn- 
f rom the Parables. 

Memory Work.— The Lord's Prayer ; The Ten Commandments; Psalm xxiiL; St. 
Matthew, v. 1-12. New Work : Two Psalms from the following— viiL, xv., xxiv., xci.,. 
xcvi., cxxi., cxxv., cxxvi. ; The Parable of the Prodigal Son ; The Parable of the Pharisee 
and Publican; Six Hymns. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Scripture Instruction.- Old Testament : The Lives of Samuel, Saul, and Da\id, 
New Testament : Lessons from the Death and Resurrection of our Lord, from the Acts 
of the Apostles, chapters i. to xiii. 

Memory Work.— The Lord's Prayer ; The Ten Conmiandments ; St. Matthew, v. 
1-12. New Work : Two Psalms from the list given above ; 2 Samuel, i. 17-27 ; Revela- 
tion, vii. »-17 ; St John's Gospel, xiv. 1-19 ; St. Matthew, xxii. 35-40; St. Matthew, xviii. 
21-35 ; Six Hynms. 

Upper Division (Standards V. and VI.) 

FIRST YEAR. 

Scripture Instruction.— Old Testament : An outline of the History of the King- 
doms of Israel and Judah, with lessons from the Lives of Solomon, Ely ah, Elisha. 
and Nehemiah. New Testament : Lessons from one of the Gospels. 

Memory Work.— The Lord's Prayer ; The Ten Commandments ; St. Matthew, v. 
1-12 ; xxii. 35-40. New Work : Two Psalms fromxix., xlvi., xlvii., Ixviii. 1-20, xc, civ., 
cxii., cxiii., cxxxix.; The Parable of the Talents ; Proverbs, viii. 1-4, 12 to end ; 1 Corin- 
thians, xii. 31, and xiii. ; Isaiah, Iv. ; Revelation, xxi. 1-7 ; xxii. 14 ; Six Hymns. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Scripture Instruction.— Old Testament : A selected Book of the Old Testament 
to be carefully studied. New Testament : A Study of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Memory Work.— The Lord's Prayer ; The Ten Commandments ; St. Matthew, v. 
1-12 ; xxii. 35-40. New Work : Hebrews, i. ; Romans, xiii. 7-10 ; Isaiah, Ix. 18-22 ; liii. ; 
1 a. ; Ixv. 17-25 ; Ixvi. 1, 2 ; Ephesians, iv. 25-32 ; James, L 17, 22, 26. 27 ; Six Hymns. 

Three further points in the Surrey Syllabus are worthy of note : — 

(1) The "Details of the Courses," which fill five pages, are adapted 
from the Syllabus of the Winchester Diocesan Society. 

(2) The following ** Note to Teachers" is given : 

' The aim of religrious instruction being to form habits of reverence, unselfishness, 
courage, and self-control ; teachers, while handling reverently all parts of the Bible, 
will do well to rest weight chiefly upon those moral and spiritual elements which will 
of use for the purpose. 
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"COWPERTEMPLE" TEACHING. 29 

(3) The following books ai*e recommended as likely to prove useful 
to teachers : 

For Infants and Lower Classes : Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth {Bird). For 
Middle Classes : The Beloved Son— the story of Jesus Christ told to children {Ryle). 
For Upper Classes : The Early Narratives of Genesis {Rylei^ Stanley's History of the 
Jewish Church, Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, The Bible for Home Reading (Montefiore) 
Abbott's Bible Lessons, The Dawn of Revelation {Bramaton), History of the Hebrew 
People (Kent), The Old Testament and its Contents {Robertson), The Hittites {Sayer)^ 
The Historical Geography of the Holy Land {Adam Smith), Introduction to the New 
Testament {Marcus Dods), The Life of Jesus Christ {Halker), The Life of St Paul 
{Halker), Life and Epistles of St. Paul {Conybsare and Howson), 



C.— The Tory Party and " Cowper'" 
Temple'' Teaching. 

{From the "Daily Chronicle," Maij 3rd, 1906.) 

**(1) Such scheme shall provide that no religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion, shall be taught to a scholar attending as a day scholar, and 
that the times for prayer or religious woi-ship or religious lessons 
shall be conveniently aiTanged for the purpose of allowing the 
withdrawal of a day scholar therefrom. 

"(2) No catechism or formulary distinctive of any particular de- 
nomination shall be taught in any school, college, or hostel, provided 
by the Council, except in cases where the Council, at the request 
of parents of scholars, allows any religious instruction to be given 
otherwise than at the cost of the Council. 

"Every reader of these lines will be familiar with the policy which 
is expressed in the two passages cited above. It is the policy of the 
present Government's Education Bill, the policy which the Bishops 
denounce by beU, crook and candle, and which Mr. Wyndham 
described yesterday to the Primrose League as tending * through 
undenominationalism to the complete banishing of religion from the 
school.' Mr. Balfour projected himself into the future, and saw already 
around him * the ruins of the great cause of religious education.' But 
how insincere, or if sincere, how inconsistent, all this terror and indig- 
nation is 1 For the extracts which we have quoted, though they 
express the present Government's policy, are in fa<;t taken from two 
Bills for which Mr. Balfour and his party were responsible. No. (1) 
comes from the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889, and No. 
(2) from Mr. Balfour's own Education Act of 1902. This *Cowper- 
Temple abomination '—this * disguised secularism,' or * established 
Nonconformity ' (for it is caricatured in both these ways) — was put by 
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30 "COWPER-TEMPLE'' TEACHING.. 

the Conservatives themselves into all secondary schools, colleges, 
and hostels, supplied by local authorities. Is it one thing, then, in the 
case of secondary schools^ and another in that of elementary schools ? 
The two Conservative Governments, whose acts we have cited, did 
what was perfectly right. The secondary schools which they contem- 
plated were, as Mr. Aclandsaid in his excellent speech to the National 
^Education Association (May 1st), to be 'schools for all,' and schools 
maintained at the public cost. In such schools, successive Conservative 
Governments felt that the only religious instruction provided at the 
public cost must be *not distinctive of any particular i*eligious 
denomination.' The present Liberal Government is applying the same 
principle in the case of the elementary schools which are henceforth 
to be 'schools for all,' and which are already schools maintained at the 
public cost. If the system of undenominational teaming (with special 
facilities for denominational as well) means * the ruin of the great cause 
of religious education,' Mr. Balfour must put up with the further misery 
of remembering that he himself ha» lent a hand in causing the ruin." 
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!• Why the Bill of 1906 is Necessary. 

A Retrospect. 

It is essential to a proper understanding of the position in which 
to-day we find ourselves in this long and weary struggle towards 
a national system of Common Schools under popular control that I 
should endeavour to set out shortly the story of the past. Probably 
most people know that of all great civilised communities ours has 
the distinction of being easily the most dilatory in coming to view 
the education of the people as a public concern. In the very earliest 
days of the Nineteenth Century the work was commenced on an 
exceedingly small scale by the British and Foreign School Society, 
whose purpose was to offer " Unsectarian teaching '' to the children 
of the working classes. As a counterblast another voluntary 
society, the National Society, was promptly called into being, its 
avowed object being to see that the Children of the Poor were not 
allowed to grow up without " Church teaching.'' These two great 
Societies have contended each with the other in the field of educa- 
tion now for a hundred years — the people most concerned, the 
parents of the children and the electorate of the country, taking 
a. dismally languid and a vexatiously slowly awakening interest in 
the conflict. 

The State as Voluntary Contributor. 

Down to 1832 the State took no hand at all in the matter. It 
let the great protagonists — Bell and Lancaster, and their followers — 
rage furiously together without so much as troubling its head as 
to what they were after. But the great Reform Bill agitation of 
1832 stirred the sluggish conscience of the community; and in that 
jear the Chancellor of the Exchequer set aside the magnificent sum 
of £20,000 as a contribution by the State to the funds of the British 
iind Foreign and National Societies ! Thus did the community first 
lend a hand in the work of public education. 

Right down to 1870 the State confined itself to this detached and 
irresponsible office of voluntary subscriber. When you mention the 
fact to an intelligent foreigner he gazes at you with amazed incre- 
dulity. Long before 1870, however, it had become painfully clear 
that Voluntaryism alone — even when aid-ed by State contributions — 
V7as hopelessly inadequate to meet the intellectual needs of the 
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nation, face to face as it was with the spectacle of other countries 
feverishly active, sharpening their brains for the international 
commercial struggle in which all were plunged. By 1870 the 
original State aid of £20,000 a year had grown to nearly a million; 
an Education Code had been prepared; conformity to its standard 
had been laid down as a condition precedent to receipt of grants; 
and considerable sums had been granted by the State in aid of 
the building of voluntary schools and training colleges. 

The Act of 1870. 
But, as I say, when 1870 was reached, everybody agreed that the 
time for the State to take another step forward was long overdue. 
And so Mr. Gladstone gave us the great Education Act of 1870. 
That Act said to the volunteers," You may go on as before. You 
may remain under private management. You may retain your 
right to give denominational religious teaching. You will get 
Government grants as before. But yjou must continue to find your 
supplementary income (then, by the way, estimated at about half the 
total) from charitable contributions. Further, we will make arrange- 
ments in our scheme which will be very favourable to an extension 
of your operations." How well the denominationalists have done 
under the Act of 1870 is evidenced in the fact that whilst in 1870 
their schools showed an enrolment of 1,800,000 pupils, to-day their 
schools accommodate 3,000,000 of pupils, or just half the whole 
number of children whose names are borne on the Registers of the 
elementary schools. 

"But," continued the State in 1870, *' we must supplement 
this voluntary system. And to do this we will give to localities 
permissive right to elect a local Board of Education — to be chosen 
ad hoc, and styled a School Board. This body will survey its area, 
and if it finds deficiencies it will be charged with the duty of build- 
ing a new public elementary school, to be called a Board School. 
This school will get Exchequer grants, like the voluntary school, 
from Whitehall. But for its supplementary income — unlike the 
voluntary school — ^it may have resource to the local rates." 

THE CONDITIONS OF RATE AID. 

Thus, for the first time, we have a statutory obligation laid 
upon the community to build out of its moneys a public elementary 
school ; thus for the first time the local ratepayer is made contribu- 
tory to the cost of education. 

But rate aid was only to be available on two fundamental condi- 
tions. And these must be noted carefully, as they play a vital part 
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in the reconsideration of the problem in 1902 and to-day. The new 
Board School about to be rate-aided was to be : — 

(1) Under Complete Local Control. 

(2) The Religious Teaching in it— if there were any, 

for the scheme of 1870 left the matter wholly in 

the hands of the School Board— must not involve 

the teaching of any "religious catechism or 

religious formulary which is distinctive of any 

particular denomination." 

These were, as I say, the conditions precedent to the receipt of 

rate-aid; it was the violation of these principles in 1902 that led 

to the hitter and determined agitation with which we are familiar. 

Well, the two systems, the old and the new, grew apace together. 
New denominational schools sprang up under the Act of 1870 — in 
thirty-five years the Church School enrolment rose from 1,173,345 to 
2,305,949; the Roman Catholic from 74,122 to 339,554— and new 
Board schools began to cover the more neglected parts of the educa- 
tional field. Within thirty years the Board school system, as to 
the extent of its operations, had drawn level with the older volun- 
tary system, each educating about half of the six millions of the 
working-class children of the country. 

The Struggle between Board and Voluntary. 

But the voluntary school found competition with its new rival 
an increasingly difficult task. As School Boards inultiplied and 
School Board rates were levied the task of securing voluntary con- 
tributions became more and more troublesome. The situation was 
eased by successive Tory Governments in the steady augmentation 
of Government grants; but the ultimate end was never in doubt 
by those who had any claim to an understanding of the problem. 

This brings me, then, to 1895, and the return to Parliament of a 
powerful Tory Administration, pledged to relieve " the intolerable 
strain " on the Voluntary subscriber with something more lasting 
than a new dble from the Exchequer. To Sir John Gorst was en- 
trusted the task in 1896. The sequel everybody knows. Sir John 
brought in an ambitious and ingenious scheme for the entire revision 
of our dual system of elementary education, and a complete re- 
modelling of the method of educational local government. Needless 
to say, a central feature of this sweeping scheme was the placing of 
the Voluntary and Denominational school upon the firm financial 
basis of rates and taxes. Within a few weeks that great scheme was 
withdrawn ! 
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The Act of 1902. 

This left Mr. Balfour compelled to stave off the funeral by mak- 
ing, as he did in 1897, a new " special aid " grant of some £800,000 
a year to the voluntary schools. But by 1902 the eternal lack of 
pence in the voluntary school coffers was once more insistent ; and 
something less peddling than constantly recurring " special aid " 
grants was determined upon. The denominational schools must be 
put boldly upon the rates. Good ! But what about the conditions 
of 1870 ? What about full local control ? What about " no religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particu- 
lar denomination " ? 

The latter of these two conditions Mr. Balfour coolly violated 
without so much as vouchsafing any explanation or apology to the 
friends of the settlement of 1870 — a settlement, by the way, arrived 
at and agreed to in the House by Tories as well as Liberals, and by 
Churchmen as well as Nonconformists. (Probably he is a wiser man 
to-day as he reflects upon the electoral consequences of his policy.) 
The former he dodged by giving the public two seats upon the 
management board of each denominational school, the said board 
to consist in each case of six members! (At his City meeting in 
protest against the present Bill held at the Cannon-street Hotel on 
May 16th, Mr. Balfour had the effrontory to say that the Act of 
1902 gave popular control over the secular education, and gave it 
completely for the first time!) Thus was the settlement of 1870 
sharply violated in two essential particulars. 

But the authors of the Act of 1902 did more. They 
hated the great School Boards because they were doing their work 
for the education of the people too well. Already, thanks to their 
beneficent agency, the sons of the people were challenging and cap- 
turing posts in the State which in the past had been the monopoly 
of a privileged class. Besides, it would never do to hand over the 
rate-aiding of the denominational school to the bodies so long asso- 
ciated with, and responsible for, the rival system. They would 
probably be too exacting in their terms. Why not destroy the 
School Boards, and " municipalise " the local control of educa- 
tion ? The idea was a bold one, and was probably as much inspired 
by the fact that the great bulk of the municipal councils through- 
out the country were Tory in their complexion as by anything else. 
So the School Boards had to go ; education was placed in the hands 
of the municipal councils; the denominational schools were boldly 
placed on the rates as well as the taxes; the essential condition of 
1870 that no sectarian teaching should be given in rate-aided schools 
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was wholly violated; the essential condition of 1870 that full rate 
control must accompany rate-aid was ingeniously dodged. 

Hence, to a large extent, the d4hdcle of January last. Hence Mr. 
Birrell's Bill. 



II. What the Bill of 1906 Proposes 

to do. 

The purpose of the Bill of 1906 is now clear. It is to redress the 
breaches in the settlement of 1870 inflicted by the Act of 1902. 
Thus has the Act of 1902 hastened the nationalisation of education. 
Put shortly, the following are its main proposals : — 

(1.) The dual system of board and voluntary schools, or as they 
have been known since 1902 " provided " and " non-provided " 
schools, is to be entirely abrogated. 

(2.) After the 1st of January, 1908, every State and Rate aided 
school is to be a " provided " school. 

(3.) All public elementary school managers and teachers will 
consequently be under the direction and control of the local 
authority. 

(4.) One million a year new grant is placed at the disposal of 
the local authorities. . 

(5.) The local authority is to settle by agreement with the 
trustees the terms of transfer of the " non-provided " school build- 
ing. 

(6.) Failing agreement, the case is to be settled by a Commission 
of three members. 

(7.) In case of transfer, the local authority must not only be 
responsible for the wear and tear of the leased premises, it must also 
undertake the upkeep of the fabric and the making of structural 
alterations. 

(8.) " Cowper-Temple " religious teaching is to be the universal 
system so far as the public provision of religious teaching is con- 
cerned. 

(9.) Parents are not to be any longer compelled to send their 
children to school until the close of the Scripture lesson in any 
case. 

(10.) Teachers are no longer to be compelled to give religious 
teaching. 

(11.) "Facilities" for denominational teaching on two days a 
week must be furnished by the local authority in the case of the 
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present " non-provided '' schools, if the same is made a condition of 
transfer by the trustees. (" Cowper-Temple " teaching may, if the 
local authority decide, be also given on these two days.) 

(12.) No " facilities " are to be furnished in the present "provided " 
schools. 

(13.) The teacher is to be prohibited from volunteering to become 
the teacher of denominational religious instruction, except as to (14). 
(14.) In urban areas, where the parents of four-fifths of the 
children demand the same, " facilities " may be furnished, if the 
local authority agree, on every school day in the week. (No " Cowper 
Temple " teaching to be given in these schools. Teachers in these 
schools permitted to be the denominational volunteers if the local 
authority agree.). 

There are, of course, many other provisions such as that abolish- 
ing the Teachers' Register — a provision greatly to the liking of the 
vast majority of the teachers, who resent the social discrimination 
involved in " Column A " and " Colimin B " of the present Register. 
But those which I have outlined are the chief features. 

And before I come to a discussion of the nature of the attack on 
the Bill let me add, with enormous satisfaction, that the short space 
of time which has elapsed since the introduction of the Bill has 
brought out the fact that the first of the two great Liberal conten- 
tions is now universally conceded. Everybody agrees that there must 
he complete popular control. In support of this contention let me 
instance the views of the Times, Its leading article of April 10th — 
the morning after the first reading — was remarkable for its con- 
cessions : — 

" The last shreds of denominational or clerical manage- 
ment are thus swept away ; and a great step is taken towards 
the establishment of one uniform national system. With this 
it is useless to quarrel. It was probably inevitable; and Mr. 
Birrell was perhaps right in intimating that so long as the 
dual system remained we could have neither peace nor 
progress. ' ' 

Not less remarkable was its comment of Friday, April 27th : — 

" There are features in the Bill which we have recognised, 
though some of our denominational friends would not, as the 
natural result of the electoral verdict. Such is the unification 
of the schools, with its corollaries of public control and the 
abolition of tests for teachers." 

I think I may therefore leave the question of Complete Popular 
Control as having now passed out of the range of controversy. 
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III. The Attack on the Bill. 

«'A Bill of Pure Robbery and Confiscation"!?) 

The attack on the Bill follows two main lines. The scheme of 
transfer of the denominational school is a scheme of robbery, spolia- 
tion, and confiscation! Well, let us see. The Bill provides a 
million a year additional grant. What are the Voluntary School 
buildings worth 1 On December 12th, 1903, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a letter to Churchmen, fixed the capital value at 
£22,000,000. Again, on December 10th, 1902, the late Bishop of 
Manchester, Dr. Moorhouse, told the House of Lords that the annual 
rental value of Church schools was £715,000. 

But this is by no means all. The public already bears 
the cost of the fair wear and tear of premises which all day 
Saturday, all day Sunday, and four evenings a week are entirely in 
the hands of the Trustees to put to any purpose they may think fit. 
Under this Bill the public will also be responsible for structural 
alterations and repairs. So the facts about " Confiscation " (and 
other whirling denunciations hurled at the Bill by certain Bishops 
who obviously rushed into the fray and fired off their ** Charges " be- 
fore taking the trouble to read the Bill) are as follows : The public 
is to furnish a million a year in order to effect the leasing of buildings 
which are barely worth three-fourths of that amount, and then it is 
to take on, under a repairing lease, the fresh burden of maintaining 
the structural upkeep and alterations, and of handing over the 
premises in good repair to the trustees at the expiration of the lease 1 
Xiet me, with great respect, offer a word of warning to the extreme 
denominationalists who talk about " spoliation ' ' and all the rest of 
it. I would recommend them to agree with their adversary quickly 
while he is still in the way. I certainly think a Local Authority, 
if there is much haggling, entitled to say to them : — "Go away. 
We decline to treat with you. We will build our own schools. We 
will spread the cost over sixty years. The financial burden will be 
immediately less ; we shall have full control all the time ; we shall 
not be mulct in heavy costs for structural repairs ; and, in the long 
run, we shall have a building of our own/' Far nearer the truth of 
the case than the futile rhodomontade of the Bishop of Manchester 
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is the comment of the Bishop of Hereford. In his Charge to the 

Clergy of his diocese, Dr. Percival says : — 

" As regards the Church schools in our own diocese, we 
should, under this Bill, be better off financially than ever 
before, if we agreed to let them to the local authority on a 
repairing lease. We should be freed from all worry or anxiety 
about improvements or extensions, or any of the recurring 
requirements of the Board of Education, whilst our clergy 
would be able to give or to secure for the children systematic 
instruction in Prayer Book and Catechism as regularly and 
as fully as they have ever yet done in times past." 

"The Bill Imposes Religious Tyranny ''(?) 

The other of the main lines of attack has reference to the 
treatment of the Religious Question. " The Bill imposes religious 
tyranny,'' says the Bishop of Manchester in his amusingly angry 
fulmination of April 18th. Well, let us see. How does the 
Bill deal with the religious question? Directly the denominational 
schools are transferred and become " provided " schools the religious 
teaching in them, if given during school hours and at the expense 
of the public, falls ipso facto under the proscriptions of the 
" Cowper-Temple " Clause of the Act of 1870. That is to say, it 
must be strictly confined to simple Bible teaching. It must involve 
the teaching of "no religious catechism or religious formulary which 
is distinctive of any particular denomination." 

But the Bill proposes substantially to widen and liberalise the 
Cowper-Temple system of 1870. In the first place, and for the first 
time in our educational history, it says (clause 6) that " the parent 
of a child attending a public elementary school shall not be under 
any obligation to cause the child to attend at the schoolhouse, except 
during the times allotted in the time-table exclusively to secular 
instruction." 

That is in the direction of liberty, and certainly removes in- 
vidiousness from the operation of the " Conscience Clause." In the 
past the child whose parent objected! to religious instruction has had 
to attend the school during the religious lesson, and be set aside to 
receive secular instruction. Clause 6, in the opinion of many, 
is, in the interests of all concerned, the better way. 

Then, again for the first time in our educational history, it is 
laid down (clause 7, sub-section 2) that " a teacher employed in a 
public elementary school shall not be required as part of his duties 
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as teacher to give any religious instruction, and shall not be required 
as a condition of his appointment to subscribe to any religious 
creed, or to attend or abstain from attending any Sunday-school or 
place of religious worship." 

This is a real charter of liberty for the teachers. It, moreover, 
renders the abolition of Creed Tests possible and gives the best 
practical assurance that religious teaching, if given by the per- 
manent teacher, is sincerely and conscientiously imparted. 

The Attack on Bible Teachinsr. 

So far, then, for the general scheme of the Bill. It has been 
attacked, in the first place, as an endowment of Nonconformity. 
This is an amazing contention which rests upon the curious fallacy 
that the Bible is exclusively the property of the Nonconformists. 
Great prelates, who urge the view, seem to forget the Articles of the 
Church to which they have subscribed, and which were laid down 
" for the establishing of consent touching true religion." The Sixth 
Article treats " of the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salva- 
tion " and reads as everybody knows: — 

" Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation. In the name of the holy 
Scripture we do understand those canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church." 

Many a too zealous cleric in his furious denunciation of Bible 
teaching seems to me to have entirely overlooked the subscription 
he gave, upon ordination, to this Article. He insists that the Bible 
is not enough. Would that he could bring the trained instinct of 
the teacher to the limited capacity of the child . Then indeed would 
he learn how futile all his clamour really is. Then indeed would he 
learn how fruitless all his insistence upon the teaching of the nice 
denominational distinctions would be in actual practice even if the 
law gave him his heart's desire! 

When Mr. Forster submitted his scheme to the House of 
Commons in 1870 he said : — 

" I have the fullest confidence that in the reading and 
explaining of the Bible, what the children will be taught will 
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be the great truths of Christian life and conduct, which all 
of us desire they should know, and that no effort will be 
made to cram into their poor little minds theological dogmas 
which their tender age prevents them from understanding." 

The shrewd common -sense of this comment is accurately reflected 
in 1906 in the general desire of the people of the country. 

But many extreme denominationalists not only protest against 
Bible teaching as insufficient. They go further, and say that it is 
positively mischievous ! One is in genuine doubt when contemplating 
the utterances of these people as to whether the sublimity of their 
arrogance or the depth of their profanity is the more amazing. 

Happily we have behind us the experience of thirty-five years ; 
and that experience shows us that Bible teaching has been given 
in the Board schools with devotion by the teachers, with wholesome 
effect upon the children, and with satisfaction to the vast majority 
of the parents. From the beginning, ministers of all denominations 
have cheerfully co-operated in preparing syllabuses of religious in- 
struction, and the teaching under these syllabuses has been entirely 
beneficent. 

Let me quote a few opinions upon it : — 

" If the Bible is read in a school, and if prayers are read, 
and Christian hymns are sung, I could not honestly or fairly 
say that it is not a Christian school.'* — Cardinal Manning. 

" I thank God for the Board schools of Liverpool. I wish 
them all prosperity, for had it not been for them a large 
number of children, now respectable members of society, 
would have grown up a danger to the community." — Dr. 
Ryle, when Bishop of Liverpool. 

" To me it is almost inconceivable how any Christian man 
who knows the facts can speak of the religious teaching at 
present given under the London School Board as worthless, 
because it is undenominational. I am afraid that many who 
denounce the Bible teaching have never really examined their 
religious syllabus, nor read the reports of the Board's 
Religious Inspectors. It is trifling with a grave subject to 
ignore that the Board's Bible teaching lays the foundation 
upon which the ampler teaching of the Christian faith could 
be securely built." — The Primate, when Bishop of Rochester. 

" I believe it is our duty to instil into the minds of the 
children, if we can, a sense of what their duty is ; in other 
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words, the primary principles of religion and morality. . . . 
We have a great and responsible duty to perform, and what- 
ever may be our own special individual Church views, we 
accept most heartily the duty which is imposed upon us of 
teaching the children the first principles of knowledge and 
also the first principles of morality. ... We intend, if 
the Board accepts the principle of Bible teaching and Bible 
reading in schools, to be specially careful that no advantage 
shall be taken of the decision to promote the interests of any 
sects. . . /'—The late W. fi". Smithy in setting up the 
London School Board system in 1871. 

To these striking testimonies I will only add that of Dr. Knox, the 
Bishop of Manchester, whose virulence against this Bill is un- 
restrained. Strange as it may appear. Dr. Knox in 1900, when 
Bishop of Coventry, championed the Bible teaching of the Birming^ 
ham Board schools during the great School Board contest of that 
year. Said he (November 12th, 1900) : — 

" He confessed that the cry of the impossibility' of un- 
denominational teaching amazed him. . . . There was 
no book in the world which was so true to the point of the 
heart's compass as the Bible. Men who read' that book 
differently but read it sincerely still found that was the effect 
it produced upon them, and that was the effect they desired 
to see produced on the children, and whatever a teacher could 
do to enhance that effect without sectarian bias they would 
give him liberty to do.'' 

The Secular Solution. 

But the attack on the State endowment of Bible teaching is on 
far firmer ground with the purely secular party. They say in effect 
that the State should give preference to no form of religious teach- 
ing; should confine itself to secular teaching; and should offer 
whatever facilities may be educationally practicable to all the sects 
to give denominational teaching to the children of their faith at 
their own expense and outside the auspices of the public provision 
of education. It is not to be denied that the advocates of this 
system have all the logic on their side. But their proposals are 
hopelessly, as I think, out of touch with national sentiment. The 
Division of May 28th on Mr. Maddison's amendment shows this con- 
clusively. Mr. Cowper-Temple himself admirably put the case two 
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years after his scheme was adopted in 1870. He said (May 6th, 

1872), referring to the debates of 1870 : — 

" The Bill nearly made shipwreck on account of the re- 
ligious difficulty, which was so enormously exaggerated by 
theorists, but which has never appeared a very real difficulty 
to those who are practically acquainted with education. The 
great difficulty was that the secular party tried to persuade 
other people that those who advocated unsectarianism were 
adopting a visionary, hopeless, and impossible scheme. If the 
thing had been argued upon merely theoretical grounds I 
think the secular party might have succeeded in convincing 
people that unsectarian education was impossible. But the 
arguments they used went for very little. . . . Experi- 
ence has shown that in unsectarian schools religion can be 
taught in a most practical, efficient, and useful way, supplying 
to the children the amount of religious knowledge which they 
require, without trenching upon those theological disputes, 
controversial difficulties, and alarming apprehensions which 
hav^e induced many good men who love the Bible themselves 
to be driven to the extreme and abhorrent view that they 
must absolutely exclude the Bible from the school, or if they 
do not exclude it they must gag the teacher and prohibit him 
from giving the slightest explanation of that one Book which 
all England reveres. ' ' 

I will only add one word to this remarkable presentment of the 
<Jase so exactly applicable to the present situation; and it is this. 
The moment we exclude religious teaching from the common schools 
that moment we commit tens of thousands of the children of the 
slums to a youth untouched by the sweetening and beautifying in- 
fluences of Christian truths as revealed in the Bible. Do the con- 
flicting members of the various branches of the Christian family 
want that ? Can they contemplate it with equanimity ? 



Creed Tests for Teachers. 

It is, as I have said, a cardinal feature of the Liberal position that 
the State school teachers must be free from a Creed Test at appoint- 
ment. I deal especially with this matter to express my gratitude 
to Mr. Chamberlain for his outspoken objection to Religious Tests 
in his second reading speech of May 9th. This is what the member 
for West Birmingham said on that occasion : — 
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'* Let me make the position quite clear. I say 
that when a teacher comes forward to enter a great 
State service there is no mmre reason, no more 
Justice, in exacting from him a profession of any 
particular religious opinion than there is in doing 
it in the case of more important servants of the 
State." 

After turning to, and consulting with, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain went on to add that no one on the Opposition side had ever, 
in the course of the second reading debate on this Bill, said 
anything inconsistent with this declaration; and therefore in this 
objection to Religious Tests, he, Mr. Chamberlain, voiced the 
opinion of the Unionist party. 

I confess I do not pretend for a moment to be able 
to understand Mr. Balfour's assent to Mr. Chamberlain's 
valuable admission respecting the impropriety of Religious 
Tests. Because again and again, in the House and from 
many a platform, Mr. Balfour, Lord Hugh Cecil, and all extreme 
denominationalists, lay and ecclesiastic, have insisted upon the 
absolute essentiality of testing the teacher at appointment in the 
matter of his religious belief. Like Dean Lefroy in the Ti?nes the 
other day, Mr. Balfour has constantly put the case thus: "You 
would not allow a man to teach Grammar, History, or Geography 
without previously testing his fitness. Why, then, do you ask to 
be permitted to avoid any question in this, the most sacred of all 
matters, the problem of religious teaching?" Indeed, as a matter 
of fact, during the debates of 1902 Mr. Whitley, the member for 
Halifax, when in Committee stage of Part II. of Mr. Balfour's Bill, 
moved that in respect of secondary schools and colleges, teachers 
should be appointed without reference to their religious beliefs. This, 
according to the Hansard Report, Mr. Balfour contumeliously dis- 
missed as " raving lunacy.'' Although Mr. Chamberlain appears to 
have secured his acquiescence in the proposition he put forward on 
May 9th, it is a trifle difficult to see how that acquiescence can be 
maintained. For this is hardly a case in which these two right hon. 
gentlemen are working towards the same goal by different routes, 
is it? 
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TINPLATES AND TARIFFS. 

The Industry in Wales and the United States, 



A REFUTATION OF PROTECTIONIST THEORIES. 



Mr. Joseph Chamberlain successfully made " tariff imposing " the 
foremost issue. In the numerous discussions around this great and 
grave question exceptional prominence has been given to tariff as it 
has affected the tinplate industry in Wales and the United States. 
The Welsh trade, established about 1720, had flourished as practically 
a Welsh monopoly until 1891, when it was heavily struck by the 
McKinley Tariff, passed by the American Legislature in that year. 
Matters affecting this trade thus 'become of prime importance to 
statesmen and others who have to study industries as they are 
affected by tariff legislation. Tariff Reformers point to the estab- 
lishing of tinplate mills in the United States as proof positive of 
the success of their pet policy, while Free Traders contend that the 
Welsh trade's triumph would have been impossible in other than a 
Free Trade country. 

When at this period in our country's history the nation is asked 
to forget Free Trade lessons learnt amid sorrow, suffering, and death, 
it is my desire to lay before my countrymen the result of my in- 
quiries and observations concerning fiscal matters as they affect the 
trade to which I have devoted the largest portion of my life. 

Mad Folly of Protectionists. 

I observe that Tariff Reformers invariably refer to tinplate 
exports, and show therefrom a loss sustained by this country, re- 
sulting from our Free Trade policy. It should be understood once 
for all that the Welsh tinplate industry has suffered no loss from 
Free Trade; the loss sustained was the result of the mad folly of 
Protectionists in the United States. We are told that had we the 
power of retaliation, that embodiment of folly, the McKinley Tariff, 
would not have been brought into existence. The people — conscien- 
tious people, no doubt — who, both in the Press and on the platform, 
make that statement proclaim by that very act that they have no 
knowledge of the American people or the condition of their country 
in the five years before the Tariffi Act was passed. Retaliation is 
the embodiment of the spirit of war, and any undue exhibition of 
that spirit by the British at the period named would have convinced 
American Protectionists that by promoting high tariffs they were 
fulfilling a duty to their country. 
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America's Resources. 

Let it be remembered that in Lake Superior the Americans had 
an inexhaustible supply of cheap ore, and in Pennsylyania an un- 
limited supply of cheap coal — ^the two great essentials for the produc- 
tion of steel. These resources had been largely utilised in the pro- 
duction both of iron and steel. In 1889, the year before the 
McKinley Tariff, there had been produced in the United States 
29,183,233 tons, and the growth of the industry was so rapid that in 
two years the blast furnace capacity had increased 23 per cent., the 
rolling mill capacity 28 per cent., Bessemer steel 17 per cent., open- 
hearth steel a little less than 30 per cent., and at this period the 
rolling mills had produced 9,215,000 tons in the one year, much of 
which had been made into sheets. 

American manufacturers who thus produced iron and steel saw 
in the supply of tinplates an enormous market for their production, 
amounting in 1890 to 6,362,160 cwt. The following figures, which 
give the exports of tinplates and blackplates from Great Britain in 
1890, will bring clearly before the mind the market which the 
American manufacturers of iron and steel knew to be well within 
their grasp : — 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Total Consumption. T«tal Exports. 

76-0 
5-4 
3-8 
1-5 
1-3 
1-3 
1-0 
9-7 



United States ... 


.. 58-5 


Bussia 


4-2 


British North America 


3-0 


Australasia 


ri 


France 


ro 


Germany... 


ro 


Holland 


•8 


Other Countries . . . 


7-4 




77-0 


Home Consumption 


23-0 




100-0 



100-0 



Total Exports 

Estimated Home Consumption 

Total Consumption 



8,374,500 
2,500,000 

10,874,500 



Retaliation Valueless. 

We thus find that the United States took at this time 68'5 per 
cent, of our total production and 76 percent, of all our exports of tin- 
plates. They were also manufacturing some 200,000 tons of sheets 
which they contended required only dipping in molten tin to be made 
into tinplate. Let any Britisher ask himself what we should do if 
similarly situated. We would produce tinplates, and all the retalia- 
tion in the world would not be allowed to prevent us. How prepos- 
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terouB then for Tariff Reformers to assert that we could have pre- 
vented men of similar spirit and enterprise from manufacturing tin- 
plates. 

the McKinley Tariff dealt a heavy blow to the Welsh industry, 
and what accounted for its severity was the rapid growth of the 
Welsh trade, which had four years before the tariff expanded to the 
extent of 1,872,120 cwt. a year, an amount almost equal to our total 
exports in 1869, but this was largely due to the rush to anticipate 
the tariff, a fact that Tariff Reformers conveniently forget when 
measuring the present exports with those of 1889. 

The exceptionally high profit which the American Treasury 
created for the Welsh tinplate makers was largely used to modernise 
Welsh plant. Makers who had taken things easy in the days of 
monopoly were forced to devise all possible means to reduce cost of 
production. The check to consumption brought down the price of 
materials used in tinplate making, competition necessitated attention 
to quality, and in this way excellent tinplates were sold as low as 
8s. lOJd. per box. This cheapness and the big advertisement given 
all over the world to Welsh tinplates undoubtedly account largely for 
the expansion of trade that has followed. As the result of the mis- 
chief done by the McKinley Tariff to the American canneries, British 
Colonies and other countries were enabled to capture much of their 
business, and gladly took cheap Welsh tinplates. 

In 1904 the United States only took from Wales 1,437,220 boxes, 
but other countries took no less than 7,004,040, cwt., making a total 
export for the year of 8,441,260 cwt. These figures have only been 
exceeded on two occasions, but the consumption of Welsh tinplates 
on account of increased home demand has exceeded that of any pre- 
vious year. 

Welsh Works Transformed. 
The transformation at Welsh tinplate works has been very great ; 
indeed, it can now be fairly claimed that for purposes of manufactur- 
ing tinplates of good quality with economy they are not equalled in 
the world. The American tariff thus is to be credited with being 
the means of making Welsh plates unapproachable in cheapness and 
quality, and ready to meet successfully any competition in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

No complaint can be now made about irregularity of employment, 
and there has existed but little friction between masters and men, 
and the earnings of the latter are higher than they ever were before. 
I give below the average earnings of tinplate millmen in 1890, the 
year of the passing of the tariff, and their earnings at the present 
time : — 

1891. 1905. - -* 

Shift of 8 hours. Shift of 8 hours, v^id 

Roller 10s. 3d ]2s. lOd. 

Doubler 8s. 3d 10s. Od. 

Furnacemen ... 7s. 9d 9s. 7d. 

Behinders 3s. 9d 5s. 4 J. 

Shearers ... .;. 9s. 9d 12s. 2d. 
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The men of the tinhouse department have also had their condi- 
tions improved, while the artisans' wages have also been advanced 
from 20 to 30 per cent. Thus it is found that the Welsh industry, 
having surmounted immense difficulties, provides constant employ- 
ment for a large and contented body of workmen who are in receipt 
of good wages, while the employers are so satisfied with their posi- 
tion that they are under no necessity of seeking to alter the wages 
of the men. 

Who Pays the Tariff? 

I shall here just touch upon the American '' drawback " and the 
absurd contention that the consumers do not pay the tariff. A 
** drawback " or rebate of 99 per cent, of the tariff is given back in 
the United States to those who use Welsh tinplates for export 
packages. Last year the States imported 1,437,220 cwt. of Welsh 
tinplate. We are allowing an ample margin when we say that 
1,250,000 cwt. of this were re-exported, and the rebate on this, i.e., 
99 per cent, of |d. per lb., amounts to no less than £433,125. 

Now, accorcUng to the Tariff Reformers, that money has been 
paid by the Welsh tinplate makers to the American Treasury for 
the privilege of entering the American market. They are said to 
pay it by reducing ihe price to the importer by an amount equal to 
the tariff, so that according to them, though the importer pays the 
tariff, he pays less to the Welsh manufacturers, and is therefore no 
worse off. From this it follows that the amount of money that 
otherwise would go to the pockets of the Welsh manufacturers, goes 
straight to the American Treasury, and no individual pays this tariff 
in the United States. It will not be denied that this is a fair state- 
ment of the Tariff Reformer's argument. 

If his reasoning is correct, why, then, is there a drawback on the 
tariff allowed ? The only excuse for paying a drawback was that it 
recouped the meat or oil packer for the tariff he had already paid 
on his tinplates. This proves that the American Legislature which 
established the drawback knew that the tariff had to be paid by 
consumers, and that the effect of the tariff was to raise the price of 
commodities in the United States, and that to maintain their meat 
and oil packers' business in other countries they had, in effect, to 
admit tinplates for their use for export purposes, tariff free. 

Tin Bar Dumping. 

The steel -producing department of the industry has had special 
attention called to it in the fiscal controversy on account of the 
" dumping " of tin bars. Formerly these bars were made of iron, 
and the idle stacks and shattered roofs of some of the works that 
used to manufacture these bars have done duty to excite sorrow at 
the dying of the tinplate trade. These iron forges have been replaced 
by steel works, with most up-to-date furnaces and mills. Steel 
being now exclusively used in the manufacture of tinplates, a con- 
dition of vital importance to the tinplate maker is the securing of 
cheap steel. This Free Trade has secured him. 
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Siemens steel bar makers in South Wales have on several occa- 
sions betrayed more than ordinary desire to '' regulate " the supply 
of steel bars, the latest attempt having failed only last year. When 
prices reached over £7 per ton tinplate makers found themselves in 
great straits, when relief came in the form of American bars, at 
£4 10s. per ton. This enabled the Welsh Siemens tin bar makers 
to see their way to reduce prices by close upon £2 per ton. Here it 
is pertinent to ask, what would have been the position of the Welsh 
tinplate maker if a tariff upon tin bars had existed? The reply is 
obvious : They and the industry generally would suffer to benefit the 
few steel makers. Subsequent to this German bars came into use, 
and thousands of tons of foreira tin bars have been manufactured 
into galvanised sheets and tinpfates in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. 

This has given an opportunity to Tariff Reformers to wax eloquent 
over the loss caused by " dumping.'' I would here say that " dump- 
ing '' is an evil bom of Protection, and not of Free Trade, and that 
the real sufferers from the practice are those in a Protectionist coun- 
try, who in this case tax themselves to supply cheap steel to foster 
our tinplate and galvanising industries. So far from suffering a 
loss, all our Siemens steel works during last year were employed 
to t^eir utmost capacity ; the difficulty was not to get orders, but to 
cope with them. 

Galvanised Sheet Trade. 

But the cheap steel from America and Germany has stimulated 
both the tinplate and galvanised sheet trade. At Cardiff, in Novem- 
ber, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain told his hearers that Mr. Lysaght, of 
Newport, had bought 50,000 tons of foreign steel bars, at " consider- 
ably lower price than they could be bought in the district.'' Mr. 
Lysaght has been doing a great deal of the same kind of thing since, 
and I have no doubt that this is a contributory cause to Lysaghts 
being now the largest sheet works in Wales and Monmouthshire. 

The expansion of the galvanised sheet trade is shown by the 
following figures of exports: — 

1901 250,285 tons. 

1902 331,272 „ 

1903 352,032 „ 

1904 385,441 „ 

It is not possible to say how far cheap foreign steel has influenced 
this increased business, but it is coincident with the introduction of 
cheap foreign steel into this country. 

The Siemens steel bar trade, we are told, has been " hurt " by 
" dumping.'' We find that throughout last year all of the furnaces 
were worked to their utmost capacity, and new ones were erected, 
and there are good reasons for saying that few concerns in the Eling- 
dom can show the profits made in tMs " hurt " industry. 

The following is a wage list taken from the pay book of a works 
where average wages are earned by steel workers. The list is one 
paid at the smelting shop : — r^ ^t 
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Month's Wages. 
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A . 
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II 
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24 
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II 
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21 
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Second hand 
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16 


16 10 
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16 
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16 
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11 
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This, it will be admitted, is not a bad wage in a " hurt " industry. 
The men of the rolling mill are paid in about the same proportion. 
On the ground that this much '' hurt '' trade was so prosperous, 
the men's Union decided to demand an advance of 10 per cent, on 
these wages in January, 1906. 

Steel Works' Dividends. 

I now submit some evidence to show how the employers fare. 
It is on record that the dividends paid by one of the steel works 
said to have been injured are as follow: — 

For the year ending March, 1901, 67^ per cent. 

1902, 45 „ „ 

1903, 45 „ „ 

1904, 45 „ „ 

1905, 45 „ „ 

An average dividend over five years of 49^ per cent. But this 
does not represent all the profit made, for a portion had been in- 
vested, and the total profit represented an average of 71 per cent, for 
five years. In 1905 a number of the fully-paid up £10 shares of 
this concern were put up for auction, and realised from £35 to £40 
per share. This proves that investors do not seem to be afraid of 
the effects of " dumping " in so far as they affect this industry. 

These various facts, which are only, as it were, samples taken 
almost at random from amongst a large amount of similar data, all 
tend to prove most strongly that the tinplate trade and its recent 
history are the very reverse of object lessons in favour of Protection. 

The American Industry. 

We shall now deal with the American tinplate industry, born of 
Protection and fed and nurtured upon tariffs. The Americans made 
tinplates as far back as 1873, when a works was erected at Welsville, 
Ohio. Two others were subsequently built, and for some years 
successfully continued to produce tinplates, but these works came 
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apon bad times when Welsh makers, as the result of greater economy 
in working, brought about by improved machinery, were able to sell 
plates at a price which put the Americans out of the market. 

The Americans have always cast longing eyes at the Welsh indus- 
try, which found its largest customer in their country. In 1864 they 
passed a Tariff Bill, placing the tariff at the exact figure subse- 
quently fixed by the McKinley Tariff Act, viz., 2^ cents per lb. The 
Tinplate Tariff Act of 1864 demonstrated in a remarkable way that 
it is often upon trifles that the welfare of a people depends when a 
Legislature interferes with the free course of trade. That tariff of 
2^ cents per lb. became inoperative simply on account of the mis- 
placing of a comma. The clause read : — " On tinplates, and iron 
galvanised, or coated with any metal by electric batteries, or other- 
wise, two and a half cents per pound." Mr. Fossender, Secretary of 
the Treasury, not knowing tinplates from tin, decided that there had 
been an error in pimctuation, that the comma after *' plates " should 
be removed and placed after " iron," in order to give the true mean- 
ing of the paragraph, holding that tinplates as well as iron must be 
galvanised or coated in order to bear a duty of 2^ cents a pound. So 
that it was a simple comma that saved a prohibitory tariff from 
being imposed on tinplates in 1864. 

A Prohibitory Tariff. 

However, that was accomplished in 1890, when the McKinley 
Act was passed. It is an acknowledged fact that not even in the 
history of the United States had so important a change of tariff 
taken place with so little inquiry. Manufacturers, big and little, 
were permitted to settle the duties on their own articles, and the 
Secretary of the American Tinplate Manufacturers' Association was 
allowed to fix the rate of duty on tinplates just to suit himself, 
and this he modestly put at an advance of 150 per cent, on the then 
existing tariff. On a box of tinplates sold at that time at Liver- 
pool at 12s. 6d. this tariff aqiounted to lis. 3d., and it was, as it 
was intended to be, prohibitory. 

A tariff was also placed on block tin, with the avowed object of 
establishing a tin-mining industry at Harney Peak, and other dis- 
tricts. For the easier passing of the McKinley Bill a clause was in- 
serted that the tariff was not to be maintained on block tin unless 
5,000 tons were produced in the States by July 1st, 1895. Another 
clause provided that unless one-third of all imported plates in one 
year be made before 1897, tinplates would then be admitted free. It 
was to maintain a semblance of meeting this provision that the 
American Treasury descended to most discreditable practices. The 
immediate effect of the operation of the Act on industries dependent 
upon tinplates and in other directions, justifies the assertion that it 
was the maddest piece of fiscal legislation ever carried out either by 
an English or American Legislature. When the Act was passed in 
October, 1890, practically no tinplates were made in the United 
States. Yet it placed a tariff of lis. 3d. per box on the six million 
boxes of tinplates that were essential every year to farmers, fruit- 
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growers, and packing industries to preserve the fruitful products of 
the land, and also for utensils used in every home in the country. 

Artificial Prices. 

To lighten the blow, the operation of the Act was delayed for six 
months, but this only gave a further opportunity for merchants and 
others to exploit the American people. Buyers of tinplates pur- 
chased ahead all plates that could possibly be produced. Makers 
rushed up mills and rushed out all kinds of plates ; anything bearing 
the semblance of tinplates was packed off. When the Act came 
into operation Welsh tinplates were quoted at Liverpool at 17s. 8d. 
per box ; six months after the Act had been in operation they were 
quoted at 12s. 6d., the difference of 5s. 2d. representing the artificial 
price created. But the Americans had to take millions of plates 
in the preceding two years at some such additional price. 

Nine months after the operation of the Act only 1 per cent, of 
the plates consumed in America were of home production, the other 
99 per cent, had to be imported from Wales as before. Now it has 
been computed from this that the Americans had to pay an addi- 
tional £2,310,000 a year for their tinplate, and this continued as long 
as the McKinley Tariff was in operation, i.e., until the Wilson Tariff 
Act was passed, October 24th, 1894. 

But the Americans had established their tinplate industry? — 
Yes, at a price. In the same way grapes can be grown on Snowdon. 
The American masses revolted against being thus exploited, they 
returned the Democrats — the low tariff party — ^into power, and they 
elected Cleveland President. The tariff was reduced, but the effect 
of interfering with the business of the country had to be paid for. 
Business was bad, trade was stagnant, commercial men were ruined. 
But the wealthy were again able to use both Press and platform to 
show that the Wilson Bill, with its low tariff, was at the root of the 
evil, with the result that they got the Dingley Bill passed in 1897. 

This operates to-day, and now the tinplate tariff stands at 1^ 
cents per lb. A competent authority states that between 1891 and 
1902 the Americans paid £20,000,000 more for this tinplate than they 
need have done but for tariff. 

TariflF Evils. 

Tariffs give birth to a whole train of evils. One of these is 
the bringing of Trusts into existence. Protection makes Governments 
hold the hands of the people while these giants fleece them, the 
central idea of a Trust being to kill all healthy competition. The 
United States Steel Corporation, with something like 500,000,000 
dollars property, was capitalised at something over a billion and a 
half. This difference between the capitalisation and property value 
gives an idea of what value is set by capitalists on the power to tax 
the people, and a writer ^.ptly says, " the property in their judgment 
was worth one-third, and the power to tax the people was considered 
worth two-thirds of the whole capitalisation, and it comes about that 
the right to tax the American people is bought and sold every day 
in the open market." 
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The Trust's tariff profit is said to amount to 75,092,589 dollars, 
about one-fourth of the selling price of steel goods being due to Pro- 
tection. It charges 28 dollars for steel rails to Americans, and 
sells to foreigners at 20 dollars. It charges the Americans over 4 
dollars per box for tinplates, and taxes its own workmen to help to 
supply the foreijQ;ners with tinplates at 3 dollars per box. It owns 
more than four-fifths of the iron ore mines of the North-West, 1,000 
miles of railroads, and transports 10,000,000 tons of ore on its own 
vessels, and employs 160,000 men. 

It dictates prices and conditions under which manufacturers de- 
pendent upon it for raw material can do business. They must buy 
only of it, must transport over all its railroads, and deal only with 
its banks, and often have to sell their product at prices fixed by the 
Trust. This is what Protection has brought about in the steel 
trades of America, and let there be but a tariff wall erected around 
Great Britain and we would see other such giants brought into being 
in this country to fleece the poor in the interests of the rich. 

Qualities Contrasted. 

The American Trust owns 252 tinplate mills, with a producing 
capacity of 200,000 tons per week. It will have been noted that I 
have been able to speak highly of the quality of Welsh tinplate pro- 
duced under the stress of free competition. Not so with regard to 
the quality of American tinplate produced in the land of monopoly, 
the complaints about which bear out all that has been said of the 
evils prevailing in a protected and pampered industry. 

Mr. Paul L. Biersach, Milwaukee, Wis., states: — ^"We are now 
testing in a very simple manner five ' old style ' plates, and find that 
not one of them is free from rust in five days after they are exposed 
to the weather. We never experienced so many pinholes in plates 
as we do at the present time, and we use best American plates, at 
least those proclaimed to be so." 

Mr. Alfred Bourlier, president of the Louisville Roofing Com- 
pany, wrote: — "If something is not done at once towards getting 
better quality of plate, roofing tin will, in my opinion, be a thing of 
the past." 

At a meeting of the National Canners' Association, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, Professor E. Duckwall gave a lecture on canned goods, 
in the course of which he said : '' There are corn packers all over this 
country whose com is discoloured with black streaks along the sides, 
caused by the black oxides of iron which are not protected by a sufii- 
cient coating of tin. Some plates are so poor that even natural 
paste will discolour the labels. It has even come to a point where 
ripe fruits cannot be canned because the salicylic acid in them will 
be turned a light violet by the iron in the tin, and the iron will unite 
with the salicylic acid which is present in nearly all fruit. It is time 
canners were taking concerted action in order to obtain better plate. 
If there is not some such action taken very soon there may be serious 
consequences." 

So bad is the state of things that makers now offer guarantees 
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with their plates, which buyers declare to be useless. The same 
people who condemn the American tinplate often praise and produce 
evidence of the good quality of Welsh plates. The only guarantee 
ever given in Wales was the brand, and whether it were Lily, Worces- 
ter, or M.F. brand the plates could always be relied and depended upon. 

Conditions under Protection. 

We turn now to examine how far the contention of Tariff Re- 
formers is correct, that a Protectionist country is a " land of promise, 
flowing with milk and honey." Surely if any Protectionist country 
ought to be free from unemployed problems, free from strikes among 
its workmen, free from poverty among its people, and full of highly 
paid labour, that country should be the United States, with its un- 
paralleled natural wealth. The history of the country, howe^^r, 
proves that this state of things has not eidsted, and does not exist, 
and that, instead of being benefited, Americans are impoverished by 
Protection, and also that instead of there being no unemployed 
trouble, it is often found there in its most acute form; and 
as to poverty, we find more unfair division of the wealth produced 
by labour in the United States than is found in this jcountry. 

With regard to wages, certain classes are better paid than they 
are here, but the people are no better off. Wages 50 per cent, in 
advance of what is paid here give no advantage to a workman who 
finds that his earnings will bring him, say, 75 per cent, less value 
than he could get in this country. 

Strikes. 

With regard to strikes, we have not had since 1890 such bitter 
strikes as those which have occurred in the States. It was two 
years after the adoption of that vaunted measure of the Protection- 
ists — ^the McKinley Tariff — that the dreadful struggle at Homestead 
Steel Works took place, when Pinkerton*s men on one side and steel 
workmen on the other used firearms, and when young John Morris, 
a native of Cwmavon, was shot. Capital conquered! A general 
strike took place at all the tinplate works in 1894, when a demand 
for a reduction of wages of 20 to 25 per cent, was made. 

A general strike of steel and tinplate workers resulted in 1901 
from the efforts of the Trust to deny the right to organise non-Union 
. mills, and during the last few years both steel and tinplate workers 
have had to submit to reductions of wages of from 18 to 21 per 
cent, off the scale, whilst they have also been deprived of valued 
privileges. This only applies to general strikes in the steel trade, 
but local strikes have also been numerous. In the building and 
coal traders, strikes of magnitude, difficult to conceive here, have also 
taken place. Stoppages of work from other causes have occurred, 
some of the largest works in the tinplate industry having been idle 
for months at a time. In July, 1905, 50 per cent, of the tinplate 
mills of the Trust were idle. In October, only 45 per cent, were at 
work, and there were 30 per cent, idle in November. 

It is not the steel and tinplate workers alone that have to submit 
to reductions of wages. The report of the Bureau of Commerce and 
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Labour for July of lasfc year shows that bricklayers had been reduced 
10 per cent., carpenters 12 per cent., gas fitters 12 per cent., hod 
carriers 9 per cent., lathers 17 per cent., plasterers 12 per cent., etc. 
Do these facts show continuous employment at good wages in this 
ideal country ? No. 

Sufferings of the Unemployed. 

Some excitement was caused in England last summer by the 
march of the unemployed on London, but this was tame compared 
with the panic caused by the march of Coxey's army of unemployed 
on Washington in 1894, when the unemployed from different towns 
started their march on Washington, causing such consternation that 
Mayors issued proclamations, railway companies stopped traffic, and 
tro©ps were called out. That things have not since improved will 
be seen from the following description of a scene taken from the 
" New York World " last year : — " Outside a large bakery in Broad- 
way, where bread was given away to the starving poor, there were 
419 men in the " bread line," all reduced to such a state of destitu- 
tion that they would wait silently for hours to get a loaf. The 
distributor told the * World * that he had been giving away more 
than 400 loaves every night in this way, and that he had had more 
applicants this summer than for 14 years. Worse than that, nine 
out of every ten in the ' bread line ' were respectable working men 
in the prime of life." It is perfectly evident, therefore, that the state 
of things in America by; no means tallies with the representations 
made by Protectionists as to what they ought to be. 

Finally, a comprehensive, detailed, and, above all, an accurate 
survey of the conditions of the tinplate trade in Wales and the United 
States before and after the McKinley Tariff is a forcible lesson upon 
the mistaken policy of Protection. We have seen how abundant 
were the resources the Americans had at their command to produce 
tinplates, which they had manufactured long before McKinley was 
known, and how by a tariff of almost equal to the cost of Welsh plates 
they established the tinplate industry in their country, but at an 
immeasurable cost, and with the result that on account of the bad 
quality of the plate produced, threats are made to discard the use of 
terne plates, and that they are told that their canning plates might 
" produce serious consequences." Also that the product of this 
trade is entirely confined to its own home demand, and that it is 
helpless to place its production in competition with the cheap but 
good Welsh tinplates in the markets of the world. 

We can contrast this with the Welsh trade, entirely unprotected, 
but flourishing even as it never did before, though it lost three-fourths 
of the business of its larger customer. Again, we find the American 
works only employed spasmodically, and the workmen compelled to 
submit to a reduction of one-fifth of their wage scale, and working 
under conditions that would not be tolerated in the Welsh industry. 
In fact, it proves a vain search to discover anything in the history of 
tlie tinplate trade to justify the arguments of Tariff " Imposers." 
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LIBERAL POLICY. 



SIR HENRY CAMPBELL. BANNERMAN — j/^^z&^V «^ 
a great Liberal Demonstration in the Albert Hall on 
December 21st, 1905 {Mr. W. H, Dickinson^ Chairman of the 
London Liberal Federation^ in the Chair) — said : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — We are met to-night as 
Liberals in a position which we have not occupied for ten years. The 
Unionist Government has gone. It has executed what we may call a 
moonlight flitting. It has run away. Not in the broad day of the 
Session, not even in the twilight of October, but in the murky midnight 
of December. They have gone. They had long ago lost, as they well 
knew, the confidence of the country. They still boasted in a feeble 
and uncertain way of holding the confidence of the House of Commons ; 
but, last of all and worst of all, they lost confidence in themselves. 
And they are gone. We were told — told emphatically and abundantly 
— that the method of their going would be a masterpiece of tactical 
skill. Tactics ! Tactics ! Ladies and gentlemen, the country is tired 
of their tactics. It would have been better for them if they had had 
less of tactics and more of reality. But they have lived for some years 
on nothing but tactics, and now they have died of tactics. 

Two Characteristics of the Late GoYernment. 

Two characteristics are outstanding above all others in the late 
Administration. First of all, their infinite cleverness, which was not 
always clever ; and, secondly, an inexhaustible fund of self-approbation. 
Of this last quality they were possessed of so much that they have even 
now some of it left for their obituary notices, for you will observe that 
each of them is going about giving himself and his colleagues the most 
marvellous testimony. They even carry self-esteem so far that they 
convinced themselves that they were the only people in this kingdom 
who could form a Government, and that if any one else tried the effort, 
any Cabinet which could be got together would be at once distasteful 
to the country and destitute of strength and unity. You see here in 
what the wonderful tactics consist. That was the design that lurked in 
the December resignation. And it has come to naught ; for a Govern- 
ment has been formed amid the respect of our opponents, which I 
gratefully acknowledge, and amid the confidence and satisfaction of our 
friends. What lesson, then, are we to draw — for let us always be 
taught by the conduct of our enemies — what lesson are we to draw 
from their discomfiture ? Surely it is to avoid those evil practices of 
boastfulness and over-cleverness which have brought them to ruin. 
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A Word of Warning. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have a new Government, and we shall 
shortly have, I hope, a new, and strengthened, and rejuvenated Par- 
liamentary party. It rests with you largely to furnish us with that. 
But this is not the moment of our triumph ; it is the moment of our 
trial. We are not ending our battle, we are arming for it ; and I hope 
you will not think me too sober and too serious in my estimate of the 
necessities of the situation when I remind you of two old maxims, 
always wise and singularly applicable to this situation — "Let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall," and " Let not him that putteth on his 
armour boast himself as he that taketh it off." 

The Twofold Purpose of the Surprising Resignation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this surprising resignation, which took place 
in the most inconvenient period that could have been chosen in the 
whole year, inconvenient for Parliament and for the country as well, 
there was a twofold purpose. In the first place, they hoped by resigning 
in this way to place us in a dangerous predicament. In the second 
place, they hoped to evade the day of reckoning for all their past 
administration, and they hoped also to evade — as far as we can judge 
from what is now happening— the great issue which they themselves 
have placed before the country. The first of these purposes we have 
surmounted. We are in no predicament, and this meeting shows it. 
As to the second, it is for us not to allow them to escape from the 
responsibilities for their past actions and from the judgment of the 
country both on their fiscal policy and on their conduct of affairs. 
Their fiscal policy ! What is it ? Where is it ? After three years of 
turmoil, in which the work of Parliament has been paralysed, in which 
the thoughts of the nation have been almost entirely concentrated upon 
this one problem, and after this great controversy has echoed and 
re-echoed from one end of the land to the other— after all this, we have 
the head of the late Government of Tariff Reform hurrying into Oppos- 
ition in order to minimise and belittle as well a^ he can the issue that 
was to stand in the forefront of his programmie, and to hide it away 
behind some other issue. 

The Issue at the General Election. 

But he is making a mistake. It is not for him or for any one like him 
to fix the issue at a general election — especially so important an issue 
as that which he has already been a party to raising. Mr. Balfour 
seems to think that he can select the issues at a general election some- 
what as a holiday tripper going into a railway station and reading the 
advertisements may exercise a choice between Ramsgate and Margate 
for his destination. The issue is fixed, and is fixed by circumstances 
largely of bis own creation. And as to their conduct of affairs, we 
will take care that neither resignation, nor dissolution, nor anything 
else will prevent the people of this country from pronouncing judgment 
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upon it. In any case our decision to accept office was not arrived 
at by any nice calculation of advantage and disadvantage ; we faced 
a plain duty, the plain duty which lay before us. We did not shrink 
from taking up the burden which others had laid down; and the 
decisive consideration was that the country should have at the earliest 
opportunity, not delayed in any way by any faint-heartedness on our 
part or any regard for our own party interests— should have the 
opportunity of giving its voice upon the whole conduct of the late 
Government. 

The Wisdom of Taking Office. 

But now the catastrophe has occurred, and a Liberal Government is in 
power. If one had had any doubt — and for my part I protest I never 
had any — as to the wisdom of our taking office, I think it would be 
dispelled by certain reassuring circumstances. In the first place, there 
has been no shudder through the Chancelleries of Europe such as 
Mr. Balfour kindly anticipated Sir Edward Grey tells me that the 
foreign Ambassadors come to see him just as if nothing had happened. 
Again, Consols, instead of tumbling down as they ought to have done, 
have actually risen. In the third place, Mr. Brodrick, who ought to 
know all about these matters, cannot be labouring under any mis- 
apprehension as to the effectiveness of the military defence of the 
Empire, because this is what he said the other day: "The Army 
required a judicious review of past efforts rather than fresh schemes, 
and he believed that a period of rest from doubts as to their prospects 
would be of great advantage to officers and men." The doubts of 
which he speaks, let me add, can only have come from the operations 
of himself and of his colleagues. And last of all, we have the late 
Prime Minister who, his stratagem having completely succeeded and 
the trap being full, yet continues as confident after his resignation as 
he was before it that the general election will leave his friends in a 
woeful minority. 

No New Pronouncement. 

Now, I see it anticipated, and you have rather lent yourselves to the 
anticipation, that I am going to make some hew pronouncement to-night. 
There is no new pronouncement to make. There is no room for it, and 
there is no occasion for it. A general programme of policy comes at 
the general election, and a particular programme of work to be -done 
comes at the beginning of the Parham eii tary Session, and this is neither 
the one nor the other. And besides this pur policy is well knowa It is 
known even to those who feign to be ignorant of it and curious about it. 
After the greater part of twenty years of Tory rule great allowances 
must be made for a Liberal Government coming into power. We have 
the house to set in order, and we have dilapidations to repair. That 
will take time. But we are not destitute of an active policy of legisla- 
tion and administration, and we have nothing in it that we care to 
conceal, and nothing that we will evade. Let me briefly take a survey 
of the field. I begin with our own possessions abroad. 
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The Administration of India. 

What has been going on in quite recent days in India ? There has been 
an unbroken rule — a wise rule which we, assuredly, shall not be the 
first to violate — to keep questions of the internal administration of 
India outside the area of party politics. So far as questions of the day 
are concerned, I expect that it will not be your friend and my friend, Mr. 
John Morley,in whom the doings of the late Government will find their most 
eloquent and energetic and unsparing critic. No, it will be one of the most 
distinguished and powerful members of their own party, I mean Lord 
Curzon. One of the problems arising from the system of military 
administration in India has raised an angry controversy in which a 
Prime Minister, a Secretary of State, a Viceroy, and a Commander-in- 
Chief, have taken their part, and which has been marked by a 
vehemence of altercation and recrimination that would be unedifying 
anywhere, but is more than unedifying where the stage of such a scene 
is the great dominion of India. Talk of Imperialism ! I know nothing, 
I can imagine nothing, less like a sense of our Imperial responsibility 
than the spectacle of this controversy, so rashly raised, so tactlessly 
handled, so recklessly published. You may be sure that it will be our 
aim to restore that spirit of caution and vigorous common sense which 
has been the basis of British rule in India; and you may also be 
assured that we shall make ourselves party to no steps that involve any 
invasion of the sacred principle — for it is a principle recognised by each 
party throughout the realm of the King — the sacred principle of the 
subordination of the military to the civil authority. 

Chinese Labour Stopped. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I turn to the Colonies. It is surely unneces- 
sary for us to make public protestations of our aff'ection for the Colonies 
and our desire to bring them closer and closer to ourselves. I would 
say this, that the relations between the Colonies and the mother country 
have never been settled on the lines of party politics, but if it were that 
they had been so fixed and were to be so conducted, surely the demo- 
cratic and progressive instincts and institutions of those great com- 
munities would find more affinity among us than among our opponents. 
But I have heard with relief and pleasure from Lord Elgin that he finds 
no trace of that tendency to disruption of which we were told but a few 
months ago. There is no sign of tension or friction, everything is 
smooth save the one ruffled spot — South Africa. Ladies and gentlemen, 
in South Africa the difficulties and complications are, as you know, 
great. I have no general statement to make to you, for we have not 
had time adequately to examine them. But one conclusion his 
Majesty's Government has arrived at, and it is this : to stop forthwith 
— as far as it is practicable to do it forthwith — the recruitment and em- 
barkation of coolies in China, and their importation into South Africa; 
and instructions have been given to that effect. 
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Foreign Affairs. 

I pass from the Colonies to foreign affairs. A few weeks ago, at 
Portsmouth, I referred to our present relations with foreign Powers, 
and I especially hailed with approval and pleasure the agreement with 
the French Government into which Lord Lansdowne wisely entered ; 
and I expressed then the admiration and regard which my countrymen 
of all ranks and parties entertained for the great French nation. I am 
glad to say that my sentiment expressed in Opposition is more than 
confirmed in office, and I wish emphatically to reaffirm my adhesion to 
the policy of the entente cordiale. Even more important than any actual 
amicable instrument is the real friendship developed between the two 
peoples ; and one of the objects of our policy will be to maintain that 
spirit of friendship unimpaired. On the occasion to which I referred I 
alluded very briefly to the great trial through which Russia is now 
passing. All that I will say now, as I said then, is this — that we have 
nothing but good feelings towards that great people. In the case of 
Germany also I see no cause whatever of estrangement in any of the 
interests of either people, and we welcome the unofficial demonstrations 
of friendship which have lately been passing between the two countries. 
With other European Powers our relations are most friendly. And 
when we pass beyond the bounds of Europe we have on the one hand 
Japan, our relations with which nation are sufficiently known to the 
world by the recent treaty; and, on the other hand, we have the 
United States of America, with the Government and people of which 
country we are bound by the closest ties of race, tradition, and fellow- 
ship. Ladies and gentlemen, this is a most pleasing outlook, which I 
trust will not be marred by any events that can occur. 

General Liberal Foreign Policy. 

As to our general policy towards our neighbours, our general foreign 
policy, it will remain the same in Government as it was in Opposition. 
It will be opposed to aggression and to adventure, it will be animated 
by a desire to be on the best terms with all nationalities, and to co- 
operate with them in the common work of civilisation. I believe, by 
the way, that in the execution of this policy we have a notable ally in 
our present fiscal system, a great guarantee of peace and a preventive 
against the possibility of commercial and tariff wars. We Liberals, let 
us not forget it, are the heirs of a great and inspiring tradition. That 
tradition was founded in days when public opinion was opposed to any 
attempt to regulate differences by an appeal to the reason and con- 
science of mankind. Mr. Gladstone defied the public opinion of his 
day. He took his stand on higher ground, and by referring the 
Alabama dispute to arbitration he established a precedent of priceless 
value to mankind. How proud and how pleased we ought to be to 
have among us, and in the circle of the Cabinet, a veteran statesman 
who took part in that great undertaking, and who remains now, as he 
was then, one of the truest of patriots and the staunchest and soundest 
of politicians. I rejoice that since that time the principle of arbitration 
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has made great strides, and that to-day it is no longer counted weakness 
for any of the Great Powers of the world to submit those issues which 
would once have been referred to the arbitrament of self-assertion and 
of passion to a higher tribunal 

The Growth of Armaments. 

Ah ! but, 4adies and gentlemen, it is vain, it is vain, to seek peace if 
you do not also ensue it. I hold that the growth of armaments is a 
great danger to the peace of the world. A policy of huge armaments 
keeps alive and stimulates and feeds the belief that force is the best, if 
not the only, solution of international differences. It is a policy that 
tends to inflame old sores and to create new sores. And I submit to 
you that as the principle of peaceful arbitration gains ground it becomes 
one of the highest tasks of a statesman to adjust those armaments to 
the newer and happier condition of things. What nobler rdle could 
this great country assume than at the fitting moment to place itself at 
the head of a league of peace, through whose instrumentality this great 
work could be effected ? 

Economy and Finance. 

I now pass to the question of economy and finance — a very natural 
transition — and I think you may look with confidence to the action that 
will be taken by my friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
where are we to begin ? We want two things. We want relief from the 
pressure of excessive taxation, and at the same time we want money to 
meet our own domestic needs at home, which have been too long 
starved and neglected owing to the demands on the taxpayer for military 
purposes abroad. How are these desirable things to be secured if in 
the time of peace our armaments are maintained on a war footing ? 
Remember that we are spending at this moment, I think, twice as much 
on the Army and Navy as we spent ten years ago. There may be, and 
I believe there are, fresh sources of taxation to be tapped. We may 
derive something from the land, something from licences; and some 
irksome inequalities of taxation may be relieved. But even so, with an 
increasing military expenditure, how can we do the work of reform that 
remains to be done at home and at the same time bring relief to the 
taxpayers ? Do not let us mind if in their folly they call us " Little 
Englanders." I at least am patriot enough not to desire to see the 
weakening of my country by such a waste of money as we have had for 
the last ten years. What has it brought us, this waste of money for ten 
years ? Shall I recite some links in the dismal and ugly chain ? Dear 
money. Lower credit. Less enterprise in business and manufactures. 
A reduced home demand. Therefore, reduced output to meet it. 
Therefore, reductions in wages, increase of pauperism, non-employment. 
The fact is. Sir, you cannot pile up debt and taxation as they have been 
piled up without feeling the strain in every fibre of society. We are 
going to have a good deal said for the next few weeks about free trade. 
Let me add another thing. Did you ever hear a fiscal reformer pleading 
for economy, or crying out for lighter taxes and fewer of them ? No, 
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Sir, if peace and retrenchment were the order of the day, Othello's 
occupation would be gone. Expenditure calls for taxes, and taxes are 
the plaything of the tariff reformer. Militarism, extravagance, protection 
are weeds which grow in the same field, and if you want to clear the 
field for honest cultivation you must root them all out. For my own 
part, I do not believe that we should have been confronted by the 
spectre of Protection if it had not been for the South African war. 

Self-GoYernment and Popular Control. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, so much for peace. So much for 
economy — two cardinal Liberal principles. And here is another — self- 
government and popular control. We believe in that principle, not 
only on grounds of justice and on the grounds of effective administra- 
tion, but on this other ground — that it exercises a wholesome influence 
on the character of the people who enjoy the privilege. But now this 
is the foundation of our educational policy— that the people of the 
district should control and manage the schools. It is the foundation of 
our licensing policy. But if I seek for illustrations, why did I not take 
the greatest and most conspicuous of all — a crowning instance ? What 
other than this is the foundation of our Irish policy — that those domestic 
affairs which concern the Irish people only and not ourselves should, as 
and when opportunity offers, be placed in their hands ? Down to last 
spring we had reason to believe that even the late Government and 
their party had come round to see the wisdom of such a policy. They 
had already endowed the people of Ireland with the command of 
county government ; they had pledged ;;^i 12,000,000 of British credit 
for the tenants of Ireland ; and, lastly, their Viceroy had been authorised 
to declare that Ireland was henceforth to be governed according to 
Irish ideas. They have started back from that position ; but, oh ! 
ladies and gentlemen, give them time. They cannot escape from the 
logic of their own acts, and they will return to that which is the path of 
justice and wisdom, and also of safety. 

ConstructiYe Social Reform. 

When I come to the policy of constructive social reform, I am 
principally conscious that I must make a reiteration of things which 
I have been saying up and down the country for the last three or four 
years. But I can promise you this — that it will always be the same 
story. We desire to develop our undeveloped estates in this country — 
to colonise our own country — to give the farmer greater freedom and 
greater security in the exercise of his business ; to secure a home and 
a career for the labourer, who is now in many cases cut off from the 
soil. We wish to make the land less of a pleasure-ground for the rich 
and more of a treasure-house for the nation. Now, why cannot 
Mr. Chamberlain drop his project of taxing corn and cheese and so 
forth, and come back to his old love of three acres and a cow ? This 
question, including these great problems, cannot be neglected, because, 
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after all, the health and stamina of the nation are bound up with the 
maintenance of a large class of the workers on the soil. The town 
population redundant, the country population decimated — it is a 
subversion of healthy national life. Now, in passing, let me mention 
one thing which the Government have resolved to do. Few things, 
we think, are more capable of benefiting both the towns and the 
country districts than a development, if that can be given to our 
system, of canal communication, and promoting the use of waterways, 
which will facilitate transit, which will open markets, which will bring 
town and country together. We have, therefore, resolved to ask the 
King to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole of that 
question, because we believe that great benefit to the nation may come 
from it. 

The Problems of the Towns. 

But we are meeting to-night in London, and not in the country — 
in London, the greatest city in the world, an agglomeration of cities, 
some cities of the very rich and some cities of the very poor. London 
presents a group of problems positively terrifying by their dimensions, 
problems of housing and of overcrowding, problems of the unemployed, 
of the over-employed, and of the badly employed. But they differ, 
these problems, after all, only in degree, and not in kind, from those 
which present themselves in other and smaller cities. We all know 
the evils. Whoever passes, like the Levite, on the other side of the 
way. Liberalism cannot pass on the other side of the way. What, 
then, is that which we can do ? We can strengthen the hand of the ^ 
municipalities by reforming the land system and the rating system, in ^ 
which I include the imposition of a rate on ground values. We can 
make it easier for them to relieve the congestion of the centre, and to 
promote orderly and healthy development on the outskirts. We can 
do what in us lies to prevent the central departments from being in 
any sense a drag on local enterprise, and make these departments 
rather stimulate and inspire ; and I rather think that the new President 
of the Local Government Board will be a good guide in such matters. >* 
I want to see the Poor Law framed to meet a different state of things, ^ 
brought into harmony with new conditions, and I think we are all 
agreed that experiments, carefully conducted and closely watched, may 
be with advantage entered upon with the view of finding how best to 
mitigate the evils of non-employment. 

The Law of Ck>mbination. 

One other matter in this connection I would mention. It is in our 
opinion a pressing matter. This is the law of combination. It has 
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been gravely affected by a series of judicial decisions ; and it will be 
our desire, with the least possible delay, so to amend it as to give 
freedom and security to the trade unions in the pursuit of their 
legitimate aims. In all these subjects on which I have been touching, 
what is the aim to be kept in view ? What is the star we should keep 
our eyes upon, to see that we are moving in the right direction ? It 
is that we should promote the welfare and happiness and interests not 
of any particular class or section of the community, but of the nation 
at large. This is the work of true patriotism ; these are the only- 
foundations upon which a solid Empire may be built. But do not let 
us forget that for these purposes our instrument — that is the British 
Parliament — must be made effective and ready. We must as oppor- 
tunities afford restore its impaired authority, develop its strength, and 
V by reforming its electoral methods, bring it into closer touch with the 
life of the people. 

Free Trade the Great Issue. 

Now, I know that on the great question in regard to which we are 
to give our verdict in the course of a few weeks your minds are made 
up, and therefore I will not enter even for a moment on arguments 
connected with it I rejoice to think that since the Free Trade con- 
troversy was first raised, there has been no sign of faltering or wavering 
on our side, and that Liberalism has been true to its historic m ssion. 
In the great struggle which will shortly be upon us, I do not think it 
too much to say that all that we Liberals hold dear is at stake, because, 
if once you open the door to Protection, what hope is there for those 
great objects ot reform and economy upon which our hearts are set ? 
Depend upon it, that in fighting for our open ports, and for the cheap 
food and material upon which the welfare of the people and the pros- 
perity of our commerce depend, we are fighting against those powers, 
privileges, injustices, and monopolies which are unalterably opposed to 
the triumph of democratic principles. Be confident, therefore ; but I 
would ask you not to be over-confident. Against you is a strong 
coalition of interests and powers. Against you is a wealthy and a great 
party, divided indeed — as we have been amused to observe and to 
watch its little developments — divided in the details of fiscal strategy, 
but united in its determination to undermine and overthrow the citadel 
of Free Trade. Let us, then, be worthy of our fathers, who went 
before us and won for us this great privilege of freedom ; and let us , 
beware lest, through any fault of ours, through slackness, or indifference, 
or over-confidence on our part, so great and vital a national interest is 
imperilled. 
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Vote of Thanks and Confidence— Speech by 
Mr. Asquith. 

The following resolution was moved by Sir James ICitson, Bt^ M,P,^ 
seconded by Sir E, Cornwall {Chairman of the London County Council), 
and carried by acclamation : — 

" That this meeting thanks Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for his 
address, and congratulates him upon his appointment as Prime 
Minister, and upon his successful formation of an Administration which 
commands the admiration and respect of the Liberal party, and 
possesses its confidence." 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer {in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairnmn\ said : I am 
not going to make a speech. I will simply say in reference to our pro- 
ceedings here to-night, as far as they have gone, that I am certain that 
the comprehensive and masterly exposition of Liberal policy to which 
we have listened from the lips of the head of the Government will be 
received with unqualified satisfaction by Liberals in every part of the 
country. And I may add, for the benefit of our opponents, that those 
who are endeavouring for electioneering purposes to discover or to 
invent differences of principle or of policy between members of this 
Administration, are only pursuing to their own discomfiture the last of 
that long series of manoeuvres which, while they have found favour in 
London drawing-rooms and have excited the admiration of large sections 
of the London press, have aroused in the country nothing but im- 
patience, indignation, and contempt. My duty is not to make a speech, 
but in your name to discharge a debt which we all owe to our chairman, 
Mr. Dickinson, to-night. I use the word " debt " advisedly, in view not 
merely of the ability with which he has presided here, but in view of his 
long services to London and to Liberalism. I doubt whether there is 
any member of this metropolitan community to whom we as a party 
stand under a deeper debt of obligation. Your responsibility, ladies 
and gentlemen, here in London is a heavy one. There is more ground 
to be won for Liberalism here than in any other part of the country, and, 
I will add, there is more significance in a Liberal victory here than in 
any other place in England. Mr. Dickinson and his colleagues in this 
Federation have laboured for years in what must have seemed a thank- 
less and unrewarded task. Let us now not forget their services when we 
see the assured prospect of their reaping the harvest which their zeal 
and self-devotion have earned. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Macnamara, M.F.y and 
unanimously adopted. 

Printed by Strangeways & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL, 1906. 



Mr. Birrell, in introducing the Education Bill, said : — 
Although I rise irom this place to fulfil the pledge contained in 
the most gracious Speech from the Throne and to ask leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the law of education in England and Wales, I 
am still very hopeful that I may receive from the House some por- 
tion, at all events, of that kindly consideration which it has already 
bestowed in so bountiful a measure upon many of its new members. 
I was not a member of the last Parliament ; and although it is quite 
true that previously to 1900 I spent eleven years very happily in 
this House, I did so in corners and purlieus as remote as possible 
from this Treasury bench, on the occupants of which, to whichever 
party they belonged — and I had experience of both — I was accus- 
tomed to gaze with feelings in which amazement, amusement, and 
admiration struggled alternately for mastery. It is, therefore, a 
singularly untrained and inexperienced man who now rises to begin 
a task which is admittedly so difficult that I do not suppose there 
is a man in this House, full though it be of new members, who 
particularly envies me my job. I will, at all events, do my very 
best to be lucid and to be brief — as lucid as the glimmering twilight 
of my intelligence admits of, and as brief as is consistent with 
lucidity. How far I shall succeed in being lucid I must really leave 
to the kindly consideration of the House. My brevity will be 
judged by the unfaltering, unresting fingers of that clock. 

The Religious Aspect of the Education Problem Not the 
Most Important. 

I am happy in this, that I need not inflict any historical retros- 
pect upon the House. For forty years long have we dwelt in the 
wilderness of strife and contention and mutual suspicion; and dur- 
ing that period we have become, all of us, only too well acquainted 
with that one single aspect of the educational problem which bears 
the ill-omened name of the religious difficulty. It is not the most 
important aspect. Unhappily, it is the one which attracts the most 
notice. I should be a happy man indeed could I believe that this 
•crowded House had met to discuss this afternoon, before an eager 
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and interested country, some other aspects of this question ; had we 
met here this afternoon to discuss the breed and bearing, the health 
and happiness, of seven millions of our children; how best to train 
them to be cleanly in body and mind and speech; how best to fit 
them for proficiency in those arts and crafts and mechanical sciences 
which make nations famous, and which are so especially necessary 
in these days of fierce competition in all the markets of the world; 
were we here to consider how we could best unfold before those who 
may chance to be eager students the ample pages of knowledge, 
rich with the spoils of time; yes, and how to train — and this, 
surely, is an important question — that great army of teachers on 
whose shoulders an age somewhat too neglectful of parental respon- 
sibility has transferred the burden which is, at all events primarily, 
a natural obligation. These are only a few questions we have not 
met to discuss. I, at all events, lay no flattering unction to my 
soul. I know full well what you have all come here expecting for to 
see a reed shaken by the wind, quivering and trembling in those 
icy and unfeeling blasts of sectarian differences which, more than 
anything else, nip the buds of piety and reverence and induce 
throughout the land a spirit of self-satisfied materialism. Until we 
build and maintain a national shelter against those devastating 
blasts we shall make small progress and have no peace. 

The School Boards and their Work. 

But I must not be too gloomy too soon. Much, I cheerfully 
acknowledge, has happened in the last thirty-six years which may 
well gladden the hearts of that band of men and women who love 
education and believe in it for its own sake, and are not content 
to regard it merely as a portico to either one or other — and some- 
times it does not seem to matter which — of the numerous churches 
and chapels belonging to our divers denominations. The Act of 
1870 had its faults, but it did, at all events, permit School Boards 
to come into existence, somewhat sluggishly, somewhat reluctantly ; 
but still it did permit them to come into existence ; and a glorious 
work they did. It is almost worth while to be as old as I am to 
remember what our great towns were like before 1870. I remember 
what my own native town — city it has become in my absence — ^was 
like before 1870. At least a quarter of its children were running 
idle, ragged, uneducated about its streets. The schools of the poor 
were nowhere to be seen. You could almost count on your fingers 
the lovers of education in that great place. Now the public 
elementary schools of Liverpool are among the best in the world. 
It has a training college connected with the Roman Catholics which 
attracts visitors from all parts of Europe ; and it has a University, 
young, indeed, but active and well endowed. Most of these things 
began with the School Board ; and they have made Liverpool, once 
a neglected city, a centre, and a great centre, of educational spirit 
and influence. What is true of Liverpool is true of dozens of other 
great places. All this cost money. It cost more than money. It 
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cost the self-saxjrificing labours of the members of those School 
Boards, citizens of renown, Churchmen every bit as much as Dis- 
senters, Conservatives no less than Liberals, who have built up and 
transmitted down to us a system of educational structure which 
almost deserves to be called national, for it serves the wants and 
supplies the needs of a great Protestant community. All these 
School Boards were destroyed, somewhat indiscriminately I think, 
by the Act of 1902. They were destroyed in the name of that great, 
that blessed word co-ordination; and the vast burden of that 
educational work, a burden of necessity, full of details and demand- 
ing precise local knowledge and interest in the circumstances and 
conditions of each individual school, was transferred to the already 
heavily ladened shoulders of county councils, city councils, and 
borough councils. 

The Penalties of Co-ordination. 

The work, I unhesitatingly say, has in many places proved too 
heavy. It cannot be done properly; the conditions of time and 
space, which are not yet ripe for Parliamentary abolition, forbid 
them being performed properly. The educational committees con- 
tain, I admit, the best men in the district — good men, eager, ready, 
willing to do hard work in the cause which they love; but they 
have told me themselves over and over again, many of them, that 
by the time they have left their homes and travelled to Preston, 
Wakefield, or Exeter, they are met with an agenda of work so vast 
and various, so crowded with details about which they can know 
next to nothing, that their heart sickens within them and their zeal 
well-nigh perishes of despair. I do not disguise from myself or the 
House that I believe a time will soon come when something will have 
to be done, unless' the great work of education is to be divorced 
from local knowledge and interest, and become a lifeless, official- 
ridden, clerk-conducted Bureaucracy. When the Bill I am asking 
leave to introduce comes to be examined it will be found to contain 
a clause which I hope will restore to smaller areas some vitality 
and some interest in education. I do not think it is enough; but I 
think the House will admit that with so many Apollyons straggling 
across my path I could hardly be expected — the Government could 
hardly be expected — to level a lance directly at the head of those 
great local educational authorities who have so recently been fed 
full with power, and who not unnaturally have grown somewhat 
great with what they feed on, and who believe, perhaps rightly, 
that these evils I have referred to, the existence of which they 
admit, can really be dealt with by a judicious application of another 
blessed word, almost as blessed because nearly as long as co-ordina- 
tion—devolution. I hope it may prove that this clause will be of 
considerable use. Subject to that clause and to any modification 
that it may affect in our system, the local educational authorities 
I shall have occasion here to refer to are the same local educational 
authorities as those now in existence. 
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The Bill of 1906 the Natural Consequence of the Act of 

1902. 

I have been told by those who were in the last Parliament that 
it was a somewhat different place from this one, it has " suffered a 
sea-change into something lich and strange." We have had a 
General Election; and as everybody whom I am addressing has of 
necessity survived that election somehow, and is full of reminiscences 
of the battle of the platform, it can surprise no one that by the 
very first clause of this Bill it is proposed to be provided that on 
and after January 1st, 1908, a school shall not be recognised as a 
public elementary school unless it is a school provided by the local 
educational authority. That is to say, from and after the date 
named, no elementary school shall receive a penny of public money 
either from rates or taxes unless it becomes a provided school within 
the meaning of the Education Act. Unless electoral promises and 
pledges are fustian and fudge, unless they are " sound and fury, 
signifying nothing," no other clause than this was possible. It 
does not fall short of our pledge, it does not go beyond our pledge, 
it is our pledge. It carries also with it a second pledge, in relation 
to tests for teachers. We have been sliding down what a famous 
Archbishop of Canterbury once called the "slippery slope" for 
many a year. I believe to-day we have reached the bottom of the 
hill. The Act of 1902 held the Bill of 1906 within its arms, many 
saw it there. If ever men can be said to intend the natural con- 
sequences of their own action, the promoters and supporters of the 
Bill of 1902 must be said to have intended the first clause of the 
Bill of 1906. The late Prime Minister, whose absence from the 
House and the reason for it I personally greatly deplore — although 
a most formidable critic he is certainly always the most agreeable 
of auditors — the right hon. gentleman, winding up the third read- 
ing debate on the Bill of 1902, made use of these significant words, 
having in them almost something of a prophetic strain. He said : — 
" I ask no man to change his opinion upon this Bill, I ask no man 
to give up what he regards as a conscientious conviction; my de- 
mand is simply this — living as we do in a free and constitutionally 
governed country, that they should attempt to make the best of a 
measure passed by the Legislature of this country, and that if that 
measure fails, and in so far as it fails, they should devote their 
attention to amending it. I do not ask them to approve it, I do 
not ask them to say that if they had been in power they would not 
have found some much better plan for dealing with the infinitely 
difficult problem ; but I do ask them, I do make this demand on the 
patriotism and public spirit of every class, clerical and non-clerical, 
in this country, that when this Bill becomes law they shall do their 
best to work it while it is unamended, and if it requires amendment 
that they shall use constitutional means to amend it in conformity 
with the declared will of the people;" That is what we are here to 
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do to-day, using constitutional means to amend tl\,e law in con- 
formity with the declared will' of the people. 

Voluntary Schools and the " Slippery Slope " of Rate Aid^ 

In old days the voluntary schools of this country, the old British 
schools, with their noble maxim, " Schools for all," and the national 
schools, which were frankly Church of England schools, without con- 
science clause — these voluntary schools were voluntary schools in 
substance and in fact. No child had need to attend them, and no 
citizen was required to subscribe to them. In 1876 attendance be- 
came compulsory, and in 1902 the denominational schools of the 
country were all dumped down upon the rates, subscriptions became 
obligatory, and were garnered by that pious Churchman the rate- 
collector. In 1870 the schools were promised some 50 per cent- 
towards the burden of their great expenditure. Of what that pro- 
portion has grown to I will not speak now to tease you with the 
figures. Everybody long ago, I cannot but think, must have foreseen 
this inevitable result — ^there is no other way out of it — ^where the 
public money is taken complete public control must of necessity 
follow. 

The Abolition of Dual Control, 

In many places the abolition and destruction of this vexatious 
dual system will come as a great relief. The officials of several of 
our great educational authorities have told me that they are sick 
with the worry and annoyance of the costly employment of officials 
who have little else, indeed, sometimes nothing else, to do but to 
adjust the haggling accounts of the lighting, warming, and heating 
of these schools between the private owners and the local authority. 
Dual control has had a gloomy history in this country and in Ire- 
land. We know what comes out of it. I believe that the abolition 
of it in this case will save an enormous amount of crime, temper, 
and the ratepayers' money. Now, I do not deny that this first clause 
affects the alliance which, though constantly varying in its terms, 
and always on a very sandy foundation, has existed for some time 
between the State and the owners of a certain nimiber of school 
houses. The State has been content for many years now past 
to carry on the business of a public elementary school within these 
school houses, on five days a week, on certain terms more or less 
satisfactory to the owners of those buildings. We now propose other 
towns, and we hope that when they come to be examined they will 
not be found to wear too harsh an aspect. An alteration is un- 
avoidable, unless it can be contended that the present system i» 
riveted upon us for ever, and that we cannot, even if we would, 
obtain the control of our own public elementary school system. Such 
a contention is, I submit, perfectly impossible. It is always pleasant 
to me to quote Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone is often cited as 
an example of a man who carried this notion of the rights of volun- 
tary schools as high as it ever was carried, at all events, by any 
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member of the party to which he belonged. Speaking on June 16th, 
1870, he said : " If persons are to be encouraged to expend their 
own resources by the prospect of public aid, it is perfectly plain that 
the public aid of which the prospect is held out to them ought to 
have something like permanence attached to it ; I do not mean from 
generation to generation, but from year to year it ought to carry 
the same sort of confidence as to its continuance as has been carried 
by the annual votes of this House of sums disbursed by the Privy 
Council." Even at the time the promise or bargain was made, if it 
were a promise or bargain, it was conditioned upon the obligation 
of the voluntary schools supplying at least 50 per cent, of the cost 
of maintenance. I will not refer to the debates of 1897, or the dis- 
cussions of 1902. You know what was said then, and the country 
remembers it. We growled, and if the growl has now grown into a 
roar nobody need be surprised. 

Simple Religious Exercises and Simple Biblical 
Instruction. 

This first clause carries with it certain definite consequences. 
Every voluntary school receiving rates and grants becomes at once 
a provided school within the meaning of the Education Act, and 
consequently it will receive the same kind of religious instruction as 
is now being given in the provided schools of the country, subject, 
of coiurse, to the famous condition that no catechism or religious 
formulary distinctive of any religious denomination shall be taught 
in the school, and subject also to a conscience clause. This will be 
the general rule throughout the land. Upon what is it based ? It 
is based, I do honestly believe, upon the happy experience of thirty- 
six years, during which millions upon millions of English children 
have received their whole school education without question, and 
without demur on the part of the parents of the children. Upon 
that experience we are content to build. It is often said that this 
School Board religion, as it is contemptuously described, that these 
religious exercises and Biblical instructions given in the schools, were 
a Nonconformist invention. I have even heard those who should 
have known better, ecclesiastics of eminence, speak of it as the Non« 
conformist religion. As a Nonconformist born and bred, as a man 
nurtured in Nonconformist history and Nonconformist traditions, 
as one of whom it might be said he was bom in the very Noncon- 
formist library of a Nonconformist minister, I protest against such 
statements. They are absolutely without truth and without founda- 
tion. If you want to find out for yourselves — and I wish every mem- 
ber of the House would make it his duty, if he has not done so 
already, to find out for himself — the nature and character of the 
religious instruction given in the provided schools by almost all, 
practically, I may say all, the education authorities, you must seek 
for it in the various syllabuses which have been prepared and issued 
by their authority. I have seen scores of such syllabuses. I have 
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had the pleasure of reading of them. It has been the only part of my 
duties during the last three months that has done me any spiritual 
good. I will give but one example of these syllabuses. I take it from 
Hampshire. There is safety in Hampshire. There is nothing of the 
age of reason or the feast of reason about Hampshire. Some time 
ago, Sir William Portal sent me the following letter : " As vice- 
chairman of the Hampshire County Council, I venture to lay before 
you the course adopted by us in dealing with the religious question 
in our provided or council schools. In the year 1904, as for many 
years previously, we were especially fortunate on having so wise 
and able an administrator as the late Lord Northbrook as chairman 
of the County Council ; and it was my privilege as vice-chairman to 
be associated with him in the measures that were taken in regard 
to this matter. A carefully sejected special committee was appointed 
for the purpose of recommending to the Education Committee a 
religious syllabus for our Council schools. It consisted of seven 
persons, namely, a member of the County Council, as chairman, two 
clergymen of the Church of England, two Nonconformists, a Koman 
Catholic priest, and a lady who took much interest in the subject. 
In the opinion of many the prospect of agreement in such a com- 
mittee was small. The committee, however, was unanimous in 
approving and recommending (1) regulations as to religious instruc- 
tion in the Council schools; (2) a form of prayer to be used both 
morning and evening ; (3) Lymns for daily use. These recommenda- 
tions were submitted to our Education Committee, consisting of fifty 
persons, the large majority of whom were members of the Church of 
England; and the recommendations were unanimously approved by 
them before their final submission to the County Council. The 
Council was equally unanimous in their approval, and the syllabus 
was forthwith adopted in the Council schools of Hampshire." Sir 
William Portal adds : " You may be pleased to learn how harmoni- 
ously and unanimously the question of religious teaching, so far as 
Council schools are concerned, has been dealt with in Hampshire." 
What is true of Hampshire is true, I think, of all the syllabuses 
under all the educational authorities. They are not the work of 
Nonconformists. They are the work of good and pious men of every 
creed, who have done their best, and, what is more, have done it-— 
as we have not been able to do in this House — successfully, and have 
secured, as in Hampshire, harmonious relations throughout the 
whole country. I would like hon. gentlemen opposite to ask them- 
selves this question. What substantial difference they think exists 
in Hampshire between the Council schools, conducted under the re- 
ligious syllabus to which I have referred, and the ordinary national 
school in community with the Church of England? I leave that 
question, however, for their consideration. This admirable system 
has grown up of itself. It was in no sense the foster-child of Parlia- 
ment. If you read the debates of 1870 you will find that the most 
eminent Parliamentarians made fun of it. Even so distinguished 
a man as Mr. Disraeli ventured to prophesy that the result of any- 
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thing of the kind would be a series of different religions springing up 
through the country. There would be a Leeds religion, a Liverpool 
religion, and an Exeter religion. Wherever there was a town council/ 
or a county authority with a licence given to it bytheCowper-Temple 
Clause, there would be a variation of religious expression. That 
has not proved to be the case. The inbred piety and good sense of 
the English people have prevented anything of the sort happening. 
I believe we shall be wise in maintaining a system which suits our 
Protestant population. A child is seldom withdrawn from this in- 
struction. Old teachers of thirty years' experience have told me that 
they cannot remember a single instance, or hardly a single instance, 
of anyone withdrawing his child from it. Even unbelievers, who 
are numerous in our large towns, do not as a rule withdraw their 
children from this instruction. They probably agree with that 
eminent man, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, that if you want to make 
your son a fanatic the best thing is to withdraw him from all sym- 
pathy with the religious feeling of the age in which he lives. That 
is not a wise course. Therefore, we may honestly say that this 
system, ridiculed though it ha^ been, this system of simple religious 
exercises and simple Biblical instruction, is in conformity with, 
suits the needs of, and has received the approval of, the vast majority 
of our Protestant population. 

The Alternatives— Secularism Not Wanted: Denomina- 
tional Education All Round Impossible. 

Now, what is the alternative ? To exclude religion altogether, to 
banish the opening prayer, to silence the familiar hymn, to exclude 
the Bible, save in elegant extracts. There may be logic in this view. 
But against it, I am persuaded, is the whole desire of the nation. 
They would say. Let us preserve as long as we can in a prosaic age 
and among a somewhat prosaic people any idealism we can lay our 
hands on. " Where no vision is the people perisheth.'' Our people 
have been accustomed to look for such scanty glimpses as they 
have obtained of the Heavenly vision in the pages of the Bible. 
I certainly see no reason to interfere with what I believe to be is 
the national feeling. The other alternative is denominational 
education all round, a multiplicity of schools. I will not stop to 
argue that. I regard it as frankly impossible. I do not deny that 
during all these years of strife the non-combatants have grown more 
and more numerous, and some not a little weary and disgusted. 
They are disposed to say, " Carry on your quarrels, if you will, on 
consecrated ground only; but leave us in peace and in possession 
of our school-houses and our children." For the reason I have 
already given, I hope no such views as these will prevail. If they 
do it will be because of the strange alliance between those who are 
content to call themselves secularists and those very able men, 
although few in number, who regard with profound suspicion and 
dislike these simple religious exercises and Biblical instruction, and 
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who go SO far as to describe them as a new religion. It would not be 
desirable that I should enter into any controversy with living 
authorities; but I cannot help referring to one great Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who entertained a very different opinion about the 
value of this simple Biblical instruction. I mean Dr. Temple. He 
was a scholar, a college tutor, a school inspector, a great head- 
master, a Bishop of Exeter, a Bishop of London, and an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Dr. Temple knew this question from top to bottom, 
and he never hesitated to express his opinion that he attached 
extreme value to the instruction that was given in our schools, and 
that he was very far from thinking that there was anything in it 
inconsistent with the children receiving otherwise and at other 
times, at other hands, and in other places, the full teaching of their 
Church. 

No Contracting Out of Complete Popular Control. 

Starting with compl-ete control, carrying with it the appointment 
by the local educational authority of the teacher to whom no creed 
as a test can be applied, and with such syllabus teaching as the local 
educational authority adopts, subject to the conscience clause, I 
come now to consider the question of the necessary supply of school 
places. Half the children in the country are now in non-provided 
schools, some very good, some not so good, some bad, and some very 
bad. Now, what is required ? The use of the school-house for five 
days a week, from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
And for what purpose is it required ? To carry on State-aided, rate- 
maintained. Government-inspected public elementary schools — a 
public institution of the very first class of national importance. 
The second clause proposes to authorise local educational authorities, 
for the purpose of continuing any existing voluntary school as a 
provided school, to make, with the consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion, any arrangement they can or think fit, by agreement with the 
owner of the school-house for having such use of it as is required 
for carrying on such public elementary school. That is to say, they 
may make such arrangements as they can by agreement with the 
owners of these buildings — such of them as are fit — for the purpose 
of carrying on within their walls as heretofore the business of a 
public elementary school — subject, however, to this condition, that 
the local educational authority shall, during the continuance of any 
such agreement, assume the whole responsibility of maintaining the 
entire fabric of the whole school building. This is a very potent 
condition. The cost has been estimated at something like 2s. 
a place, which, although I do not want to pledge myself to 
figures, I think comes to something like £250,000 a year. 
That is a condition to which any arrangements that may 
be come to will vary in different places. They will vary as to the 
length of time during which they are to endure ; they may vary as 
to the amount of occupation rent or otherwise that may be arranged 
between the parties, but they will be subject only to these con- 
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ditions. There can be no contracting out of the popular control, 
and all that popular control means. There can be no contracting 
out of the obligation on the part of the authority to maintain the 
fabric. I will only point out that, inasmuch as the owners of the 
premises remain their owners, and have the sole exclusive possession 
of them during the whole of Saturday and Sunday, and also have 
the use of them in the evenings of the week-days, the maintenance 
of the whole cost of their permanent unkeep is a very considerable 
gift to the owners of the schools for the expenses which otherwise 
they have to bear. 

Denominational " Facilities." 

Now, as to the opportunities or facilities for special denomina- 
tional teaching in any of our hitherto non-provided schools that 
may choose to come to terms with the local educational authority. 
I will say here at once that the facilities in this Bill are all con- 
fined to hitherto non-provided schools. We do not propose to inter- 
fere in any way with the present system of our provided schools. 
With regard to the opportunities in any schools that may come to 
terms with the public (educational authority, I think we shall all 
agree that those facilities, if facilities they are to be at all, must 
be real facilities — not sham ones. They must be a genuine, honest 
alternative on the days they are allowed to be given for the ordinary 
religious instruction of the school. Clause 3 says that, if the afford- 
ing of facilities under this section has been made a condition of any 
arrangement for the use by the local educational authority of the 
school-house of a transferred voluntary school, that authority shall 
afford those facilities by enabling children whose parents wish them 
to receive religious instruction of that special character to receive 
that instruction on not more than two mornings a week. No part 
of the expense of giving religious instruction of a special 
character under this section shall be paid by the local educational 
authority. 

Sir F. Powell (Wigan). — Is the religious instruction to be 
during school hours? 

Mr. BiRRELL. — ^I will answer the question in a moment, if the 
hon. baronet will allow me to proceed in my own way. This ques- 
tion must be considered in connection with the conscience clause 
we propose to insert in the Bill. Now, I consider myself somewhat 
of an expert in this matter of the conscience clause. It has always 
been a matter of grief to many of the supporters and promoters of 
the old Act of 1870 that the conscience clause proved to be such an 
unsatisfactory contrivance. The reason was that the promoters and 
supporters of that Bill did what all of us are only too apt to do — 
they forgot their own childhood, or, perhaps, they never knew what 
it was to be a minority child. If they had had that' experience, 
which has always been mine, they would have known that uni- 
formity is the very creed of childhood, and that any reasonable 
child will far sooner be wicked than be singular. To expect any 
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small thin-skinned mortal between five and fourteen to go into a 
school belonging to a dominant majority and demand separate 
treatment is to put upon him a burden he will never discharge. I 
remember the burden being put upon my shoulders when I was 
sent to a Church of England school in Liverpool, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by Mr. Gladstone, and therefore I need 
hardly say a thoroughly sound Church of England establishment. 
Being asked to claim from my master exemption from the Church 
Catechism, I flatly* refused to do anything of the kind, and as a 
consequence I can repeat it to-day. No conscience clause is worth 
anything unless it carries with it the right of withdrawal during 
the time that the religious instruction is being given. You may 
then become possibly, instead of an object of obloquy, an object 
of envy. The Bill provides that a parent shall not be under any 
obligation to cause his child to attend the school-house except 
during the times allotted in the time-table exclusively to secular 
instruction. There is nothing really new in Ihis provision, for as a 
matter of fact no parent has ever been prosecuted at the hands of 
the law for not sending his child to school during the hours of 
religious instruction. For the purposes of the law school attendance 
begins on the second register, which is taken immediately before 
the beginning of the secular instruction. It has been said that this 
may give rise to parents employing their children between 9 and 
9.45 in odd jobs. That certainly would be greatly to be deplored. 
I hope it is not likely to occur. If it does, or even on the chance of 
it, it would be well were we to strengthen our laws against child 
labour. The result of what I have said is that those opportunities 
or facilities referred to in Clause 3 will be given — (1) in transferred 
non-provided schools only; (2) when stipulated for by the owners 
as far as their bargain with the local educational authority stipu- 
lates; (3) when demanded by parents of children actually attend- 
ing; (4) they will be given at the expense of the denomination 
demanding them; (5) not during the hours of compulsory attend- 
ance; (6) nor given by the teachers of the ordinary staff. 

The Position of the Teachers. 

Now, on this last point, two things may, I think, here be said. 
First of all, the ordinary staff will be engaged in giving the ordinary 
religious instruction of the school. Secondly, I have been much 
struck with the petitions I have been receiving from the parents of 
children who demand that their children should have opportunities 
of being taught the Catechism, including, I have no doubt, the 
explanation of the Prayer Book by teachers who believe in it. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no easy matter to command faith. Calvinists and 
Arminians alike, whatever may have been their success in other 
fields, have failed in this. Creeds, subscriptions, articles — all fail. 
None the less, the common sense of mankind does, I am certain, feel 
convinced of this — that definite, precise, religious teaching ought 
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to be given only by those who believe in it, at all events to young 
children. Consequently, I wish to put in a saving clause against 
some of our eminent divines. I think, therefore, inasmuch as the 
teachers here are to be appointed by the local educational authori- 
ties, and without the imposition of any religious test, it is desirable 
that those who wish their children to receive this particular de- 
nominational teaching should have it given, not only at their own 
expense, but by teachers of their own choice. If it should happen 
to be given by the cleigyman of the parish, that, after all, would 
only be restoring to that important person what has always been 
his canonical duty. 

Religious Instruction in Provided Schools. 

I ought perhaps to mention the reason why we do not propose 
under this Bill that these opportunities and facilities should be 
given in the provided schools. In the first place, as all teaching of a 
religious character is optional with the local educational authorities 
at the present moment, though I am glad to think that almost all 
educational authorities avail themselves of the opporunities of giving 
it, still, as it is optional, it obviously would not have been possible 
to make these facilities compulsory. Secondly, it would have 
brought us, I am certain, into conflict with the local authorities; 
and I have already had grievous experience of the disadvantage to 
even the most powerful Board of Education of coming into conflict 
with a local authority. Thirdly, you must remember that these 
local authorities, being masters in their own houses, do what they 
like with their own premises, and in some places they have, with 
varying success, allowed the denominational user of their premises. 
Fourthly, every kind of facility will have to be given to the Board 
school, while in the non-provided schools it will be found possible 
to confine denominational teaching, and it is proposed that it should 
be confined, to the kind of denominational teaching which is stipul- 
lated for by the owners of the school. In the Board or provided 
schools it will have to be all kinds, and I think that anyone 
acquainted with the school system or with large schools will know 
that such facilities, even if granted on paper, would be illusory in 
practice. Lastly, they would destroy the discipline of the school, 
and thereby incur the opposition — ^and most powerful it is — of the 
man who is certainly entitled to be captain on his own quarter-deck 
— ^I mean the head teacher of the school. Under these provisions all 
public elementary schools will become provided schools, knowing 
but one control, that of the local educational authority. Between 
them there will be one difference only. In those schools dealt with 
in Clause 2, on two days a week, if it is stipulated for and demanded 
by the parents, special denominational teaching of some kind shall 
be given, at the expense of those demanding it, to those children 
whose parents demand it, but not by the teacher, nor in compulsory 
hours. 
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Special Facilities in Urban Areas. 

Mr. Speaker, thus far the facilities or opportunities I have spoken 
of have been of a compulsory character. When demanded, and when 
required, the authorities must grant them. We have now to consider 
whether we cannot introduce some elasticity into our system in 
towns and populous places, so as to allow the local educational 
authority, if so minded, to grant in certain cases these extended 
opportunities or facilities. We think that this can be done, and we 
think that it should be done; and I do not think that I could do 
better now than read the clause in which effect is given to the Govern- 
ment intentions in this matter : " The local educational authority 
may give extended facilities for religious instruction of some special 
character in any transferred voluntary school in an urban area, by 
permitting the religious instruction given in the school to be instruc- 
tion of that special character, notwithstanding anything contained 
in the previous Act, if an application is made to them for these ex- 
tended facilities, and if they are satisfied, after holding a local public 
inquiry, that the parents of at least four-fifths of the children attend- 
ing a school desire these facilities, and that there is accommodation 
in schools not affected by the permission given under this section 
for the children attending the school whose parents do not desire 
these extended facilities. Where extended facilities are so given the 
local education authority may also, if they think fit, permit the 
teachers employed in the school to give the instruction desired, but 
not at the expense of the authorities." Now, Mr. Speaker, that 
clause, which will require, and will receive, the careful and grave 
consideration of the House and of all parts of the House, is an 
attempt, and, I think, an honest attempt, to meet the necessities 
of the case. Of all the vile phrases that have leapt to light during 
our recent discussions, I think the vilest of all — it must have been 
the invention of some Erastian humorist — ^is the phrase " the Non- 
conformist conscience." It is ill jesting with men's consciences. 
If English history teaches us anything, it teaches us that. Hon. 
gentlemen opposite have long thought fit to jest with the Noncon- 
formist conscience. I do not know that they have found it a very 
good joke. The Nonconformist conscience is no worse and no better 
than the consciences of other men. We all have consciences. Even I 
have a conscience — and in its tenderest place is a hearty aversion to 
anything, if I can avoid it, which injuries another man's conscience. 
So far as the great bulk of our Protestant population is concerned, 
so far as the great bulk of the parents are concerned whose children 
go to these schools, I do not think there is anything contained in our 
proposals to wound the feelings or the conscience of any man. I 
believe that the education supplied in the provided schools, and 
also that which will be supplied in non-provided schools under the 
provisions of this Bill, with the opportunities and facilities it con- 
tains, will be an education consonant with the wishes of the vast 
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majority of the parents of the children attending the public elemen- 
tary schools of this country. 

Meeting the Case of Minorities. 

There are, I know, Churchmen who regard with dislike and sus- 
picion undenominational teaching, as it is called. The syllabus teach- 
ing, which hon. members can examine for themselves, and from 
which I am certain they will learn much, some Churchmen regard 
with suspicion and dislike. Then there are the Jews and the Koman 
Catholics. The conscience clause does not meet the necessities, real 
or supposed, of those classes. All minorities must suffer. It is the 
badge of their tribe. We have all suffered in our day, most of us,, 
from being in a minority. It is the special province, I believe, of 
enlightened Liberalism to see to it that we do not put any avoidable 
hardship on anybody's conscience. Nonconformists are often accused,, 
by people who know as little of them as they do of Zulus, of narrow- 
mindedness. They are said to have no sympathies beyond their own 
denomination. I do not believe that to be the case at all. I believe 
that among Nonconformists there is great sympathy with High 
Churchmen. I believe that the books, and sermons, and pamphlets 
of High Churchmen are read with deep interest by many Noncon- 
formists. Nonconformists have never failed to take interest in the 
Jewish schools of this great metropolis; and as to Roman Catholic 
schools, the man must have a heart like the nether millstone who is 
not deeply touched by the enormous sacrifices which the Roman 
Catholics of this country have made to provide for the educational 
and religious needs of their fellow-believers. They are cut off from 
much which in other times they were fairly entitled to consider 
their own — cathedrals and other splendid foundations — and they 
have had cast on them the obligation of looking after hundreds and 
thousands of poor Irish folk — children whose fathers or grandfathers 
were driven out of Ireland and compelled to come to England under 
pressure of circumstances which no man in this House, whatever his 
party opinions or his opinions on Irish history may be, can hold them 
responsible for. That great obligation they have taken on their own 
shoulders. I believe I am right when I say it is a charge that ought 
not to be brought against the Liberal party as a whole, or against 
any section of it, that it is without sympathy with those from whom 
on many important points they must radically differ. It may be said, 
" After all, there is not much in this clause. It leaves everything to 
the local authority, and the local authority can do as it likes, and 
it need not do it unless it likes." I admit it is asking these minorities 
to trust in the generosity, the equitableness, and the fair-mindedness 
of the local authority. I believe they can do so safely. I have 
enough Scotch blood in my veins to be fully alive to the shortcomings 
of Englishmen ; but I do believe it may fairly be said of them that 
they have a positive genius for the honest administration of their 
own laws. For other people's laws they may have some insular dis^ 
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dain, but for the laws they have passed themselves, which they un- 
derstand, and for which they count themselves responsible, they have 
a great affection and a great regard ; and I believe, therefore, that 
public opinion would resent — and public opinion would primarily 
prevail — ^would resent any churlish withholding by any public local 
authority of these permissive privileges, wbich are intended, at all 
events, only in the interest of peace, and what to me is more impor- 
tant, as my especial view, in the interest of educational efl&ciency. 

The Position of Outstanding Non-Provided Schools. 

I will say one word about those non-provided schools which de- 
cline the proposal of the local education authority, and do not come 
to terms with them. There are, speaking roughly, three kinds of 
non-provided schools — those which are held on trusts which admit of 
a non-educational use, and those which are dedicated in perpetuity 
to educational trusts, and cannot be diverted therefrom, and are con- 
sequently already under the control of the law affecting charitable 
trusts or charities. The owners of school premises included in Parts 
I. and II. are, of course, free agents altogether. They can refuse to 
allow the local education authority the use of their school premises 
for five days a week, and then they can either keep open the premises 
as a school without receiving any public money, either from the 
rates or from the taxes, or they can .close them altogether, pull them 
down, or do what they like with them. So, too, can those who hold 
A trust which admits of the property being diverted to non-educa- 
tional uses; they can close the doors of the school, and divert the 
property as the trust allows. But those in Part III. are not quite 
in that position, for they must either keep open their schools, or if 
they propose no longer to keep open their schools, they must go to 
the law to authorise some scheme of appropriating their property to 
«uch uses as the law may think proper to allow. This Bill does not 
propose to make any alteration in the law relating to such matters, 
but it does propose to alter the jurisdiction, because as the law now 
stands, the Board of Education would be the authority to make the 
scheme, and to direct the future of any one of those schools. Whereas 
the Board of Education might perhaps be considered suspect in this 
instance — and I quite agree that in my case it does not possess suffi- 
cient knowledge to deal with the question as it ought to be dealt 
with — ^the Bill proposes to appoint a Commission of three members. 
I am not prepared to give their names to-day, but the legal element 
will, I hope, predominate ; at all events, it will be in the chair. The 
Commission will be the authority before which those owners of 
"School-houses who have not come to terms with the local authority 
will be carried for the purpose of determining their schemes. In 
making such schemes, " The Commissioners shall act in accordance 
with the principles followed by the High Court in exercising the or- 
dinary jurisdiction as to charities inherent in that court, but they 
shall not treat the proposal to carry dn an elementary school as a 
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proper mode of giving effect to the trusts of the school-house, unless 
sufl&cient guarantee is given for the effective continuance of the school 
as a certified efficient school for a period of at least five years." A 
certified efficient school is a school within the law in this sense, that 
to attend it is to obey the law, but it does not receive any assistance 
from the rates or taxes. " If they are of opinion that the best mode 
of giving effect to the trust is to allow the local education authority 
to use the school-house for the purposes of a public elementary school 
they may by the scheme require the local education authority to 
comply with such conditions as to payment, otherwise not being in- 
consistent with this Act, as they think just." That is, they will have 
the power of fixing pecuniary inducements or recompense to the 
school which may be transferred, if transferred it is, by any scheme 
they may offer. That is the clause, so far as I think I need read it. 

The Rights of Teachers. 

There are certain clauses relating to teachers which I think of 
importance. One is that a teacher employed in a public elementary 
school shall not be required, if he has conscientious objections, to 
give any religious instruction as part of his duties as a teacher. We 
also save the rights of all existing teachers in existing voluntary 
schools which may be transferred. Their appointment will be in no 
way affected by the fact that the owners of the school transfer it to 
the local authority. Their rights will be preserved. 

The Finance of the Bill. 

The House will certainly expect me to say one word about 
finance. This Bill means money. The Duke of Devonshire, speaking, 
I think, on the third reading of the Bill of 1902, said he thought that 
when what he called Cowper-Temple religion applied to the volun- 
tary schools of the country, half of them would close Iheir doors. 
How far that was a sound speculation I have no means whatever of 
saying. We are dealing, I admit, with things which it is impossible, 
accurately and entirely, to apprehend. Men will differ as to the 
number of the schools which will readily avail themselves of the 
proposals of this Bill. For my own part, I cannot but believe that 
many of them, the majority of them, after full consideration, will 
see that this is a proposal which they can well accept in the interests 
of a national settlement of this great question. It is proposed in con- 
nection with the Bill to give, in addition to all the existing grants 
from the Exchequer in aid of public elementary education, a further 
annual grant of £1,000,000. The actual cost which will be thrown 
upon the local education authority as a consequence of the Bill can- 
not be estimated at the present moment with any approach to cer- 
tainty. Much will depend upon the spirit of mutual concession which 
may actuate the local education authorities on the one side, and 
the trustees and owners of the existing non-provided schools on the 
other. It seems most unlikely, however, that an annual grant of 
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£1,000,000 will not be far in excess of the actual charge which the 
Bill will throw upon local education authorities. This sum represents 
a capital of between £20,000,000 and £25,000,000, allowing for 
interest at from 3 to 3^ per cent., and for a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent., and it is quite clear that the value of the use of the non-pro- 
vided schools for which the local education authorities would have 
to pay does not reach anything like this amount. It is proposed 
that the grant of £1,000,000 shall be distributed in aid of the local 
education rate upon terms to be laid down hereafter in the Educa- 
tion Code. Parliament will have a full opportunity of discussing 
those terms, both on the consideration of the code itself and on the 
Estimates. But it is not advisable to lay down at once the conditions 
on which this additional grant will be distributed. In the first place, 
it is necessary for the Board of Education to have some considerable 
experience of the arrangements made under the Bill between the local 
education authorities and the trustees of the non-provided schools. 
Without such experience no estimate can be formed of the probable 
additional burden in consequence of the Bill in individual areas. In 
the second place, it is most inadvisable to promise to meet out of a 
grant from the Exchequer the whole cost — whatever it may be — 
of acquiring the non-provided schools. The arrangements must be 
made by the local education authorities, who are in the best position 
to negotiate on favourable terms, and it is essential to give them 
every inducement to exercise economy. While, as has been said 
already, the total amount of the grant will probably be greatly in 
excess of the total new burden imposed, leaving a wide margin for 
particular difficulties that particular authorities may have to contend 
with, it is not proposed that the State shall take over the burden of 
extravagant expenditure to which any local authority might commit 
itself. The general principle upon which the Board of Education 
will proceed in the ultimate distribution of the new grant will be to 
have regard both to the actual increase of local burden consequent 
upon the Bill and to the existing amount of the education rate. 

Educational Endowments. 

I have detained the House a very long time. The Bill is divided 
into five parts. The first part I have explained, I think, sufficiently 
for the necessities of the moment. The second part deals with what 
is an enormously important subject — educational endowments. Its 
object is to make them as serviceable as possible for the advance- 
ment of education and to consolidate, simplify, and improve the 
administrative machinery now in use. At present the Board of 
Education make schemes for educational endowments under two 
sets of Acts known as the Charitable Trusts Act and the Endowed 
Schools Acts, which, with the necessary commentary, make up a 
very heavy volume. The Bill substitutes for these highly technical 
statutes and for their diverse and complicated procedures, a single 
procedure embodied in a few simple clauses designed to be intelli- 
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gible to the ordinary parochial elector. It widens as well as 
strengthens the Board's powers, and by establishing a more elastic 
jurisdiction will, it is hoped, facilitate the settlement of controver- 
sies which have in the past been a serious obstacle to educational 
progress. It rests its procedure on the principle, adopted as long 
ago as 1868 by the great Schools Inquiry Commission (of which the 
late Lord Iddesleigh, Dean Hook, and Archbishop Temple were 
members) that " Parliament is the only body that can be con- 
sidered as the supreme trustee of endowments.*' I do not think it 
will be any use for me to go through these highly technical clauses, 
though I think when they are resui they will make their meaning 
quite plain, and will, I am sure, be the subject of much interest 
and discussion when they come to be considered by the House, after 
hon. members have had an opportunity of seeing the Bill in print 
and making themselves conversant with its terms. The third part 
of the Act deals with divers reform&^-administrative reforms — 
which, I think, are well worthy of the consideration of the House. 
Among them is the power of delegation, of devolution, to which I 
have already referred. There is a clause extending the period for 
the repayment of money borrowed by a county council from thirty 
years to sixty years. This will tend to make money cheap. We 
also propose to abolish the 2d. limit. 

Wales. 

The fourth part of the Bill relates to a council for Wales. 
That, however, is a matter with which I do not now propose to 
deal. Singular unanimity upon the subject appears to prevail, not 
only among Welsh members in this House, but amongst the Welsh 
counties themselves; and certainly if on investigation it is found 
that this country can hand over to Wales whatever her share may 
be of moneys allocated to education and leave her to distribute it 
in her own way, Whitehall will have no occasion to regret her 
departure. 

Consolidation of the Law. 

There is one important matter on which I should like to say a 
word, and that is that the present law relating to elementary 
education generally is a hopeless mess. It is found in a variety of 
statutes, references backwards and forwards from one to another 
are necessary, and the whole thing is most discreditable. The law 
as it is at present, quite apart from anything contained in this Bill, 
has been consolidated by a distinguished draftsman, and it is ready 
for consideration. I hope that after Easter the House will allow me 
— it can only be done by consent — to take that Bill through its 
early stages, and refer it to a Select Committee in order that its 
terms may be considered. It is purely a consolidating measure, un- 
less it be in one tiny respect, in regard to the vexed subject of school 
attendance. In order really to consolidate that law one or two 
trivial alterations appear to be necessary; and an instruction or 
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something of that kind may be necessary to enable these alterations 
to be made. This Bill can then go up to another place, and after 
passing through all its stages there it can be slipped into its place 
in the consolidated law, and at the end of the Session we shall have 
one Act of Parliament instead of half a dozen. I am assured by 
all who are actively engaged in the administration of the law that 
it would shorten their labours, lengthen their lives, sweeten their 
tempers, and therefore do something to enable them better to dis- 
charge their most high and difficult functions. 

The Finest Raw Material in the World. 

Now I have said all I have got to say. I put together these 
ill-constructed seiitences last Saturday in Battersea Park, a very 
beautiful place, rich with the promise, I hope not the delusive 
promise, of early summer — a place simply swarming with children, 
who all seemed animated by one desire — namely, to ascertain the 
time from me. Although at first I found their attentions somewhat 
disconcerting, in a very short time I came to perceive how congruous 
was their* presence with the whole bent and cast of my thoughts. 
A hope, I trust not a delusive hope, stole into my breast, although 
I am not a sanguine man, that perhaps even this measure after it 
has received, as it will receive, the full consideration and delibera- 
tions of this House will be found to be a step forward in the right 
direction for securing to the children of this country an immunity 
from those quarrels which are not their quarrels but our quarrels, 
and to help in securing for them an education which will make 
them — the finest raw material in the world as I am satisfied they 
are — fit citizens of this country, and fit to play a great part after 
we have all gone, and so enable this beloved land of ours to be 
what it ought to be, the pulsing heart of a beneficent and freedom- 
loving Empire. 
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THE EDCCATION BILL, 1906. 

The Chancellor op the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith), in support- 
ing the Second Reading of the Education Bill, said: — 

I think the House may be congratulated on the moderate and 
reasonable tone which has been the general characteristic of this 
debate in all quarters, and which has never been more conspicuously 
illustrated than by the moving and powerful speech of the hon. 
gentleman who has just sat down. We have had, I am glad to think, 
no echo, or only the faintest echo, within these walls, of the intem- 
perate and violent language which reverberated through the country 
during the Easter recess. I am far, of course, from drawing the 
inference from the relatively low temperature which has happily 
distinguished our discussion that there is either any lack of sincerity 
or any slackening of determination in the hostility which is felt in 
some quarters of the House to the Bill ; and my object in interven- 
ing — an intervention which I am glad to say will be of the briefest — 
is to endeavour, if I can, even at this stage, to remove honest mis- 
conceptions that still prevail, both as to the intentions and as to 
the effects of our proposals. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Admissions. 

I start with the admissions made yesterday by the right hon. 
gentleman the member for West Birmingham — whom I am sorry not 
to see in his place — in a most important and instructive speech, a 
speech in which the right hon. gentleman), no doubt, said many 
hard things about this Bill, but which, at the same time, contained 
almost the strongest testimony that has been offered in the course 
of this debate — all the more effective because it was only half con- 
scious — both to the necessity and to the essential reasonableness of 
this legislation. What were the right hon. gentleman's admissions? 
The first was that the Act of 1902 created and left behind it a 
grievance which it was the obvious duty of statesmanship to take the 
first opportunity to remove. Stated in a sentence that grievance was 
this — that, as regards a large number, indeed, the majority, of the 
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elementary schools, which were henceforward to be maintained ex- 
clusively at the public cost, the public authority was to be repre- 
sented only by a minority upon the management; that with respect 
to religious teaching there was to be no alternative between sectarian 
instruction on the one side and no instruction on the other, and that 
as regards the profession of teaching, to be remunerated henceforward 
by the State, and by the State alone, the teacher was, or at any rate 
might be, deban*ed from employment and promotion by the applica- 
tion of denominational tests. 

The Only Practical Remedy. 

And what is the remedy for this grievance ? I will not attempt 
the task of disentangling the various component strands of the man- 
date that was given to the majority at the last election. The right 
hon. gentleman the member for West Birmingham said that the 
country could give only one mandate for one purpose at one time. 
From that I entirely differ. I think this House of Commons came 
back from the country clothed with authority to accomplish a num- 
ber of reforms. But as regards the education question, I venture to 
say there is no one that followed the course of the election who will 
dispute that the remedy for the grievance was to be found, in the 
opinion of the vast majority of the electors, in the adoption of the 
two principles which are called popular control and the abolition of 
tests. The point I want to put to those who are opposing this Bill 
is this — of course, if you will not accept popular control and the 
abolition of tests, this Bill cannot possibly approve itself to you; 
but if you will take for granted as the starting-point of the argument 
that these two principles have to receive legislative embodiment, 
then — starting from that point of new departure — ^I want to say, not 
in reference to the details, which are no doubt capable of amendment 
and improvement, but if you look to the main lines, the essential 
features and the fundamental provisions of the Bill, there is no other 
practical way of attacking the problem. Let me try to make that good. 

The Application of the Principle of Popular Control. 

First of all, as to popular control. If there is to be popular 
control in any effective sense, that clearly involves the transfer, not, 
indeed, of the property, but of the management and direction of 
every elementary school which depends on the State for its support, 
from a private to the public authority. No one can dispute that. 
Well, that is done by the earlier provisions of this Bill. There 
is no interference with property at all. But provision is made that, 
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on five days of the week, and during the school hours of each day, 
the school premises shall be at the disposal of the local authorities 
for the purposes of public elementary education, the trustees of the 
school retaining not only the property, but the complete, undivided, 
and exclusive user of it for every other purpose of their trust at all 
other times. That is what is contemplated in the normal case, when 
agreement is made by negotiation between the trustees on one side 
and the local authority on the other. And what is the consideration ? 
First, there is to be an adequate rent ; next, there is to be a complete 
transfer from the trustees to the local authority of the whole burden 
of maintaining the fabric for all purposes; and, finally, it may be 
made a condition of the arrangement by the trustees, if they are 
so minded, that facilities should be provided for the instruction of 
the children, whose parents require it, in the special creed or formu- 
laries of the sect to which the school belongs. 

The Conditions of Cowper-Temple Teaching and of 
Denominational "Facilities." 

I was surprised to hear the right hon. gentleman the member for 
West Birmingham yesterday say that, under this Bill, while the 
teaching of what is called Cowper-Temple religion is compulsory, the 
granting of facilities to denominations is permissive. Exactly the 
reverse is the case. There is no compulsion of any sort or kind to 
teach Cowper-Temple religion. The local authority need not provide 
facilities for it if they so please. The teacher is under no obligation 
to teach ; the child is under no obligation to attend. But as regards 
the facilities to be granted to denominational trustees in respect of 
the use of their premises for educational purposes, these facilities 
may be made a compulsory part of the bargain as between the two 
parties. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is not Section 4. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — I am speaking of Clause 
3. I say the trustees can stipulate, if they please, as one of the con- 
ditions upon which the school is to be transferred to the local 
authority, that these facilities shall be granted, and if the local 
authority does not agree, then the trustees need not transfer the 
school. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, they can stipulate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — ^I say the Bill contem- 
plates that the normal case will be one in which an arrangement 
will be made on that footing between the trustees and the local 
authority. But suppose a case — which I hope will not occur — in 
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wkich the trustees, however reasonable the terms offered, refuse to 
come into any bargain at all, and the local authority, therefore, 
would be faced with the alternative of having to provide, at the ex- 
pense of the rates, another school for the parish. There is a school 
already there which may have been built, to a considerable degree, 
by the aid of contributions from Government funds, which is held 
under an educational trust, and which has been maintained, for the 
last four years at any rate, exclusively out of the public rates and 
taxes. Would it be a reasonable thing to say that, in those circum- 
stances, if the trustees choose to take up a no7i possumus attitude, 
the local authority is to go to the expense of providing an entirely 
new school ? I do not think it would. Under the machinery of the 
Bill it will be open to the commissioners, provided they come to the 
conclusion that the educational trusts cannot be more adequately or 
so well performed in any other way than by transfer and user of the 
school for this purpose to the local authority, to make a scheme. I do 
not hesitate to say that no such scheme would be made by any reason- 
able body of men which did not provide proper and adequate terms 
both as regards rent and facilities for the denomination. 

The Commission of Three. 

How is that to be done? It is to be done by the Commission. 
We have heard a great deal of hard language about this Commission. 
The right hon. gentleman the member for Dover spoke of the three 
Commissioners as a triumvirate. The right hon. gentleman is 
steeped in classical lore, and he knows very well that the term trium- 
virate is associated in the minds of students of Roman history with 
a more or less unscrupulous partnership who carried on the work of 
spoliation, sometimes of sacrilege. That is what the term triumvirate 
is intended to suggest. Some of the right hon. gentleman's clerical 
associates outside the House have gone one better, and have declared 
that this Commission will combine all the worst features of the Star 
Chamber and the Inquisition. Now, sir, why do we suggest the 
appointment of this Commission? It is simply because we want to 
provide a tribunal which shall be at the same time cheap, prompt, 
accessible, and convenient for all parties concerned. And how is it 
to be constituted, and what are its powers and duties to be? (Mr. 
Healy : Like the Parnell Commission,) So far I agree with the hon. 
and learned member, that its members will be named in the Act of 
Parliament; they will not be anonymous. Therefore, their nomina- 
tion will be subject to approval by both Houses of the Legislature. 
In the second place, they are required to give their decisions not 
according to some rule of thumb; they are required to give their 
decision in accordance with the rules of equity which prevail in the 
Court of Chancery in the administration of charitable trusts. And as 
the Chancellor of the Duchy has pointed out, from whom do the 
objections to this Commission come ? They come from a party which 
only last year appointed in Scotland, in regard to an ecclesiastical 
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matter which, I assiire the House, stirred the conscience and feeling 
of the people of Scotland quite as much as this question can affect 
the people of England, a Commission to adjudicate upon a number 
of most delicate proprietary and other questions as between the 
United Free Church and the Free Church. I believe that was a 
triumvirate. (An Hon. Member : Five. ) Well, in all other respects, 
except that it consisted of five persons, that Commission had powers 
quite as large, a discretion quite as unlimited, and restraints much 
less clearly expressed in the statute, than is the case with this Com- 
mission. If you accept the principle of public control as I have 
defined it, it would be impossible to show a more scrupulous regard 
for equity, the rights of property, and for continued user of the 
buildings for all the special purposes of the trust than is shown in the 
provisions of this Bill. 

The Abolition of Tests for Teachers. 

I have said that the second principle which, in obedience to the 
mandate of the country, we were bound to introduce was the aboli- 
tion of tests. I am relieved from much argument on that by 
another and still more remarkable admission which was made by 
the right hon. member for Birmingham last night. I think it would 
not be difficult to show that tests in any department of the public 
service are noxious and useless. In the case of honest men, tests 
are unnecessary, and by dishonest men tests are evaded. I need not 
labour the point, because we heard last night the right hon. gentle- 
man say as to the principle that no religious test should be exacted 
from the teaching profession, " I think we all agree." The right hon. 
gentleman used the first person plural more than once, and apparently 
not always in the same sense. At one moment " we " stood for the 
whole Unionist party — ^I do not think for much more than one; at 
another moment " we " represented the seven stalwarts who came 
from Birmingham ; and at another moment " we " stood for that 
indefinite and immeasurable quantity, the number of persons who 
happen for the time being to agree with the right hon. gentleman. 
Let us who sit on these benches rejoice. This is almost a red-letter 
day in our history. For once we are embraced in that number. The 
Bill enacts that for the future no teacher shall be required to sub- 
scribe to any formulary, to attend the services of any particular re- 
ligious communion, or even to give religious instruction if he is not 
minded to do so. 

The Cowper-Temple Clause a Workable English Com- 
promise. 

But now I approach the point where controversy becomes more 
acute. The teacher is not required to give any religious instruction, 
but he is empowered to give what has been called undenominational 
teaching — ^teaching, that is to say, that is recognised in the sense of 
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not being prohibited by the Cowper-T«mple clause of the Act of 
1870. I shall be asked — and I want to try and give a fair answer 
to the question — ^what is the justification for allowing your teacher 
to give this so-called undenominational form of religious teaching? 
I will admit that even the simplest form of religious teaching cannot 
accurately be called undogmatic. In a sense, that is true. Indeed, 
I go further. I will not qualify my proposition. It is true that the 
most elementary propositions as to the relations of man to a Higher 
Power and to an unseen world involve a dogmatic element. As a 
mere matter of logic, you may urge, I agree, without any extrava- 
gance of paradox, perhaps without paradox at all, that such proposi- 
tions, for instance, as those which assume the fatherhood of God or 
the existence of a future state, are as much dogmatic as the doctrine 
of the Eucharist or the Immaculate Conception. But, as the right 
hon. gentleman the member for West Birmingham very properly 
pointed out yesterday, the Cowper-Temple clause does not profess 
to proscribe or exclude from our elementary schools dogmatic teach- 
ing. There is no such provision in the Act of 1870. What it 
does is something quite different ; it prevents the rate-aided teaching 
of formularies and creeds which are distinctive of some particular 
religious denomination. The two things are absolutely different 
one from the other. You may say that is very illogical, and in a 
sense I agree that it is. I do not believe any of my hon. or right 
hon. friends have ever professed to reduce the Cowper-Temple clause 
to terms of strict logic. But we are living and moving in this matter 
not in a world of abstractions, but in a world of human beings, and 
in particular in a world of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and, 
above all, of English children; and the Cowper-Temple clause, al- 
though it is illogical, is a thoroughly characteristic specimen of a 
workable English compromise. 

What the Experience of a Generation has Shown. 

And when I use the term workable I point to the experience of 
a generation. What has that experience shown? Two very re- 
markable facts. In the first place, that the local authorities of this 
country, representative of and responsible to the ratepayers and the 
parents of the children, the local authorities, who are under no 
obligation to prescribe the use of any form of religious teaching in 
their schools, have, with few exceptions, adopted this form of teach- 
ing. Another fact equally remarkable, and pointing exactly in the 
same direction, is that the parents of the children have not with- 
drawn their children to any sensible extent from this kind of in- 
struction, not even in places where there was an alternative school to 
which, if they pleased, they could send their children. These two 
facts are pretty good evidence in support of my proposition that 
the Cowper-Temple clause has proved a workable arrangement. What 
is the inference? My inference is this — ^that this system of simple 
Bible teaching does not, as a rule, offend the conscience of the 
average Anglican parent. Further, it is well fitted to the intelligence 
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of the smallest child ; and, lastly, and perhaps most important, con- 
sidering the smoothness and ease with which the system has been 
worked, it is capable — as everyone, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury downwards, has admitted — of being supplemented, and, if you 
please, enriched at home, in the Sunday School, and in the church, 
by the addition of those more complex and more controverted 
matters which make up, if I may so describe it, the distinctive 
liveries of the different religious denominations. 

The ^Inalienable Right of the Parent" a Pure Fiction. 

If that is so, we come face to face with a new metaphysical fig- 
ment — ^namely, the supposed inalienable right of the parent to have 
his child taught at the cost of the State the particular creed which 
he himself professes. Where does this right come from? It is a new 
addition to the dwindling family of supposed natural rights. What 
is its parentage, and, above all, what is the date of its birth? It 
was not known to the framers of the Act of 1870. Why? Because 
they provided that if you wanted this privilege of denominational 
teaching for your child you could not have it at the expense of the 
rates, but you must go to a school which was supported by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the denomination whose creed was there taught. 
So that the right was clearly unknown in 1870. But this inalienable 
right found no recognition from the framers of the Act of 1902. 
What about the 8,000 parishes in which the choice of the Noncon- 
formist parent lay, and at this moment still lies, between the An- 
glican teaching and no religious instruction at all? Where is this 
inalienable right of the parent to have his child brought up in the 
creed that he himself holds? It is a pure fiction; it has no home 
and no pedigree, either in the book of nature or in the statute law 
of this realm. 

The Alternatives : (i) The Pan-Denominational System. 

What is the alternative? There is only one alternative to per- 
mitting the local authority to continue this undenominational teach- 
ing. I say it deliberately, although the right hon. member for West 
Birmingham seemed to think that there were two alternatives. I 
say that there is only one, because I brush aside absolutely as being 
unworthy of consideration the universal and unlimited right of entry 
by the sects to the schools. I venture to ask the House, to ask those 
who are most honestly keen for denominational teaching, What 
could be more fantastic in conception, what could be more unwork- 
able in practice, and, I may add for myself, what could be more 
repugnant to the best interests of religion than that in 
the public elementary schools you should erect a set of 
sectarian pens, and that you should take these poor children, 
and having first put them through the process of interroga- 
tion, brand each of them with a letter, which indicates its father's 
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denomination, and then herd them off, each little group in its own 
separate compartment — ^to be taught, What! Surely not to be 
taught the Gospel lesson that there is to be one fold and one shep- 
herd, but rather to encourage them from their earliest years to attach 
a supreme and capital importance, not to the things as to which 
all Christians are agreed upon and believe, but to the things about 
which Christians are at war. 

The Alternatives : (2) The Secular System. 

There is, therefore, only one real alternative, that which the hon. 
member for Leicester in his admirable speech mentioned — ^namely, 
to confine the function of the State to secular teaching, and to leave 
the provision of religious training for your children to be done out- 
side the school. I am not sure that we have yet got to a clear defini- 
tion of what secularism means. Take the position of the Bible. The 
Bible, I imagine, under a secular system might be still admitted to 
the school as a literary model, possibly — ^though I am not sure as to 
this — as an historical manual. But here the hon. member is assign- 
ing a totally different place to the Bible from what it has held, 
and still holds, and from what, according to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people, it ought to continue to hold, in our schools. 
I will not argue the merits or demerits of secularism. I say two 
things of it. It is not illogical, as Cowper-Templeism may be said to 
be. I think, further, that it is not impracticable in the sense in 
which an unlimited and universal right of entry would be. But 
it has one fatal drawback from the point of view of practical politics. 
The experience of a generation has shown that it is not suited to the 
genius, and that it is contrary to the wishes and predominant 
opinions, of the vast majority of English parents. 

Clause 4. 

I will add another word as to the speech of the hon. member 
for Waterford about Clause 4. I admit that Clause 4 extending the 
facilities is an exception to the general scheme grafted on the frame- 
work of this Bill. But to what case does it apply? It has two safe- 
guards. In the first place, it can only be put into operation at the 
instance of an overwhelming majority of the parents in a particular 
school ; and, in the next place, it can only be applied where there 
is an alternative school to which children whose parents do not 
desire to see them subjected to this ecclesiastical or sectarian 
atmosphere can be sent. It is said that this clause was put in with 
a special view to meet the case of the Koman Catholics. Who 
denies it? I do not hesitate for a moment to face the fact. But 
where similar conditions prevail with regard to any other religious 
denomination the same treatment would apply. I admit to the full 
what has been said about the peculiar position of the Roman 
Catholics in this country with regard to education. They are the 
poorest sect in the country. I have never been inclined to under- 
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value in any degree the enormous services which the clergy and the 
laity of the Anglican Church have rendered to education, in the 
building of schools, and in carrying on pioneer work in every direc- 
tion. But no one will dispute that there is no denomination which, 
in proportion to its means and opportunities, has done so much for 
the education of its poor children as the Roman Catholic. And the 
condition of the Roman Catholic population is such that difficulties 
have arisen and will continue to arise unless legislation of this kind 
is carried out. In the country parishes of England they have no 
existence in other communities. In every case the thing must be 
worked out in detail, and we shall be glad to listen to the particular 
arguments used in reference to each case. But, speaking broadly and 
generally of the Roman Catholic schools, there is an alternative 
school to which children may be sent. It is the same in the case of 
the Jews. I defy any one to produce an Education Bill which will 
be a perfect specimen of logical symmetry, and I may add that 
if you produced it it would be totally unadapted to meet the real 
wants of English education. It is only by elasticity, by adaptation, 
by recognising the special exigencies of particular places and par- 
ticular cases that you can bring your legislation into harmony with 
the real requirements of the people. I hold, therefore, that the con- 
cession of Clause 4, if we are to do justice to the real necessities of 
the case, was absolutely forced upon us. My colleagues and I are 
perfectly ready in Committee in all matters of detail to listen to 
reasonable suggestions, and, I hope, to come to harmonious adjust- 
ments. But with regard to the main provisions and the funda- 
mental principles which I have explained to the House, dictated, as 
we believe them to be, by justice, and approved as they were by the 
vast majority of the electorate, to these main provisions we shall 
resolutely adhere. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS WORK. 



Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., speaking at the Annual Meetings of 
the National Liberal Federation at Liverpool on May 24cthj 1906, said: — 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — By the kindness of your 
welcome I take note of the fact that you have already extended to 
me the indulgence which I stand sadly in need of to-night. If you 
sympathise with me half as much as I sympathise with you in your 
disappointment we shall get on. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
I know you came here to express your appreciation of the services 
of the man alluded to by the Chairman in his speech — the man 
who picked up the flag of progress when it was drooping ; who stuck 
to it through a storm of abuse, misrepresentation, and obloquy, 
who saved it many a time from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
and who carried it through discouragement, defeat, disaster, de- 
pression, but never through dishonour. I come from a House of 
Commons where his influence is paramount, where his consistency, 
his ability, and his good-humoured courage have won the affection 
of the House in a way I have not seen since the good days of 
Gladstone. I have been in other Parliaments which I am certain 
I shall not forget soon, and which I think the country will not 
forget soon — in those Parliaments he used to be treated with ill- 
mannered disdain, but in the hour of victory, as in the days of 
defeat, he has shown how a British gentleman can behave. Our 
sympathy goes out to him in the trouble which has prevented his 
presence here to-day, and I am certain it is th^ fervent hope of 
every member of this great gathering that the brave comrade of 
his life, who has helped him to greatness, will soon be restored to 
health and to strength. 

Liverpool Liberal Members of Parliament. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is at the head of the greatest 
majority of modern times. It is a majority to which you have 
<;ontributed in this district, and you sent notable members there. 
There is my friend Major Seely, Mr. Cherry, and Mr. Henry 
Tivian, and I am glad to say, Mr. Austin Taylor. I know a 
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Liberal when I meet him, and I know the other sort, too. The 
first time I met Mr. Austin Taylor and had a chat with him, I 
said to him: "You are on the wrong side of the House," and he 
replied, "Well, I am not sure that you are not right." Like a 
wise man he took two or three years to reflect over it. But be has 
come to the right decision at last. Well, now, I must not forget 
that brilliant Irishman, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who is not merely a 
great Nationalist, but is also one of the best democrats that ever 
sat for any great city. So you have done something, at any rate, 
to help forward the cause of progress in this great city of 
Liverpool. You have made a beginning. 

A Government that Means Business. 

Well, you are helping, at any rate, a Government which modesty 
forbids me to say much about; but I will tell you this — it is a 
Government that means business. We have not made a bad start. 
We have introduced a few little bills, and we are well on the way 
with them. We have got the Workmen's Compensation Bill; we 
have the Trade Disputes Bill ; and we have the Education Bill — a 
little uncontroversial measure which the House of Commons is con- 
sidering at the present moment. Then there is the Plural Voting 
Bill. 

(At this point a woman in one of the galleries over the platform 
interrupted with a remark about women's suffrage, and at the same 
time she attempted to wave a banner. This was promptly wrested 
from her, and as she persisted in obstructing the meeting, she was 
gently, but firmly, escorted out of the building. 

Women's Suffrage. 

I frankly confess to you I had rather that lady had not been 
turned out. Of course, it is a great nuisance, and personally, as 
a friend of women's suffrage — as one who voted for it, who went down 
to the House of Commons the other night to vote for it, and who 
will vote for it a^ain, whatever silly women may do to destroy it — 
I think it is a mistake that they should act as they do ; but they are 
judges of their own course. In due season let me say one word to these 
ladies, who are very earnest advocates of a very great cause. Let 
me say one word to them. I had a letter put in my hands before I 
came on the platform from as sincere and distinguished an advocate 
of women's suffrage as anyone in this hall, and I had meant to 
say a word about it; but really they must wait until their turn 
comes. By means of scenes of this character, they render it absolutely 
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impossible for those who are really prepared to assist them to do so, 
and I earnestly appeal to them, as a real sympathiser with 
them, not at any rate to upset meetings which are addressed 
by their best friends. For instance, Sir Edward Grey is one of the 
best women suffragists there is, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is from the bottom of his heart a believer in the cause, and, as a 
matter of fact, the only member of the Cabinet who has not been 
disturbed by these ladies is the one man who is the strongest against 
women's suffrage. 

The Government and Commissions. 

Well, now, let us get along. I was just enumerating the bills 
that had already been introduced, and I gave you a list of a few 
of them. There are two ewe lambs of my own amongst 
the list. There is the Merchant Shipping Bill, which makes it 
incumbent upon foreigners who seek the hospitality of our shores 
to conform with the laws which we have passed for the purpose of 
protecting human life. Then we have one or two inquiries on hand. I 
know it is the custom on the other side to jeer at the fact that we have 
appointed a number of commissions. Well, it depends upon the 
object of appointing them, and it depends upon when you appoint 
them. The method of the late Government was to blunder first 
and inquire afterwards. They appointed two or three or four com- 
missions after the South African war, whereas a few pertinent 
inquiries before might have avoided the whole thing, and it depends 
upon whether you appoint a commission to put off or to deal with 
it. I know of a Government that appointed a commission to inquire 
into local taxation. It inquired for years. The Government came 
in a second time, and at last, for very shame, they had to report, 
but nothing was ever done. The same Government undertook to 
deal with abuses in the Church, but was that for action or delay ? 
(A Voice: Delay,) Not the faintest doubt about it. But with 
our Government, when questions come to be dealt with, when their 
tiirn comes, these questions which are being investigated now will 
be dealt with, and the facts are being collected so as to enable the 
Government to take action on the right and the wisest lines. 

"Be Not Afraid." 

At the head of affairs we have a man of real courage, and you 
know when you come to deal with great questions there is a set of 
people who will say to you, " You must not frighten," and they 
always talk as if the British people were a timid race — nervous and 
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anxious. As a matter of fact, the people who dwell in these islands 
are a very enterprising people. They have won their Empire and 
built up their commerce by daring. It is by that they have even 
got their religion. It is by daring that they have got the measure 
of freedom they have got under the Constitution. They have dared 
much for liberty; they are prepared to dare even more to extend 
its frontiers. You are not dealing with a timid people easily 
frightened, and the word of the country to the Government, in my 
judgment, is this: "Be not afraid." You know, as you proceed, 
you may shed a few stragglers, never very robust. I read in the 
paper to-day that a bishop has left the Liberal party. I never 
knew that that bishop was in the Liberal party. During all these 
years he has concealed his Liberalism under a bushel so that no one 
has seen it, and the first announcement of his Liberalism is the 
announcement of his departure. We have had reactionary measures 
galore introduced into the House of Lords. I never heard of this 
great Liberal bishop getting up to contest them. We have no need 
of Liberals of that sort in the House of Lords ; we know they will 
all leave the Liberal party whenever any measure is brought forward 
to deal with any of the wrongs from which the people suffer. No, let 
us go on. 

The Great "Interests." 

But although there is nothing to be frightened at, there is a 
good deal to call forth the mettle of the people. We have got to 
deal with very powerful interests, federated interests, syndicated 
interests. After all, you must recollect that for every man who 
suffers a wrong there is another man to whom it means a privilege, 
and the man who fights for the privilege by which he benefits fights 
as tenaciously as the man who fights to remove the wrong. You 
have got great interests — the landed interest, the Established 
Church, and the brewing interest. There is no city in the Empire 
which knows better than Liverpool what the power of the brewing 
interest is. I am very proud to see on this platform to-night one 
who has dealt the most staggering blow the brewing interest ever 
sustained in Liverpool — Sir Edward Russell. But all these interests 
will not be easily overcome. They have got the Press; they have 
got wealth; they have got Society with a big " S " ; they have got 
the tradition of unbroken power all behind them; and they have 
got the House of Lords. {Laughter, and a Voice : " The Daily 
Mail.*') That is their official organ, and I cannot say 'much for 
the music that it gives. 
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The House of Lords. 

Well, now when the House of Lords is mentioned, I am glad 
to see the National Liberal Federation is beginning to realise that 
that is part of the work they have got to do as a Liberal Govern- 
ment. It is time to think about it again. It has been giving us a 
reminder of late of the mischief in it. It threw out a Bill carried 
unanimously in the House of Commons — not a dissentient voice 
against it, but it goes up to the House of Lords and it is thrown 
out by four to one. That is simply a sort of warning. The House 
of Lords wanted to do what it called asserting itself. I am very much 
obliged to them. There is some use in having a warning. It gives 
you time to look round, and it is time for us to scrutinise calmly 
the claims of the Lords to override the will of the people. I have 
always felt it was a great standing menace to progress. And I 
never felt that so much as since I have taken my share as a 
responsible Minister. There it is — a sort of skeleton at the Cabinet 
table. You have always to think how it is going to do, as if really 
it mattered a scrap. It is not so much that it will reject great 
measures — ^they hardly dare do that. It does worse. Great 
measures which the great mass of the people have been thoroughly 
roused about they dare not reject, but there are other measures 
which a section of the community demand, and that are not detri- 
mental to the rest of the community, and these they can reject 
with impunity. Aye, until the time comes. Still worse, they can 
mutilate, they can disfigure, they can cut a thing out here and 
another there, and although you can get a mass of six or seveu 
millions of electors to think collectively about great principles and 
come to a decision upon them, you cannot get them to come to a 
decision on details in working out those principles. That is where 
the mischief of this House comes in. 

What the House of Commons is. 

Well, now, let us examine their claims. What is the House of 
Commons? The House of Commons represents forty-one millions 
of people. There is not a man who tills the soil; there is not a 
man who works in a factory; there is not a man who goes to an 
office in this city ; there is not a man who goes down into the deeps 
of the earth to bring up its treasures for the benefit of mankind; 
there is not a man who sails the ocean from British ports ; there is 
not a man who gives brain, muscle, time, energy, thought to the 
industries that make up the wealth, the strength, the prosperity, 
the might of this land, who has not a voice and a vote in sending 
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a man to the House of Commons. The House of Commons repre- 
sents the industry of the country. What does the House of Lords 
represent? It represents the idleness of the country. Who is it 
that make up the House of Commons? I know it is customary 
rather to gibe at them. Do not you forget that a man getting into 
the House of Commons has to stand one of the most severe ordeals 
that any man can go through. Take the Labour representatives. 
They are the picked men of their class. There is hardly a great 
manufacture in the realm that is not represented in the House of 
Commons. Take shipping, cotton, coal — ^take all the great professions 
— ^it is a House which is in itself representative of every class of indus^ 
try, men who have gone through the work themselves, and know it. 
That is the House of Commons. I am sitting on a Bill in Grand 
Committee. There is a sailor who has been working before the 
mast; there is a fireman who has been working in the stokehold. 
There are other workmen, working themselves in the mill or in 
the coal mine. There, cheek by jowl with your sailor, is the biggest 
individual owner of ships in the whole of the world. There are your 
great shippers, men interested on both sides, and beside them you 
have got representatives of the professions and men in other trades 
who sit as a jury and decide between them. That is the House 
of Commons. 

What the House of Lords is. 

What about the House of Lords? There is not a workman there. 
Why should not my friend Mr. Vivian be Lord Birkenhead? Why 
should not I be Lord Carnarvon? The gentleman who is called by 
that name has never been inside the town that I know of. Nobody 
knows anything about him, and he goes there to talk in the name 
of Carnarvon. Not a workman in the House of Lords ; not a Non- 
conformist there. Four-fifths of the people of this country abso- 
lutely unrepresented in that House. Well, now, I would not 
mind if it were an impartial tribunal, even if all besides were 
eliminated. You might then say, " Here is, at any rate, a 
judicial body," but even of that I am beginning to doubt 
the value. If it were judicial I would not mind, but 
would you say the bishops are impartial between them- 
selves and the Nonconformists? They represent vested interest; 
they represent privileges; they represent monopolies which are in 
issue, which are in controversy, which are part of the dispute. 
They themselves are on the pleadings, and they themselves are the 
judges. Well, now, I would not mind even that if they were men 
of superior intelligence. I can understand a man of great intellect 
being able to take a detached view of his own interest even, but it 
must be an intellect so colossal that it is not very common. But 
what are they? Now, there are men of great intelligence 
amongst them, but they have mostly gone up from the House of 
Commons. There is Lord Lorebum, there is the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, there is Lord Lansdowne, there is Lord James and there 
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is one very well known to my countrymen — Lord Rendell, and I 
need hardly tell you there is Lord Brassey; and there 
are a few hereditary peers who are also men of great intelligence. 
There is one man whom I consider to be a man of supreme genius, 
and that is Lord Bosebery. Then there is Lord Lansdowne, and 
there is the Duke of Devonshire, but he got his intelligence trained 
in the House of Commons. But these men all put together would 
not make a quorum in the House of Lords. What about the rest? 
I don't want to say a disparaging word about them, and therefore 
I pay them a great compliment by saying that they are as good 
men, probably, as you would pick at random — ^say the first 450 men 
you picked in Bond-street to-morrow morning — ^men of average 
intelligence; some of them, perhaps, men of great gifts — with this 
difference: that the men you would pick at random in the street 
would be men of affairs, whose intelligence had been trained, and 
whose brains had been sharpened by coming into contact with the 
actual affairs of life, and by having to earn their livelihood. They 
would be men who would know something about every branch of 
the art of living. But there is only one branch of the art of living 
that a peer is forced to attend to, and that is the expenditure part. 
This is really the state of things. They are not men who are there 
because of any special gifts, but purely from the accident of their 
birth. 

The House of Lords as a Court of Appeal from the 
Decisions of the Country. 
Well, they sit in judgment as a court of appeal upon the repre- 
sentatives of 41,000,000 of people. They arrogate to themselves 
the right of saying about this Bill, '* We will allow it," about the next 
Bill " We will allow it with such modifications and restrictions as 
we in our superior wisdom shall think fit to impose," and about 
the third Bill they say, " We cannot think of letting it go through." 
I say this is an intolerable piece of arrogance, and no Liberal 
Government can possibly sit under it if the Lords put forward such 
claims as that. There is only one more word I would say about 
them. If you were sitting down to frame a Constitution for this 
country, there is no one — that is, no responsible person — who would 
ever dream of suggesting such an arrangement as the House of 
Lords. There is not a single Conservative statesman in the land — 
not even Mr. Chamberlain — ^would think of suggesting it. Under 
those circumstances I don't think it is too early for us to begin 
to consider carefully and calmly — before the hour of anger comes, 
before the hour of real indignation comes — ^what claim an assembly 
of this sort has to set itself up as a court of appeal in the decisions 
arrived at by the people of this country. 

The Education Bill. 

Well, now, there is a Bill which will go to the Lords by and by, 
and that is why I am talking about it now. It is a little Bill intro- 
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duced by my colleague Mr. Birrell, and is called the Education 
Bill. And with your indulgence I should like to say a few words 
about it. It is a difficult problem. The Government did not intro- 
duce the Bill without considering it very carefully. I don't believe 
any Cabinet ever considered a Bill with greater care than the 
present Government considered every item before they introduced it. 
I do not say it is perfect — nothing human is. You are dealing with 
one of the most intricate, delicate problems that can ever come 
before any Government for settlement. You are dealing with things 
that affect a man's conscience, and Governments should walk warily 
when they come to the domain of conscience. You have got to 
find a path through a tangle of creeds. We have thought this was 
the best Bill, not because it was purely a Nonconformist Bill ; not 
because it was a Bill that purely appealed to supporters of the 
Government. It is because we considered all the difficulties, we 
considered everything that could possibly arise, and we brought in 
a Bill which we thought met the just demands of the case. It has 
created a great outcry — that was to be expected. You have only 
got to think for a moment of the changes effected by the Bill, and 
you will realise that it was unnatural not to expect that there would 
be at first a great protest against it from those who were concerned. 

The Bill of the Church Schools. 

What was the position of things? You had a great, powerful, 
and rich Church in the land that had about 13,000 State schools 
under its sole control — schools maintained out of public funds. 
You had 60,000 teacherships practically in the appointment of that 
Church. Thirteen thousand or 14,000 of those teachers had, by 
trust deeds, to be members of the Communion of that Church. 
The rest were appointed by managers who had a statutory majority, 
and therefore could appoint anyone they chose. There were 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000 of public money voted by Parliament 
and by the ratepayers to maintain these schools, to pay teachers 
appointed by this Church. You had 12,000 or 13,000 school build- 
ings which are practically mission-rooms of that Church. On 
Sundays they were used for Sunday-schools ; they were class-rooms 
belonging to the Church. All the lay work of the Church was 
done in those buildings, and yet the community paid for the paper- 
ing, cleaning, adorning, and repairing of these mission-rooms of 
this powerful and rich denomination. You had six or seven thousand 
parishes where the only school was a school managed in this way 
by the ministers of this Church ; managed by the community — where 
all the power, all the prestige that belongs to the management of 
the most important communal institutions vested in this Church. 
At one stroke all these special privileges are removed, and hence- 
forth every school maintained by the State shall be managed by the 
people who maintain it. Henceforth no man when he comes to be 
applicant for teaching in any public school shall be asked what his 
views are about the great mysteries of life and death; henceforth 
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all creeds, all sects, no creeds, no sects, shall be on a perfectly 
equal footing in the eyes of the law. 

The Protest of the Church. 

Of course, you cannot expect the men who had this power, who 
had this immense patronage, you cannot expect them to 
let the thing go without any protest and without any 
outcry. I think it is a most natural protest on their part. 
But I will tell you what I object to. I don't object to their protest. 
Every lamb bleats when it is shorn, and if the wool is not its own, but is 
glued on by Acts of Parliament, then the process of separation is 
all the more painful. I don't object to the protest. It is only 
natural they should be resentful. Every man whose privileges are 
being attacked, • although they are privileges unfair and unjust to 
others, has always in the history of the world made a protest, and 
raised demonstrations. They did it in Ephesus. There was a great 
demonstration in the Albert Hall there, I believe. But I will tell 
you what I object to. I object to its being done in the name of 
religion. I do not mind them saying, " We feel very sore that you 
should take away from us the privileges which we from time im- 
memorial have enjoyed.'' "Have I not always appointed the 
teacher in this village? " the manager will say. " Have I not always 
given my time to the school ? Why should you take it away from 
me and give it to this County Council, who represent the rate- 
payers ? " I say I can quite understand that attitude of mind. But 
I object to their saying that religion is going to suffer because, for- 
sooth, you are going to substitute the Sermon on the Mount for the 
Catechism. That is an offensive attack on a Book which is sacred 
to the majority of us. I do not see where the injustice comes in to 
the Church. Is it an injustice to the Church to say, " Henceforth 
every Churchman who applies for a post shall have his claims con- 
sidered on their merits " ? Is it an injustice to a man to order that 
he will be treated on his merits ? If it is, then I do not think much 
of his merits. Is it an injustice to the Church to say, "If we take 
your property " — and I hope the less they take of it the better — 
a much finer thing would be to build a beautiful, clean, well- 
ventilated, well-^ghted little school in every village in the land for 
the little children — ^but is it an injustice if you pay for a thing? 
Is it an injustice to say you will treat all religions alike ? 

Mr. Chamberlain's Scheme. 

I acknowledge the difficulty. There are several solutions 
suggested, and, of course, Mr. Chamberlain has no end of 
them. Last week he was a Secularist; yesterday he was 
a High Churchman, with a great scheme. He was a be- 
liever in religious instruction, but nobody was to give it; there 
was nobody obliged to give it, nobody obliged to pay for it if it 
were given, and nobody responsible to see that it was given. And 
yet it was compulsory. That is, the child was compelled to come 
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there to receive what nobody was prepared to give. That was the 
first proposition. Not only that, the teacher was to give it, if any- 
body asked him. Every sect was to have its own dogmas taught by 
the teacher. That was rather confusing. I have known schools 
where there are only two or three teachers, and I wonder how it 
would work out there. They would have to divide. One teacher 
would be a High Churchman on Monday; on Tuesday he would 
take a Primitive Methodist class; on Wednesday he would be a 
Quaker ; on Thursday he would take the Roman Catholic class, and 
prove to demonstration that he and the pupils he had taught on 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were schismatics and heretics. 
On Friday he would find repose in the Salvation Army class. Now, 
my one objection is a practical one. Not even Mr. Chamberlain 
could change his politics as rapidly as that. Well, now, it is the 
solution that comes from Birmingham. It is the latest Birmingham 
policy. I am not sure whether the Bishop of Birmingham has any- 
thing to do with it, because I observe that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
sort of a lay brother in the cause ; but, really, this is a sample of 
the sort of alternatives. The Chairman made a perfectly pertinent de- 
mand at the end of his speech. He said, " Here is the scheme. It has 
been considered carefully from every point of view. Here is the scheme. 
If you think it does not do, where is your alternative? " " Quite 
right,*' says Mr. Chamberlain, and up he comes — a secular scheme 
last week, or an extreme ritualistic one to-day. To-morrow you 
never know what his scheme will be. But this is a sample of the 
difficulties you have got when you face the practical solution of the 
problem. 

The Difficulties of the Secular Solution. 

Well, now, I should have liked to have said a word about 
Clause 4, but I am not so sure I am going to carry you with 
me. Well, listen to me, whether you agree with me or not {Knock 
it out). Well, stop a minute. Don't knock it out until you 
know what you are doing when you knock that out. If you had 
a perfectly secular scheme of education {cries of dissent) — well, you 
see the difficulty at once. If you had a perfect system of secular 
instruction, such as they have in France, it might be easy. But when 
I talk to my secular friends I see they realise the difficulty as much 
as do the Government. I was talking to a zealous secularist this 
morning — in fact, he moved the secular amendment in the House of 
Commons — a very able, honest, and fearless man — Mr. Maddison — 
and I tried to elicit his views. He wanted moral instruction in the 
schools. After all, you must teach not merely geography, not merely 
the boundaries of land and sea, not merely the frontiers of Empire 
— ^you must also show them the boundaries of right and wrong, and 
the frontiers that divide good from evil. That is part of the business 
of the State. You must remember this — the school is becoming 
more and more woven in the life of the citizen. I won't say the 
home is getting less and less — I hope not — but the school is becom- 
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ing more and more an ingredient, an element, in the character of 
the State. Think of it ! Five hours a day, five days a week, seven 
or eight years of its life, a little child sits under the vigilant, the 
trained, and the impartial eye of a teacher, who knows him, knows 
his defects of will and of temperament — all that goes to make 
character. The teacher sees it, corrects it, amends it, and strengthens 
him where he is weak. You must remember that is what is making 
this country. It is in the making now in these schools, and the teacher 
is a man who fashions the destinies of Britain. How many parents 
can say that they have got their children five hours a day for years 
constantly within their supervision ? Now, I put this to my secularist 
friend : When you come to teach the child of right and wrong, are 
you going to exclude the one which is the highest standard known 
to Britain of good conduct with life and to death? And my 
secularist friend said "No; I would not exclude it." Where are 
you? You then have introduced the Bible into the schools. 

Clause 4. 

Don't forget there are two considerable sections of the com- 
munity who honestly take a different attitude towards the Bible to 
what you and I do. Let us recognise it. You may think it wrong, 
you might think it monstrous, intolerant. No man has a right to 
sit in judgment on his neighbour's conscience. Take the Jew. The 
most important part of our Scriptures he regards as a reflection 
upon his creed, a reflection upon his race, and he holds 
to his views with that wonderful racial tenacity which is 
unparalleled in the history of nationalities, and which I 
marvel at as a man belonging to a little nation myself 
— I am filled with admiration of it, and I say: Are you going to 
outrage the two deepest sentiments of the human heart by imposing 
upon a community of that kind anything which is an outrage upon 
their conscience? You must, at any rate, meet them if you are 
going, to be fair to conscience. Now, let me give you another. Take 
our Catholic fellow-citizens. Their attitude towards the Book is not 
ours. I was very much impressed by the speech delivered by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, and what he read from the Catholics of Preston, 
on their attitude towards the Bible and private judgment. It is not 
ours. I am not going into the question now, but there it is, and if 
any Anglican says his attitude towards the Bible is the attitude of 
the Catholic, or the attitude of the Jew, he is also entitled to his 
private judgment, but he has no right to be in the Protestant 
Church. His place ought to be outside. What do we say in these 
cases ? The only thing Clause 4 says is this — the Bill provides that 
local authorities may supply Bible teaching in the schools of the 
land, so long as you don't teach the dogmas that divide one sect 
from another. But that is no use to the Jew or to the Catholic. 
He cannot accept it. It is an offence to his conscience, and you 
cannot argue with him. He wouM not be a Catholic if you could 
convince him. You must accept that fact. And what do we say? 
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We say : " Very well, if the vast majority of the parents in any 
particular school built by these denominations recognise that they 
cannot accept this common Bible teaching, it is idle to enforce it 
upon them." And, therefore, we will give them the facility to 
provide themselves, at their own expense, outside the hours of 
secular teaching, the religious teaching that will have the greatest 
effect upon the children who attend that school. 

What Would Happen If Clause 4 were "Knocked Out." 

I tell you frankly, I was not one of those who cared much for Clause 
4, but I am a convert, and I own it. I think it is a moderate, reasonable 
attempt to meet one of the greatest difficulties we could encounter. 
Let me ask you to reflect for a moment what may befall if it is 
not accepted, and I ask my Nonconformist friends specially whether 
they are prepared to contemplate it ? The Catholic is a man of con- 
viction — (A Voice : Superstition). Well, that as a Protestant may 
be your view, and it may be mine; but I say again, you have no 
right to dictate to another man's conscience. Let me put this to 
you. What will happen? He has no fear of the consequences. His 
creed and his faith are first to him. He makes great sacrifices, and 
it is a matter of wonder to see in a little town like Carnarvon the 
sacrifices made by a small community of Catholics to keep their 
little school together. They are not doing it for proselytising pur- 
poses. I have never heard them attempt to proselytise a single 
Nonconformist in the town. They simply do it to keep a shrine 
for the men and women of their own faith and their children. If 
you say that the schools must be closed the natural thing that 
happens will be they will try and keep a little school going here and 
there, and where they cannot have one they simply won't send their 
children to school. Why, it is no use going to a Catholic parent 
and saying, " You must send your child to school. We will teach 
him to read and write, and make a man of him." There would be 
no use in doing that if he thinks that driving his child to school 
under these conditions is to drive him to endless doom. You cannot 
argue with him. It is a horror which is present to his mind. You 
can conjure it away; you may think it superstition, but it is there, 
and are you going to start to imprison, are you going to start send- 
ing to gaol Catholic parents who will not send their children to 
schooU (No.) Very well, I know you are not; therefore, let us 
frankly say we will meet the case in a courageous manner. I am 
sorry to keep you all this time, but I wanted to say that about this 
clause 

Simple Bible Teaching. 

As for the rest, I wish only to sum up what we pro- 
pose doing — as for the rest, we say that for all people who 
want religious teaching in the schools you can provide what is known 
as simple Bible teaching, and I still adhere to the word in spite of 
the irresponsible chatter of anybody. You can teach it in the 
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schools. Aye, if you ask extreme sectarians they will always tell you 
that the things wherein they differ from others are the fundamental 
doctrines of their faith. They will always tell you that. These are 
the things they defend, these are the things that are attacked, and 
the man who defends a post always exaggerates its importance in the 
general line of battle. But, after all, all the great Christian virtues 
are undenominational, and the greatest virtue of all is certainly 
undenominational— I mean charity. These things you can teach in 
the schools. Here is a catechism that was put into my hands to-day 
from one of our Colonies — a catechism in which they all agree 
(except the Catholics, whose attitude towards the Bible is entirely 
different) — a common syllabus of teaching for the children of Jamaica. 
I find the first man who signs it is the Archbishop of the West 
Indies, and you have the leading men of the denominations there 
frankly recognising the differences that divide them. But they say 
there is a sufficient common body of doctrine and faith which they 
can teach to the children in all schools without any distinction. 
Ah ! after all, I am not here to criticise catechisms of denomina- 
tions, but they have a way of putting in the background the things 
which the Founder of our faith put in the foreground. I was 
amazed, going through them, to find that that sublime code of Chris- 
tian morals — the, Sermon on the Mount — is not in these catechisms at 
all, for the reason given by Lord Robert Cecil, who said it was 
worthless for the purpose of teaching religion. He said so in the 
House of Commons. There is nothing in them that would induce 
you to believe that the advent of the Christian era was heralded 
by a proclamation of peace on earth and goodwill to men. 

What is Wanted in the Schools. 
What we want taught in the schools is something that will raise 
the people out of that quicksand of wrong from which for 
centuries they have been struggling in vain to extricate 
themselves. Denominationalism has had its chance. It has 
taught our rulers, our statesmen — the men who governed 
the land — ^for 1,200 years; and there are millions of people 
to-day on the verge of hunger in the richest land that e'er the sun 
shone on. Let us have something that will help the people out of 
that. The two greatest lifts humanity has had for 1,900 years came 
from a revolt against denominationalism — the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution; and what we want is a teaching 
that will educate the conscience of the nation, so that it cannot 
tolerate a system of things where one man hungers so that another 
should feast ; where one man is broken in health, strength, will, 
spirit, and heart on the wheels of toil so that another shall spend 
his days in sloth and his nights in dissipation. What we want is a 
teaching that will be for the people in the days that are to come a 
pillar of fire in the gloom of the night to lead them to that 
land of promise where there shall be no oppression, no injustice, no 
wrong, no war, and where brotherhood shall reign. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL, 1906. 



).— Speech by Mr. Asquith on the Third Reading. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith) said: — 
It is always an inevitable risk under any form of official closure 
that the whole of the multifarious provisions in a measure such as 
this should not each receive, perhaps, an exactly due proportion of 
discussion. But I think that nobody who has followed, even super- 
ficially, our long and protracted debates would deny that the main 
and governing principles of this Bill have been minutely and labori- 
ously canvassed, and they are now clearly, and I may say univers- 
ally understood. If I intervene it is not because I have any ambi- 
tion or hope of being able to contribute any novelty to the discussion, 
but I do think it desirable, now that we are about to part with the 
Bill, at any rate in this House, to state in a few sentences what I, 
and I believe my colleagues in the Government, conceive to be its 
Actual scope and effect, in the shape in which the measure now leaves 
Ibhis House. 

What the Bill Does. 

In the first place, by the operation of Clause 1, which I venture 
to think has received a disproportionately little share of attention, 
by the operation of Clause 1 we make an enormous step in advance 
in the sphere of administrative reform. After January 1st, 1908, if 
this Bill passes into law, every public elementary school — ^by which, 
of course, I mean every school maintained both out of the rates and 
the taxes — every public elementary school will become a provided 
school, and will be under the exclusive management and control of a 
representative public authority. That means that so far as manage- 
ment is concerned we are to put an end by this Bill to the dual 
system created by the Act of 1902. In the next place, no teacher 
appointed and paid by the State is to be appointed hereafter sub- 
ject to the condition that he is to give religious teaching, or that 
he is to belong to any particular religious communion, or any re- 
ligious communion at all. The effect of that is that we emancipate 
the teaching profession, and that for the first time it becomes in all 
its stages from bottom to top a perfectly open career. Thirdly, 
iin every public elementary school under this Bill provision may 
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be made, subject to the permission of the local authority, for the 
religious teaching of the children. I use the word " may " advisedly- 
In other words, the House has definitely and decisively rejected 
what is called the secular solution, by which I mean a form of ele- 
mentary education which would prohibit the local authority from 
allowing any religious teaching to be given to the children by its- 
own teachers. And, lastly, except in the case of the schools which 
come under Clause 4 — as to which I shall have something to say 
later — ^the only religious instruction which can be given by thfr 
State teachers is that simple form of religious instruction common,, 
as we believe, practically to all denominations of Christians, which 
does not offend against the Cowper-Temple clause. That, I ven- 
ture to say, once you have rejected the secular solution, is the only^ 
practical scheme. What is the alternative? The only practical 
alternative that has been suggested is the unlimited right of entry 
of the sects. I admit that that is a perfectly logical proposal. I 
further admit that at first sight it has a very taking appearance.. 
But I think the majority of the House feels, as I certainly feel 
myself, that it is exposed to three obvious and quite insuperable- 
objections. In the first place, it is not wanted or desired by the 
■great bulk of the people concerned — namely, the parents of the 
children. Secondly, it would inevitably land us, in the conduct 
of the schools, into something like administrative chaos. In the- 
third place — and surely this is an argument which should appeal 
to those in favour of religious education — it leaves us without any 
real security for the genuine or systematic religious teaching of the 
children. If I am right in saying that this is a correct summary 
of the constructive provisions of the Bill — so far as what is called. 
the religious difficulty is concerned — I venture to say that they 
embody in a legislative form the very principles which we of the 
Liberal party made the bases of our criticisms of the Bill of 1902 
and proclaimed to the country. It establishes popular control, 
abolishes religious tests, and secures, as an integral part of our 
national system of education, simple religious instruction of the 
children, subject to the two conditions of a conscience clause and. 
the wishes of the locality as expressed through its representative 
and responsible local authority. That is the constructive side of 
the measure. 

Existing: Interests Considered. 

But there is another side. Speaking for myself, and I think 
for the great bulk of those sitting on these benches, I say quite- 
frankly that we should not be doing justice to the pledges and 
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promises we have given if in establishing — as we think we do estab- 
lish by this Bill — a real national system of education we did not 
take care that those changes were carried through with a full and 
equitable consideration for all existing interests both material and 
moral. By material interests I mean the interests of the denominar 
tions who have invested capital in the fabrics of their schools. By 
moral interests I mean the interests of parents who demand that in 
the schools so provided some arrangement should be made for the 
continuance of the special religious teaching which has been given 
in these schools. We cannot ignore the fact that the majority of 
the elementary schools of the country are denominational schools. 
Those of them in what are called single-school areas are the only 
schools really available for the whole population. In other districts 
they are side by side and more or less in competition with the pro- 
vided schools of the various local authorities. Of course, you might 
hy a gigantic act of compulsory expropriation have got rid of the 
-whole of this denominational system. Or you might have made 
the whole of those schools — whatever the circumstances of their 
foundation — on the terms of paying adequate compensation, the 
property of the State. But this is not a course that you could 
recommend to practical statesmen, and certainly it is not the scheme 
of the Bill. Within the conditions which we have accepted there 
is practically no compulsion. 

Two Possible Gaps. 

• I admit fully, as the Minister for Education has admitted more 
than once, that in our new system there are two possible gaps, gaps 
which, were they not only possible but probable, would constitute 
a serious hiatus. On the one hand, you might have an owner of 
a school, not imbued with the spirit of common sense and the sense 
of public duty which animate owners of property in this country, 
-who would refuse to transfer his school to the local authority even 
on the very equitable and liberal terms, both as to maintenance 
of the fabric and the granting of ordinary facilities for religious 
teaching, provided by Clauses 2 and 3. On the other hand, you 
might conceivably have a local authority so fanatic or perverse 
that rather than accept the transfer of the school under the condi- 
tions prescribed they would go to the extent of building a new school 
At the cost of the rates. I do not believe for a moment that either 
of these is a practical contingency against which it is necessary to 
legislate. Is it likely that an owner such as I have described would 
prefer the alternative either of closing his school or carrying it on 
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without State assistance to transferring it to the local authority 
on the terms provided by the Bill? Or is it likely that a local 
authority, responsible to those who elect them and whose moneys 
they spend, would prefer the alternative of throwing a heavy and 
grievous burden on the rates rather than accept the transfer of the 
school on the terms provided by the Bill ? I do not believe it. My 
right hon. friend the Minister for Education, in deference to the 
objections of the other side, quite logically said : " If we are to deal 
with this matter by way of compulsion at all, it must be bilateral,'' 
and he offered a clause to that effect which was not accepted by 
the House. For my part, I do not regret its rejection in the least. 
But I fail to see how it was possible to contend that if compulsion 
was to be applied at all you were only to fill one gap and leave the 
other gap entirely unprovided for. 

The Case of the Denominational School in the 
Single-School Area. 

At all events, I venture to say that, as regards the common 
case, the case of the denominational school in the single- 
school area, the Bill offers the strongest possible induce- 
ment, short of absolute compulsion, both to the owner and 
to the local authority, to come to an arrangement which would be 
just alike to the denomination and to the community. Upon the 
material side the locality takes upon its shoulders the burden of 
the payment of the rent and the maintenance of the fabric, and 
as regards the teaching of religion, the admitted blot on the Act 
of 1902 — admitted even by the authors of that measure — ^that in 
many parishes the Nonconformist parent had no alternative be- 
tween submitting his child to sectarian teaching in which he did 
not believe or withdrawing it from all religious teaching whatever,, 
is removed, while the denomination retains under the two-days'^ 
facilities power to continue that religious instruction upon which 
they set so peculiar and high a value. I have always, 
felt and always express the most sincere admiration and: 
gratitude for the unselfish and self-denying services of the- 
Churches, and especially of the Church of England, to the edu- 
cation of the people. I believe also, and have always consistently 
maintained, that in any scheme of this kind no injustice and noi 
shadow of injustice should be done to any of the interests con- 
cerned, because I am satisfied that any settlement, any so-called 
settlement, that is founded on injustice, is a settlement based uponi 
sand. That is not an admission at all. Of course, one conscience 
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is as much entitled to respect as another conscience. From all these 
points of view I give it as my deliberate opinion, to which I ask 
the House to subscribe, that the bargain proposed by this Bill, 
so far as the single-school area is concerned, is a bargain which 
would be easily sustained before any tribunal governed by the rules 
of equity, justice, and fair play. 

Religious Interests Safeguarded. 

But that does not exhaust the matter. If we stopped there 
we should not have fully carried into effect the intentions which 
we have expressed. We should still have to deal with that class 
of schools where the vast majority of the parents desire the con- 
tinuance of the special religious denominational teaching carried 
on in the schools. While that applies in a special degree to the 
schools of such communities as the Roman Catholics and the Jews, 
I agree that it applies to a considerable number of Anglican schools 
also. Many of my hon. friends on this side view this clause with 
veiled, and some, such as my hon. friend the member for Louth, 
with unveiled, indeed, with naked and obtrusive repugnance. But 
I think, when they come to consider the matter carefully, they 
may be reassured on the subject. The safeguards we have set up 
for the protection of the public and the minority — ^though I do not 
admit for a moment that they are over strict, seem to me adequate 
for the purpose. On the pecuniary side, let my hon. friend remem- 
ber no rent is to be paid for any of these schools, and the special 
religious teaching is not to be given at the expense of the local 
authority. What is much more important, careful provision is made 
by the ballot and by the local inquiry for ascertaining the genuine 
opinion of those whom I may call the genuine parents. And, what 
is most important of all, if there be a minority, however small, 
if it be only the parent of one child, the extended facilities are 
only allowed in the case where there is an accessible and alternative 
undenominational school to which these parents can send their 
children. Only in those circumstances do the provisions of Clause 
4 come into operation at all. 

The Appeal to the Board of Education. 

I heard an ironical cheer from the benches opposite when I said 
that these safeguards were adequate for the purpose. I know that 
on the other side it is said that perhaps the safeguards are too 
severe, and that the whole of this provision may be rendered nuga- 
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tory because they are left entirely to the discretion of the local 
authority. That is not the case. It was so when the Bill was 
originally introduced, but my right hon. friend in the fifth clause 
has conceded, quite rightly, an appeal to the Board of Education, 
because it is the desire of the Government that this clause should 
be an operative clause, and in my opinion, speaking not without 
experience of these matters in the courts of law and elsewhere, 
that appeal to the Board of Education is a far more valuable safe- 
guard to those who are interested in the working of these schooh* 
than the mere substitution of " shall " for " may." If you made 
the clause simply a mandatory clause in the first instance you would 
have to go, wherever the local authority refused facilities, straight 
to the courts of law. The questions here involved are very unfit 
for the application of legal rules and principles, and you might have 
found yourselves in difficulty in forcing a mandamus. But the 
Board of Education, which knows all the local circumstances, and has 
means of informing its mind and conscience which, though of an 
informal kind, are far more satisfactory and authentic than any that 
can be found by an ordinary court of law, will be in a far better 
position — assuming, as you must, that it is animated by an honest 
desire to see the Act of Parliament carried out both in the letter 
and in the spirit — than any court of law to see that genuine effect 
is given to the intention of the Legislature. If I were 
interested as a trustee, or parent, or subscriber, in 
these four - fifths schools, and wished to see them really 
effective, I would far rather trust the mandatory power 
in the last resort to the Board of Education than in the last resort 
to any court of law in this country. I regard these two clauses, 4 
and 5, in their substance, as essential to the Bill. Without them 
it might be plausibly open to the charge of conscience wounding 
and uneven dealing. With them, it seems to me, it presents a 
scheme which deals fairly and honestly with the actual facts and 
conditions of our educational system as we know it and have to act 
with it — a scheme which, worked as it will be in the main by local 
authorities animated by good sense and good feeling, controlled in 
the last resort by the Board of Education, will, I believe and 
sanguinely hope, be a practical solution of what has hitherto been 
a most baffling and embarrassing problem. 

The Welsh Council. 

I am simple enough to believe that in course of time the coun- 
try will come to see that the other parts of this Bill are of much 
greater importance than the first part. I will not say anything 
about the Welsh clause, or anything more than a word — not be- 
cause I am afraid of dealing with the subject, but because I do 
not think it of quite the importance that has been attached to it 
in some quarters. This clause has undoubtedly been modified more 
than once, but always in the direction of conciliating hon. gentle- 
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nnen opposite, not of enlarging or strengthening but diminishing 
:and contracting the power given to the new authority. In the 
form in which it now stands I must say it seems to me, so far from 
•savouring of some dangerous adventure of autonomy or Home 
Rule, to be a most modest experiment, on lines already operative 
in Wales in regard to intermediate education, in the direction of 
administrative delegation. I really think the most timid Unionist, 
one of those gentlemen whose slumbers are from time to time 
disturbed by the disembodied ghost of nationality in some shape 
or guise, when he remembers the powers given by this clause on 
-the one hand to the Board of Education and on the other to the 
Treasury, might go to sleep in peace without any opiate to secure 
liis undisturbed repose. 

Educational Benefits of the Bill. 

It was not of the Welsh clause I was thinking, however, when 
T said that other clauses were of greater and more lasting import- 
ance than the first part of the Bill. I think Clauses 15 and 24 
are worth as much as the whole of the rest of the measure. Just 
let me remind the House that in the Act of 1902 there were, as 
-we think, two great administrative blots. In the first place, there 
-was the dual management of the unprovided schools, and in the 
second place there was the excessive centralisation resulting from 
iihe wholesale abolition of the School Boards and the unwieldy 
area with which many of the county councils have now got to deal. 
Clause 15, which requires county councils to prepare delegation 
schemes, will, in my opinion, infuse new vitality and efficiency 
into our whole system of local administration. 

Finally, Clause 24 gives much-needed powers and duties to all 
these local authorities which will make a great difference not only 
to the happiness but the intelligence of the children, and the duty 
which is imposed upon them of providing for medical inspection, 
and the power given to them to attend to the health and physical 
condition of the children, is an even more necessary supplement 
to the statutory equipment of those local bodies. I do not think, 
when all these considerations are taken into account, that the House 
has wasted the time and energy which have been given to the dis- 
-cussion of this Bill, in debates which will always be remembered 
for the untiring patience, unfailing tact, wide knowledge and sym- 
pathy, and, above all, the pacifying and reconciling humour of 
]niy right hon. friend ; that I can do less than venture at least to 
claim this for the Bill — that while it is an honest and practical 
attempt to deal with the religious difficulty which is at present a 
curse and a reproach to our educational system, it will at the same 
time greatly enlarge the provision which we make for the health, 
the intelligence, and the character of the children for whom — 
though we often forget it — and for whom alone we build and main- 
tain our schools. 
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il.— Speech by Mr. Birreii on the Third Reading; 



The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Birrell> 
said : — 

With singular unanimity almost every speaker who has takea 
part in to-night's debate has agreed that the time for argument haa 
gone by. Nevertheless, to the best of his ability, he has gone on 
arguing, and, unfortunately, only practically half an hour has been 
left to me to proceed on the same sad path. It is barely four 
months ago since I stood here, a highly nervous figure, I admit, 
asking leave to introduce, not, indeed, this Bill — to say that would 
be to insult the utility of this House, even under the closure, as a 
consultative and deliberative body — but nevertheless a Bill which 
in all its main features and dominant characteristics was identical 
with the Bill that is now before the House. But although the time 
is short, a good many things have happened to me since then, and 
I am reminded as I stand here to-night of a famous passage of 
Shakespeare in which he contrasts the difference in appearance 
between a barque as it leaves port on its outward-going voyage,, 
like a prodigal youngster, with the same vessel, still seaworthy^ 
but with " over- weathered ribs and ragged sails,*' which makes 
its way to rest for a brief season in its desired haven. The over- 
weather 'd ribs and ragged sails I take to be a poetical and therefore: 
a highly exaggerated account of Clause 4 as amended, and these 
State-aided schools which excite the warm dislike of my hon. friend 
the Member for Camberwell and, I freely admit, of myself aleo^ 
However, this Bill has, I think, during our discussion become much 
better understood, and certainly the torrents of abuse with which 
it was received, and which, I own, for a few weeks well-nigh over- 
whelmed me, have entirely ceased, and I do not suppose there is. 
even a prelate — a proud prelate, to use the language of a gentle- 
man opposite — who would recommend either this House or an- 
other place to treat this Bill with the ignominy and contempt which 
they then alleged it deserved. 

Curious Tory Criticism. 

The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down has adopted, 
as indeed have many of his supporters, a somewhat curious attitude. 
They have said sometimes that this Bill does really nothing for the 
Nonconformists, and yet they have said that it was a Bill conceived 
in a spirit of deadly hatred and animosity to the Church of Eng- 
land — an odious imputation which I for one must utterly repudiate. 
I think when we consider the clauses of this Bill I am entitled to say 
that such an accusation ought not to have been brought against 
either me or the Government of which I am a Member. 
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What the Bill does for Nonconformists and for Teachers.^ 

Now the right hon. gentleman has asked what this Bill does for 
Nonconformists. We have had very little attention paid in these 
debates to Clause 1, which has been almost unchallenged and ha^ 
passed almost undiscussed. It has occupied a very short time 
indeed, and its authority has. been very little challenged either in 
the House or in the country. {Opposition cries of " Oh! ''] Well^ 
it does not live in my memory as that part of the Bill which was* 
subjected to the most searching criticism at the hands of the Opposi^ 
tion. A great number of them have said in the House and country" 
that after the last general election some such clause as Clause 1 was^ 
inevitable. Anyhow, there Clause 1 is, unaltered and unamended^ 
and so it will go to another place. It secures for every Noncon- 
formist in every village throughout this country an undenomina- 
tional school within his reach. Clause 1 is what I called it oncer 
before, a charter of freedom to the village Nonconformist, and a 
Bill which contains that clause cannot truthfully or properly be said 
to be a Bill which did not relieve, did not entirely remove, the 
grievance which the right hon. gentleman found staring him in the 
face when he took up the problem in 1902, and which he left staring 
him in the face after he passed the Act. I say, therefore, that 
Clause 1 has relieved the Nonconformist grievance. Clause 8 has 
also relieved the teachers, set free the teachers' conscience, a matter 
of some importance to a vast and honourable profession. These two 
clauses taken by themselves fulfil pledges and work a mighty reform. 
I am not here to find fault with the Act of 1902, having adminis- 
tered it, as it has been my lot to do for some months. I recognise,. 
as, indeed, many of us have recognised, that it contains some 
admirable provisions. But the right hon. gentleman failed,and he 
has admitted that he failed — I do not blame him; with his allien 
and his supporters, he probably found success impossible. I know 
something of the difl&culty of allies, and even the most powerful 
Minister — even a Prime Minister — seldom has all his own way, and 
I, therefore, being the humblest of Ministers, could not expect to» 
have all my own way in this matter. Therefore, I do not blame 
the right hon. gentleman for having been unable to deal with the 
grievance which he admitted he found, and which he left for us to 
deal with. I think, therefore, that Clauses 1 and 8 are very con- 
siderable achievements and very great reforms. 

The Religious Difficulty. 

Then there is the religious diflSiculty with which the right hon. 
gentleman dealt. I have never been among those who quarrelled 
with the existence of the religious difficulty. I regret, of course, 
that it should exist — we all must ; but I do not wonder that it does 
exist, nor am I angry, if you can imagine such a thing, with my 
fellow-countrymen for attaching the great importance which they do- 
to this subject. I have been told by many gentlemen below the 
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gangway and on this side of the House, "Oh, think more,'' they 
nsay, " of the children ; think of them and them alone. Consider the 
doctor, secure compulsory medical inspection, see that nurses are 
.employed, bind up their wounds, and attend to their minor ailments, 
look after their playgrounds, organise their games, see to their 
vacation." All excellent things, things that are done in this Bill, 
with, I gladly admit, the universal support of the whole House, and 
not least with the support of gentlemen who are sitting immediately 
-opposite me. We have done these things, but they do not go the 
whole way. I would venture to say to gentlemen below the gang- 
way if they say, " Think only of the child " — " Yes, but what is the 
child? Whence came it? Whither goeth it?" Conscience, sin, 
immortality, are you going to drive all those things out of the 
ordinary curriculum of the school life? Are you going to leave 
these things alone, as if they were of no account? Were this 
House disposed to do so — which, by an overwhelming majority, it 
showed it would not — the parents of the children would not let you 
do it, nor would the children themselves, at all events, for a 
good many generations to come, and I appeal to hon. gentlemen 
below the gangway in this matter, not to throw themselves readily 
or eagerly into the path of those who advocate purely secular 
education. I would urge them of all men, they who dream 
dreams and see visions of a good time coming, when the condition 
of the poor and the miserable will so poison the existence of the 
rich and the comfortable as to make society combine to do all 
that it can to redeem that lot — I ask them to remember, in that 
great effort, where are they to look for the leverage which is to 
accomplish that mighty revolution? Where are they to find the 
chymic force which is to transmute the base metal of selfishness 
into the pure gold of altruism? Christianity, with all the mighty 
forces it controls, will ever be the best friend of the poor and 
helpless man. It is said: " Religion may be struck out and handed 
over to the pure voluntary efforts of those great organisations we 
compendiously call the Churches." I do not think that this can 
safely or properly be done, and it has been the main object and the 
passionate desire of this Government to do what it can to secure 
that throughout this country as an ordinary rule and principle of 
our school life religious education shall be given. 

Undenominational Teaching to be the Ordinary Rule. 

And how is it to be done? We believe, we may of course be 
xjuite wrong, but we have turned this matter over in a thousand 
different ways, we have considered all the difficulties and all the 
obstacles that meet everybody who advocates religious education 
in this country, and we have deliberately come to the conclusion — 
and nothing has shaken my mind since first I began to think night 
^nd day of this subject — that the best way of doing that is to make 
undenominational teaching of the kind authorised by the Act of 
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1870, which has behind it the experience of thirty-six years, the 
ordinary rule of all the schools. 

The Actual Facts of the Case. 

We are told that this is unfair. The noble lord the member* 
for Marylebone, who made many interesting and powerful speeches* 
on the Bill, follows too much the high a priori road. He has» 
read the syllabuses, and says he finds nothing in them to make a- 
child attached to the Church of England. But let him look into 
the actual facts of the case. I was speaking the other day to a^ 
member of the House who knows about Board Schools and Church 
Schools, not as things to be supported, but as places where to send 
his children. He was blessed with five daughters, three of whom 
were educated in Board Schools, and two in Church Schools. " The- 
three who were educated in Board Schools," said he, " are con- 
firmed and communicating members of the Church of England,, 
and the two who were educated in Church Schools are stern and- 
unbending Nonconformists." I am not going to treat the fiye^ 
daughters of my hon. friend so rudely as to build any theory upon: 
them — ^that would be unmannerly treatment — but I commend their 
case to the noble lord. I do not believe that this education which 
has been given for six and thirty years in our Board Schools has 
in a single instance proved hostile to a child joining with hearti- 
ness, comfort, and joy either the Church of England or any other 
religious denomination. The fact is that in early life the capacity 
of children being limited, denominational differences do not cut sa 
deeply as some suppose. 

Religious Instruction often badly Given. 

I agree with the Archbishop of Canterbury that religious in- 
struction is very badly given. I have heard it given again and 
again in Board Schools and in Church Schools, and I very seldom 
heard it given otherwise than badly. That is a criticism not of the 
system, but of the teacher. Other things are also badly taught. 
I went the other day to a Board School and heard a French lesson, 
and, though I make no pretence of being a French scholar, I was 
surprised to feel that I was in the school more than ten minutes 
before I knew what the lesson was about. These are criticisms of 
methods, not of principles. The well-trained teacher is the thing we 
want. A good teacher can teach Cowper-Templeism so as to make 
it beautiful, charming, and most interesting. (Opposition cries 
of " Nor) 

The Roman Catholic Position. 

I quite agree with much of what the hon. member for Water- 
ford has said. I have never disguised my sympathy with the cause 
he represents. But I cannot agree with him that Cowper-Temple 
religious instruction is a thing perfectly hateful to Roman Catholics. 
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Many strange things come to the knowledge of a Minister for Edu- 
cation. I know that many parents of Roman Catholic children who 
attended the Board Schools have admitted that their children have 
received advantage from the simple undenominational teaching 
which is given in those schools. There are in those old Board 
Schools also many scores of Roman Catholic teachers, devoted men 
and women, who give Cowper-Temple religious instruction every 
day of their lives, and they find it no injury either to their faith 
or their passion for the Church to which they belong. 

A Wide System of Religious Instruction* 

While we admit the differences that dividd lii, let us not, Ibi* 
heaven's sake, exaggerate them, and make them out t^ be more 
serious. We had to grapple with the religious difficulty. W^ have 
grappled with it in a certain way. We knew the oppositfdri we 
§hould meet with from various quarters. But our object being io 
secure the maximum of religious instruction in the greatest number 
of schools, we came to the conclusion that it was only by adhering 
to the system of undenominational teaching that we could secure 
a wide system of religious instruction which excludes the formu- 
laries distinctive of religious sects, but which allows the teacher to 
put the whole force of his religious character into his religious 
teaching, a character without which his teaching would be vain, 
no matter to what denomination he belongs. If he has not got it 
it does not matter what he calls himself; if he has the teacher's gift, 
then, indeed, even through the so-called dry bones of this Cowper- 
Templeism he can impart to the children who fall under his influ- 
.ence all the elements of sound religion and deep-rooted piety. 

Pledges Kept 

We have kept our pledges. We have secured popular control. 
The right hon. gentleman says, what is the virtue of it if you put 

^all sorts of burdens on the local authority ? So it will. That is the 
look-out of the local authority. I have never known a local 

, authority which despised new duties or shirked new administration. 
We have secured popular control ; we have secured through all the 
villages undenominational schools for the children of Noncon- 
formists. 

No Injury to the Church. 

Then, it is said, that in doing this you have inflicted grievous 
wrong and injury on the Church of England. I do not believe it. 
I should be very sorry if I thought that any action or word of mine 
had done any harm to the Church of England as a spiritual body. 
I care nothing for it in any other capacity. I believe that this Bill, 
, so far from doing it any harm, as a spiritual organisation, will re- 
move and disperse a black cloud of suspicion and dislike, which 
'for 200 years and more has hung over it in the matter of education. 

• 
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So fax from €oing injury to the Church of England, this Bill, if 
preperly carried out, if due effect is given to its provisions, will 
strengthen the Church of England and make it far more popular 
in the country districts than it has been in the past, and relieve 
it from a cloud of suspicion, dislike, and sometimes, I am afraid, 
of actual hatred. I therefore claim that this Bill will not sub- 
stantially injure the Church of England. 

What the Bill does for the Church. 

It will secure, in the first place, where the schools are taken 
over, their catechetical teaching, the rent for their premises, which 
will enable them to obtain, if necessary, such outside assistance 
as they require. They may give it in the school, or under Clause 6 
they may give it in the church. They may take away the child 
altogether during the three-quarters of an hour of instruction. This 
freedom will be restored to them, the power and the control of the 
■clergy, the loss of which they resented so bitterly in 1902 when 
it was taken from them, will to some considerable extent be restored 
to them. I say that as a spiritual instrument their position, so far 
from being worse, will be better under the provisions of this Bill. 
Perhaps it is better they should not know the feelings entertained 
towards the Church of England by many a poor Primitive 
Methodist and Nonconformist. These things cannot go on during 
long years of dominancy, handed down from father to son. {Loud 
cheers and a laugh.) Oh, yes; it is easy to laugh and sneer. I have 
not ^ent my life among Nonconformists for nothing. The domin- 
acy which the Church of England has exercised in the matter of 
education for many a decade this Bill will remove, and it will not 
injure by one jot or tittle the catechetical knowledge or the Prayer 
Book knowledge of any child of future days. I say to the lovers 
of education and to the lovers of religion that I believe that this 
Bill will aid and abet both these great causes. 

The Bill "Goes Elsewhere." 

The Bill leaves us to-night. It goes elsewhere. Many have 
spoken of what is going to happen elsewhere. I have no such know- 
ledge. I indulge in no speculation on the subject. Their responsi- 
bility rests with them, and with them alone. They can do what- 
ever they choose to this Bill. In parting with the Bill I have to 
thank the House for the great kindness and invariable courtesy 
with which they have received me, inexperienced in these matters, 
from first to last. I am not sorry that my first efforts in trying to 
pass a Bill through this House should have been with one con- 
nected with a subject which, after all, whatever our opinions may 
be, goes deep down into the very vitals of the future of our people. 
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Tariff Reform & 
THE Unemployed. 



The "only way" no way at all. 



Mr. Chamberlain and his friends go about the 
oountrj saying that Protection (or Tariff Eeform, as 
they call it) is a osrtaln cure for Unemployment 

At Bristol, on November 21«t, 1906, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: — 



*' There is only one way of dealing with 
the want of employment, and that is the way 
that Tariff Beformers propose to you.'' 



And Lord Ridley (Chairman of the Tariff Reform 
League), speaking at Edinburgh on November 7th, 
1906, said:— 



''We are told that since Mr. Chamberlain 
started his campaign everything has gone 
against him. WHAT ABOUT THE UN- 
EMPLOYED f 



Now, k is nothing less than 

A Cruel Shame 

that the misery of the unemployed should be used 
in this way for mere party purposes, and hopes 
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•roused that oan never be raallsed. The simple 

truth, of course, is that 

Protection is No Remedy 

for Unemployment. To listen to Mr. Chamberlain 
you would think there were no Unemployed in 
Protected countries. But what are the facts! 

armtkt Britain During the ^^ Hungry 
FoHlms^ 

It is usually easy to answer the Protectionist Mr. 
Chamberlain of to-day by the Free Trade Mr. 
Chamberlain of 20 years ago. But in this case we 
don't need to go so far back. Speaking of England 
in the old Protectionist days, he said at Bristol, on 
November 21st, 1905:— 



*^The difBlcnlties of these times were due, 
not, as is generally supposed, to the coit of 
food. ... It was caused by THE WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT.'' 



Th9 ProimGilonlst Unltmd Siaimsm 

The following passages are taken from a book 
on ** Poverty " (in the United States), by Mr. Boberb 
Hunter, who has made a close study of the subject : — 

** The causes of unemployment appear to be more 
active in the United States than in England.'' « « . 

<< In the census of 1900 the number found to be unemployed 
at some time during the year was 5,4»68,964f, or 22-8 per cent, ol^v.^ 
all the workers over ten years of age, engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. Thirty-nine per cent, of the male workers unemployed, or { 
2,069,546 persons, were idle from four to six months of the year. \ 
These figures are for the country as a whole, and for all industriesi i 

including agriculture. In manufacturing alone the unemploy« y 
ment rose to 27*2 per cent of all the workers. 
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There are probably, in fairly prosperous years, no 
less than 10,000,000 persons in poverty; that is to 
say, under-fed, under-clothed, and poorly housed. Of 
these, about 4,000,000 persons are publie paupers. 
Over 2,000,000 working men are unemployed from 
four to six months of the year.'' . • • 

In the winter of 1903-4 American workmen were 
diemiseed by the thousand for want of employment 
in the iron trades (thousands of furnaces being shut 
down) and on the railways. 

ProiBGiionisi aermauym 

Here is an extract from a recent German book :— * 
" In Berlin and district the metal-workers amounted to about 
72,000, of which the greater part worked short time, 
Compared with October, 1900, from 18,000 to 19,000 fewer 
were employed. In Madgeburg, of 15,000 metal-worken the 
larger number were on short time. Discharges were 
continually reported, and in January the number of un- 
employed amounted to 2,000. Town after town is 
represented in this way. In Barmen and Elberfeld 1,800 
out of 4,000 worked reduced hours. Altogether 400 
to 600 were without employment/' ^ 

The Leipzig Factory Inspector reported (1902) : — 
'' The economic conditioni of the workers have not improved 
during the past year, since the incomes of many workpeople have 
undergone a further diminution, partly owing to a reduction 
of wages and partly owing to a curtailment of the 
hours of WOrk| and since the prices of the most important 
articles of food have increased. The endeavour to economise 
«hows itself in the diminution of the consumption of meat, 
«nd the LABGEB DEMAND FOB HOBSEFLESH.'' 

ProimGilonlst FrauGBm 

In the years 1899 to 1903 the figures published 
erery month by the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade show that amongst the skilled worker the 
numlber per 100 of the Unemployed In Protectionist 
Franoe was over TWICE as great as In Free 
Trade Great Britain. 
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These facts (and they are only samples — innumer- 
able others might be given) prove beyond doubt that 
iiot only is Protection not the "only way" (as Mr, 
Chamberlain says) of dealing with Unemployment, 
but that it 

Is not a way at all! 

When, therefore, Tariflf Reformers epeak as they do^. 
it is plain they are only trading on the miaory of th» 
Unomployed and seaking to gain votes for Protection. 
Notice particularly that when they are frank the^ 
question of employment becomes, in their scheme ^ 
a mere '*sido issue," Lord Eidley (in the Edinburgl^ 
speech we have already quoted) said : — 



-'After all^ thii question of the definite 
prosperity of the working-man, important as 
it is, compared with the development of the 
lEmpire, is comparatively a SIDE ISSFE/' 



Everyone knows that unemployment is the result 
not of one cause but of many- Its remedy, therefore, 
must be sought in many directions, and anyone wha 
asserts that there is but one cure for it is NO BETTER 
THAN A aiTACK 

When yoy hear Tory tall talk about 
the Emplrei remember that they think 
YOUR prosperity only a ''SIDE ISSUE.'^ 
Remember John Brlg^ht once said :— 

*' Crowns, coronets, mitres, military display, th^ 
pomp of war, wide eolonies and a huge Empire are, 
in my view, all trifles light as air, and not worth 
considering, unless you have with them a fair share^ 
of comfort, contentment, and happiness among the 
great body of the people." 
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SOME TRUTHS ABOUT 
THE ALIENS ACT. 



TORIES AND THE ALIENS QUESTION. 



(1) 1895.— The Tories declared the Aliens question to be one of " PBESS- 
ING IMPOBTANGEi" and pledged themselves to introduce an Aliens Bill. 

(2) 1895-1901.-THEY DID NOTHING ! 

(3) 1902. — They appointed a Commission to enquire into the question— that 
is to say, to find out the facts about a subject that seven years earlier they 
had professed to know so much about as to declare that it was of ''pressing 
importance" I 

(4) 1904. — They introduced - NINE YEAES AFTEE THEIE 
PROMISE— a Bill about which they were so little in earnest that they sent 
it to a Standing Committee— a certain way of ensuring the defeat of a 
controversial measure. 

(5) 1906.— They brought in and passed a second Bill, which proves that they 
could have passed the 1904 Bill had they wished. But then they set a hi^di 
value on the subject FOR ELECTIONEERING PURPOSES. In 1904 it 
would have been wasted from this point of view, whereas in 1905 the General 
Election was bound to be near ! 

All this proves beyond question that THE TORIES THEMSELVES 
NEVER REALLT BELIEVED that the question was of "pressing 
importanee," and it is only natural that 

THE ACT §S A SHAM, 

That this is a fact is plainl^r proved by the following ADHISSIONS 
made by the Prime Minister himself, and Mr. Akers-Donglas, who had 
eharge of the measure : — 

(1) THE ACT KEEPS OUT ONLT A ''SMALL NUMBER" OF 
ALIENS. 
Mr. Balfour said (July 10th, 1905) : 

'< Let the House remember that the GREAT MASS of alien immi- 
grants was NOT TOUGHED by the Bill at all. Those who were 
KEPT OUT were BUT A SMALL NUMBER . . ." 
(3) THE ACT DOES NOT EVEN KEEP OUT ALL CRIMINAL 
ALIENS. 
Mr. AkersDouglas said (July 19th, 1905) : 

*'It had been arfued that it might be possible for criminals who 
conld pay a higher fare for their sea route to come to this country 
in spite of the Bill. THAT WAS PERFECTLY TRUE.'' 

(8) THE ACT DOES NOT "PROTECT" THE BRITISH WORK- 
MAN FROM ALIEN COMPETITION. 

Mr. Chamberlain said (May 2nd, 1905) : 

''The principal reason why this Bill is brought on and why it is 
supported by all of us is because it is an effort to protect the working 
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classes of this country against the labour, the under-paid labour, of A 
class of immigrants sent here . . ." 

But Mr. Balfour thus summarily disposed of this assertion (July 18th, 

" The Bill had been most unjustly denounced as a protective Bill. It 
did not touch the question of protection one way or the other." 

And Mr. Akers-Douglas said : 

" There was no desire to keep out any Alien who would be able 
to maintain himself and live up to the public health requirements! 

simply because he might compete with the labourers of this 
country.*' 

These admissions absolutely KNOCX THE BOTTOM out of the 
claims made for the Act by Tory orators. 

It niust never be for^tten. too, that the Bill of 19C4, the Act of 1905, and 
the agitation from which they sprang, are based on figures that are ORO- 
TESaUELY EXAGGERATED. Mr. Akers-Douglas, with the grossest 
carelessness and ignorance, misled the House and country when introducing 
the Bill of 1904 by saying that 76,000 or 80,000 aliens came to Great Britain 
every year. He had subsequently to admit and apologise for his " obvioua 
inaccuracy" in having forgotten to divide (as he ought) these figures 
by 10, but he, other Tory speakers, and the Tory Press, continued to use these 
figures^ not only then but in 1905 as well I Comment is needless. 

ORiMiNAL AUENS, 

It is sometimes stated the Liberals objected to keeping out Criminal Aliens. 
THIS IS FALSE. On the contrary, when the Bill of 1904 was lost, the 
Liberals pressed the Tories to pass the part dealing with Criminal Aliens, but 
they would not. And when, afterwards, another Bill, backed by two Liberal 
members, was brought in to deal with these, it was lost because a Tory 
member objected to it. NO LIBEBAL OBJECTED- 

As we have seen, the Act is designed to keep out NOT ALL Criminal 
Aliens, but ONLY THOSE WHO AEE POOE. LIBERALS moved 
amendments that would have KEPT OUT RICH CRIHINAL ALIENS 
as well. But they were DEFEATED BY THE TORIES. 

POINTS FOR WCRKiMO'MEM. ^ 



(1) The TORIES TWICE DEFEATED a proposal to exclude 
BLACKLEO Aliens. 

(2) The TORIES DEFEATED a proposal that one member of each 
Immigration Board should be a working man. 

(3) No Labour Member voted for ithe Aliens Act— several of them 
Bpoke against it. 

(4) What Mr. John Bums said of the Bill of 1904 is equally true of the Act 
of 1905 -that it was only brought in for show, and that it is 

"A SHOP-FRONT WINDOW AOT." 
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DON'T WORRY YOURSELF 

Over the puzzle whether 
Mr. Balfour is a Chamberlainite 



or 



Mr. Chamberlain a Balfourite; 




It's enough for you that they are 
both Linked Together 

AGAINS T FREE T RADE, 

Don't forget that whether the Tory oandidate 
oalls himself a Baifourite or a Chamberlainite 

THE ONLY WAY 

to support Free Trade and no Proteotive Taxes 

on Food is to 

VOTE LIBERAL. 
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HIRD TIMI 



I 

!! 



In 1895 the Tories promised OLD AGE PENSIONS and 
got a lai'ge majority in the House of Commons. 

WHEBE ARE THOSE OLD ACE PENSIONS? 



In 1900 the Tories went to the Country on the Khaki 
issue. They again got a lar^e majoritv, with which thev have 
done all manner of things YOU did not WANT or APPROVE. 

Pid YOU know or think in 1900 that you were voting 
for THE EDUCATION AND LICENSING ACTS, for 
SNUBBING THE VOLUNTEERS and for CHINESE 
LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA? 






A third time the Tories want your VOTE — this time on 
[the cry of " NO HOME RULE." 

DONT LET THEM CULL YOU AGAIN. 

This cry is intended to take your attention off the issue 
of FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION and off the Black 
Eecord of TEN YEARS OF TORYISM. 



Bat haven't you had enough of 

Mr. BALFOUR'S GOVERNMENT 

AND 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN'S PROMISES? 

If so - - VOTE LIBERAL! 
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WHA THA VE LIBERALS 
DOME FOR LABOUR 7 



For praotioally the last 20 years the Liberals have 
been out of power. It is a lonff time, therefore, since 
they have had the chanoe of doing anything for 
Labour— so long^that people sometimes forget thB 
splendid sorvloes thai LltBrais have ren" 
aeredto Labour whenever they have had the chance, 
and ask, **What have Liberals done for Labour?" 

The truth is that Liberals have done so much for 
Labour that it is very difllcult (especially in a leaflet) to 
answer the question. Here are some FACTS of a 
general nature tbat wHl give you some idea of what 
the working classes owe to LIberallsmm 

1. I4IBERALQ GAVE THE WORKERS THE VOTE. 
There have been three Reform Acts (1882, 1867, and 
1884), and all were the work of; and were carried by, 
Liberals. Kow, the Vote Is the great Instrument 
of all Reform, and it cannot be denied that // was 
the Liberals who, believing in the right of the 
workers to have it, put It Into their handsm That 
really covers everything. The great period of Reforms 
for the benefit of the working classes began only after 
1838. 

8. LIBEiiALS HAVE ORIGINATED ALL THE 
GREAT REFORMS WHIOH HAVE DIRECTLY 
BENEFITED THE WORKING GLASSES. This is true 
even when (as in the Repeal of the Oorn Laws and 
Free Eduoatton) the measures were finally brought in 
by the Tories. In both these cases the Reform was the 
result of long rears of agitation by Liberals, and by 
Liberals only, and in both it was only carried 
by Liberal votesm 

a THE FIRST STARTING-POINTS IN WORKING 
CLASS LEGISLATION HAVE BEEN LIBERAL 
MEASURES. In itU the more important branches of 
wwking-clasB legislation the honour of having 
taken the first step and. passed the first measure 
belongs to the Liberals. It would be difflctUt to 
name any questions of greater iniportance to tha 
workers than (1> the Regulation of Factory Labour, 
(2) Nationalr^ Education, (3) The Legalizing of 
Trade Unions, and (4) Workmen's Compensation. Well, 
M was the Liberals who passed the Factory 
Mot of 1833, and by so doing gave the greatest 
impetus to we movement (the leader was LoM 
ShaftesJiury, a 1*ry, buthe admitted that he would'have 



been powerless but for tlie support of Hadicals and 
Nationalists). It wms the Liberals win aassBil 
ihB Education Act of 1870, whicli estabiislied a 
National system of Elementary Education. §i was 
ihs LIbsrals who passed ihe Trade Union Aot 
of 1871, the great Oliarter of Trade Unionism. H 
was ihe Liberals who passed ihe Employers^ 
Liability Aot of 1880, whioh partially abolished 
the doc&ine of "common employment,* the great 
barrier to Workmen's Compensation. 

The all-important thing to note and to realize is 
that In every ease these measures were 
either the first of their kinder the first that 
really oountedm They have consequently formed 
the foundation for all later legislation on the 
same subjects, which has simply consisted in the 
development and farther application of the principles 
contained in them. The great thing In politics 
Is to get principles recognlxed and embodied 
In lawsm In the cases given above (and they are 
only samples) that Is the service that Liberals 
have rendered to Lahourm When you think of 
the importance of the subjects you will agree" that It 
Is Impossible to over-estimate the greatness 
of the servloom 

4. LIBERALS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SPECIALLY 
IDENTIFIED WITH MEASURES THAT HAVE 
LIGHTENED THE BURDENS OP LIPE TO THE 
WORKERS. The Liberal movement for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws ended in the triumph of Free Trade,which, 
more than anv other single measure, has been the 
cause of Working-Class Prosperity, But the step 
gained in 1846 was only the first of a long series 
of reductions of taxation that Liberals suc^ 
cessfully carried cutm Between 1868 and 1866 
they remitted taxes amounting to no less than 13 
millions. Among the articles on which duties were 
reduced were tea (fSrom 2/8 to 6d, per lb.), sugar and 
coffee, wliile among those abolished were the duties 
on Corn, Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Soap. It Is un- 
necessary to point out how much this has meant 
for the well-belnu of the working classesm 
The Liberals, too, abolished the Window Tax (t8llil\ 
the Tax on Newspapers (1866), and the Paper DuJy 
(1861), thanks to which every working man can have 
his cheap newspaper. Two other things that Itatrd 
proved a great boon to the workers may alsa be 
mentioned here:— Penny Postage (1839) and the Bast 
Office Savings Bank (1861)— both established by the 
Liberals. 

With all tlBose facts In udmd you must 
agree that It Is hardly too much ie say mat 
the measure of nolltloal and Industrial free-' 
dom, and of social wdl-helng mndpros^f4iy 



4hmi the working classes enjoy to-day Is due, 
direeily or Indlraoily^ to the Uberaism 

LIBERALS AND LABOUR, 1892-1895. 

The Liberals were last in office from 1892 to 1895. 
They had a small majority in the House of Commons 
and a small minority in the House of Lords. Though 
In office, they had hut little power. Yet they suo^ 
eeedea, in this short time and undei^ these difficult 
conditions, In doing exoellent service for the 
workers both In Improving the comlltlohs of 
iheir Imbour and In lightening their hurdensm 

(1) The Liberals passed the Railway Sor^ 
vants' Act of 1893, which empowered the Board 
of Trade to compel the Railway Companies to bring 
the hours of work of their servants within reasonable 
limits. 

(2) The Liberals passed the Factcrles and 
Werksheps Act cf I89B, by which the lives and 
limbs of the workers were rendered additionally safe. 

<8) The Liberals carried thrcugh Sir 
William Hmrecmrt^s great Demceratic Budget 
cf 1B94, whi(A by placing more of the burden of 
taxation on those best able to bear it, has increased 
the annual uicome of the Country by 4 millions. 

<4) The Liberals passed the Eguallxatlen 
of Rates Act cf 1894, which relieved the burden 
of taxation in all t)ie poorer parts of London. 

All this they actually did. But they tried to do 
more. The Liberals hrcught In the tmplcyers' 
Liability BUI of 1894, wMoh would have abolished 
entirely the doctrine of ^common employment'' and 
^contracting out,'' and which would have extended 
the power to get compensation to (amongst others) 
seamen and agricultural labourers. The BUI had to 
be abandoned owing tc the Lards ^ amend" 
meats which rendered It wcrthlessm 

LIBERALS AND LABOUR SINCE 1895. 

For 10 years, since 1806, the Liberals have been 
out of power. They have, therefore, been unable (so 
fiEur as carrying laws is concerned) to do anything for 
Labour. But during all these years, and in the fieice 
of huge majorities against them, they have prcved 
true to the great reeerd cf their party In the 
service cf Labcur, and have thus shown that 
they may be trusted greatly to add to that 
record now they are In pcwer ence morcm 
Here are two illustrations (the number might be 
indefinitely increased) of the attitude of Liberals 
during these 10 years towards the interests of the 



workers—bofh relatingr to matters of vital importance 
to Labour. 



1. Ubm^mis amit iko Wmrkmoif^s Gompem" 
' smtlon Aot mf t807^ The Liberals proposed numy 

amendments in order to bring tbe Bill up to the 
standard of the liiberal Bill of 1894> and thns make 
the Bill one of real value to the wotking classes. 
The followingr are a few of the bBn^flts which thB 
Uhorals iHod to sboupb for the workers f— 
(1.) To soGuro Gom/fonsotlon for fmfaHos 
to MooHhrn 

(2.) To ihchtdo All TraOoa on0 Work^ 
shopsm 

(3.) To BhoUsh omfUroly iho aooiNmo of 
^^oommon employ monim^^ 
(4.) To Inolmtio Soomonm 

2. Llborols ontl iho Logol Position of Trsdo 
Unlonsm In 1903, 1904 and 1905, Bills were brought 
in to restore to Trade Unions the legal position they en- 
Joyed lip to the time of the Taff Vale and oth^ decisions. 
These Bills were approved by the Trades-Union Con- 
gress Parliamentary Ckmunittee, and, to peove how 
omtlroly tho Uborals^ aro with iho workors la 
this dontaifilp two &ots alone need be irtated— 
(1) Of throe Bllisp two wore latrotlaood by 
Liberal members, and (2) Mo Liberal member 
has ever voted agalmst any o^ tb^ Bl^m 

This, then^ in outline, is the answer te tSie question, 
" What have Liberals done for Labour ? '^ Hany reforms 
closely aflbcting the lives of the workers, (such as 
Tmni)erance, Land, and Miners' quastloiis) tbat the 
Liberals have fought for and carried thnmgh, have not 
even been mentioned, and a long list of Liberal 
measures of all kinds in the interests of the workers 
could be given. Bmt the great, essential foots 
of the Liberal Reoord la regard to Labour 
have been staiedf and they form a at^ffhdont 
answer to the gueatfoam 

The successors to-day of the men who made this 
reccard and built up this tradition of service for the 
great masses of the people are men of the 
same spirit and the same pur/MSOm . 

Liberals say with JOHN BRIGHT i- 

** CnywnSf coronets, mitres^ nUUtary display, 
the pomp of war, wide colonies, and a huae 
JBmpire, are^ i/n my view, all trifles light asavi\ 
and not worth considering ^ utdess you hcude with 
them a fair shate of comfort, cont^ntmew^ anA 
happiness among the great body of th0 people J^ 

I ■ I I m I I !■ ■ . < ■ ■ ^ i4 I . .- III! I 
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MUST BE TRUE 

Remember thai THE issue upon whieh^ 
you have to vote is 

FREE TRADE ob PROTECTIO'L 



■ ^ ■ 



I WR, CHAMBERLAIN says (December 30th, 1905):— 

''This issue is the greatest, is the hfiost urgent, 

which you will have to deal with at this Election." 

IWR, BALFOUR says (December 29th, 1905):— 

" Fiscal reform is, in my judgment, the first great 
question to which we should address ou|-selves when we return 
to power." 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE says (December 30th, 1905) - 

** The issue of Free Trade or Protection must be a paramount 
factor in the coming Election." 

THE PRIME MINISTER says (December 29th, 1905) :— 

'•The people of these kingdoms are determined that the 
great and overshado^nfing issue which the late Govern- 
ment was responsible for raising shall be settled once for all ; 

and the day is at hand when they will have an opportunity of 
saying whether they are on the side of Free Trade ; and they will 
not be balked of that opportunity." 

This being so, if you do not want 

DEAR FOOD and DEAR GOODS, 

Itfcli to Free Trade 

AND 

¥&TE LIBERAL, 
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GISTRATION of VOTERS 



Xo HouseHol€lex*S9 

Sei?vioe Voters. 



It Is ALWAYS importanu If jqu are entitled to the 
to make certain that your name Is on the Regrister- 
IMPORTANT that you should do so THIS YEAR, even though 

we have just had a General Election. 

Once the List of Voters is made up, your chiiuGe is gone ; NOW i^= 
the time to take care that you do not lose a ^'ote to which yon are 

entitled, through the carelessness of officials or your own 
negligence. 

The country has at last got a LIBERAL GOVERNMENT and 
a LIBERAL HOUSE OF COMMONS, and the most effective way 
of supporting- and strengthening the cause of Liberalism and 
Free Trade is for every Liberal and Free Trader to make sxire 
of Ills vote NOW, How would you like to be without a vot6 
rf, through any unforeseen and unexpected cause, there ^^^ 
a BY-ELECTION in your constituency? 

For all necessary information enquire at once of the LIBERAL 
REGISTRATION AGENT* 



PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS* 

There are THREE ways in whkh residence gives you the 
Parharaeritary vote :— 

I'-AS A JHOUSEHOLnjER, y^*^"'^"*^ *^^'^^ ^""^"^ ^" ^^' ^^'''' 
P^irliaraerjtary BorougTi or THvision for TWELVE MONTHS PRE- 
iff INT THF ISth IIJLY ^^^* may have removed once or oftener, 
but 50 long as eaeS houise oLbupied is within the Borougb or Division, 
ynn are untitled to the franchise *' in succession/' Any person who 
separately occupies pari of a hou-.'it^ (the landhir<l nol residing on Lhf 
premises) is entitled to he registered. 

2, — - e 1 LODG.ER y^^^ must have occupied roonis in the same 
house for twpTve months preceding the 15th of July. The annual value 
uf the roums, unfunushed, is iixed by law at £10, A ^*^(^lij^^^|^^ 
home with his parent.^ may claim, wheu by agreemen&'^^^lllibmaPWeyg^fe 



IS the sole occupant of a room in the bouse, and might, i! he choBC, lock 
it up and prevent any other member of the family from entering^ 
Every man over 21, who has a right to the exclusive use of a room or 
rooms, of the required aonyal value, in his parents' (or any other) housr. 
Bhould therefore claim to be put on the Remster as a Lodger. IN At,. 
( ASi J^GERS MUST CLAm EVEBY YEAB 

S — fBE SERVICE FR/^NCHISE Bank Managers, Schoolmasters, 
Railway Men, Caretakers, Servants, and others who occupy /^J^^^^ /^^ 
houses rent free on their employers' property are entitled to urn 
franchise, provided their employers do not live on the premises. 

TOWN & COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS* 

All persons registered as OCCUPIERS in Divisions 1 and 3 are 
entitled to vote for Town and County Couucils, These are occupiers of 
dweUino- houses or business premises whose names are on Division i 
and occuDiers of premises of less than £\0 annual vii lue, peers, and 
women occupying premises irrespective of annual value whose names are 
on IHvision 3. 

SER¥ICE VOTERS, LODGERS and MARRIED WOMEN are 
not entitled to vote in Council Elections. 

PAROCHIAL ELECTIONS. 

All pei-sons registered either as Parliamentary or County Council 
Electors are entitled to vote for the election of Parish Councils Urban 
District Councils, and Metropolitan Borough Councds. In addition, 
owners of houses and land in the County who are registered as i/ount^ 
voters are entitled tn vote in the parish in which their property is 
sitnated 

On the 1st day of August the Overseers will place 
the Occupiers* List for the coming year on the door of each 
Church, Chapel, Post-Office, and other Public building m the 
Parish. Examine this list, and if your name is not there go at 
once to the Liberal Agent or some other well-known Liberal, 
and get him to tell you how to make your ClaDm to DO 
put on the Register, It will cost you nothing, 
and you should make sure of your right to vote. 

THE LAST DAY FOR HANDING IN CLAIMS to 
the Overseers by Lodgers on last year's List is July 25th; 
and by Occupiers, and Lodgers claiming for the fust time, 
August 20th. 

Look after your Votes, and Vote for the 
Liberal Candidate when you get the Chancr 
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THE EDUCATION BlU 



i8oe. 



ITS MAIN PRINCIPLES. 



1. All Elementary Schools maintained out 

of public funds to be under com- 
plete public management and control. 
Those who provide the money are to 
control its expenditure. 

2. No religious tests for teachers. 

3. In all cases where denominational 
teaching is permitted for children 
whose parents desire it, the cost of 
such teaching to be wholly met by 
the denominationalists themselves. 
No one will be asked to pay a 
farthing, whether out of taxes or 
rates, towards denominational teach- 
ing. 
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4. Religious instruction retained in all 
schools at the option of the local 
authority. All such instruction when 
given out of public funds to be un- 
denominational in character. This 
does NOT mean that it is Noncon- 
formist teaching, but that it is teach 
ing such as is now given in the 
Council Schools (the old Board 
Schools). 

IF YOU APPBOVB OF THESE 
PRINCIPLES AS FAIR TO ALL 
AND INJURIOUS TO NONE, AS 
DOING JUSTICE TO THE CHILD, 
TO THE PARENT, AND TO THE 
CITIZEN, SUPPORT the LIBERAL 

GOVERNMENT WHICH HAS 
INTRODUCED THIS BILL. 

IPablished by the LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT (in connection with the 
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THE EDUCATION BILL 



1906. 



ALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS TO BE UNDER 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL. 



THIS Bill, introduced by Mr. Birrell on behalf of the Liberal 
Government, redeems Liberal pledges by providing that 
henceforth every public elementary school which 
is support^ed by the local education authority is to 
be under complete popular management and control. 

This is secured by Clause i, which says : — 

" On and after the first day of January, 1908, a 
school shall not be recognised as a public elemen- 
tary school unless it is a school provided by the 
local education authority." 

To show how reasonable and inevitable this is, it is only 
rnecessary to quote the following expression of opinion from news- 
papers, all of them opposed to the Government. 

THE TIMES says (April lo, 1906): 

** The last shreds of denominational or clerical management are 
i:hus swept away ; and a great step is taken towards the establish- 
ment of one uniform national system. With this it is useless to 
•quarrel. It was probably inevitable ; and Mr. Birrell was per- 
liaps right in intimating that so long as the dual system 
remained we could have neither peace nor progress.'' 

THE STANDARD says (April 9, 1906) : 

"Unionists must reconcile themselves to two very important 
and very unfortunate reversals of the existing law. In every school 
which receives assistance from local taxation it is certain, in the 
first place, that complete popular control will be established— the 
foundation managers of the Voluntary schools will be swept away. 
Secondly, we may be sure that what are called religious tests for 
teachers will be abolished. It would be useless, in the present 
state of parties at Westminster, to argue either question. Of 
nme-tenths of the members of the Liberal majority 
it may be said that, if their minds were open to con- 
viction on this point, they would have no right to 
*e sittmg in the House of Commons." 
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THE MORNING POST says (AprU lo, 1906) : 

**The other argument of Mr. BirrelFs which must be sorrowfully 
endorsed is one which has been urged in these columns. It was to 
the effect that if men can be said to intend the natural consequences 
of their own action the supporters of the Act of 1902 
must be said to have intended the first clause of the 
Bill of 1906, providing that no school shall be recognised as a 
public elementary school unless it is a school provided by the local 
authority." 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST says (April 9, 1906) : 

" The Oovemment could not by any possibility avoid 
giving complete public control of all rate-aided ele- 
mentary schools and tbjrowing the teaching profession 
open to all, irrespective of religious belief. Their pledges 
to the electors, and we think the verdict given at the polls^ 
demanded this as a minimum. No one, therefore, can be in the 
least surprised that the Government have so far modified the Act of 
1902 as to bring all non-provided schools under the control of 
popularly-elected bodies, and have abolished the religious tests or 
teachers employed in those schools. Nor would it be anything but 
futile to attempt to upset these provisions of the 
Bill. Whether they be just or unjust to Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics, it has to be recognised as an incontrovertible fact that 
these changes will be made. It is only like beating the wind to 
protest." 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says (April 10, 1906) : 

'^Popular control of all schools supported by the 
community has become incYitable whether we like 
it or not, and it is exceedingly difficult to see how that control 
could be reconciled with leaving the appointment of teachers to 
other hands than those of the popular authority. At all events, 
these are matters of principle as to which the voice of the present 
overwhelming majority at Westminster is certain, and we must 
face that fact squarely." 

SUPPORT A BILL WHICH GIVES US FOR 
THE FIRST TIME A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATIOli, IN WHICH ALL 
SCHOOLS ARE UNDER PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
AND CONTROL, WITH NO RELIGIOUS TESTS 
FOR TEACHERS. 
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The Education Bill, 1906. 



"COWPER-TEMPLE TEAGHINC." 



What is COWPER-TEMPLE TEACHING? 

It is the religious instruction, based on the Bible, 
which is now being given in nearly every Council School 
(formerly Board School). No ^^ catechism or reli- 
gious formulary'' must be taught '* which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination/' 

It is objected that this is ^^Nonconformist 
religious teaching." 

This is NOT TRUE. 

Kead what MR. BIRRELL said in introducing 
the Bill (April 10th) :— 

"Some time ago Sir William Portal sent me the following 
letter : — * As vice-chairman of the Hampshire County Council, I 
venture to lay before you the course adopted by us in dealing with 
the religious question in our provided or council schools. In the 
year 1904, as for many years previously, we were especially 
fortunate in having so wise and able an administrator as the late 
Lord Northbrook as chairman of the county council ; and it was 
my privilege as vice-chairman to be associated with him in the 
measures that were taken in regard to this matter. A carefully 
selected special committee was appointed for the purpose of 
recommending to the education committee a religious syllabus for 
our council schools. It consisted of seven persons — namely, a 
member of the county council as chairman^ tw9 
clergymen of the Church of England, two Noncon- 
formists, a Roman Catholic priest, and a lady who 
took much interest in the subject. In the opinion of 
many the prospect of agreement in such a committee was smalL 
The committee, however, was unanimous in approving and recomr 
mendinji: (1) regulations as to religious instruction in the councU 
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schools; (f) a form of prayer to be used both morning and 
evening ; (3) hymns for daily use. These recommendations were 
submitted to 'our education committee, conaifc;ting of 50 persons, 
the lar;^e majority of whom were members of the Church of 
England ; and the recommendations w^re unanimously 
approved by then before th^ir final submission to the coanty 
council. The council was equally unanimous in their 
approval ; and the syllabus was forthwith adopted in the council 
schools of Hampshire.' Sir William Portal adds: 'You maybe 
pleased tio l«arp*hovv harmoniously and- unanimously the question 
of religious teaching, so far as council schools are concerned, has 
been dealt with in Hampshire.' What is true of Hampshire is 
true, I think, of all the syllabuses under all the educational 
authorities. They are not the work of Nonconformists. 
They are the work of good and pious men of every 
creed, who have done their best, and what is more 
have done it— as we have not been able to do in this 
Houso— successfully; and have secured, as in Hamp- 
shire, harmonious relations throughout the whole 
country." 

•Thchumou^ et the^ thing is that MR. COWPER- 
TEMPLE was a Churchman, and that the Clause in. 
the Act of 1870 which bears his name was strongly 
resented and resisted by the Nonconformists at 
that time. 

Sir William Anson, the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Board of Education in the late Tory Government 
and a strong Churchman, said that **he cordially 
admitted his SATISFACTION at the retention In 
all schools of what was called SIMPLE BIBLE 
TEACHING." 

Don'i bellove mnyono who iHea io 
make you believe thai the iemohlng 
In the Council Schools Is correctly 
described as Monoonformlst teach I ng. 
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*^ Liberal Magarine" Extra, 

THE CASE FOR 
ONE MAN, ONE VOTE. 



The mischief in our electoral machinery which 
Liberals seek to remove by the adoption of the princtiple 
of One Man, One Vote is that of plural voting : this 
mischief the Liberal Government now proposes to get 
rid of in a Bill introduced by Mr. Harcjourt. When 
at a General Election the electorate of the United 
Kingdom elect Members who together make up the 
Commons House of Parliament any one individual may 
exercise the franchise in any and every constituency in 
which he is upon the register. He may not vote more than 
once in any one constituency, but there is no theoretical 
limit to the number of constituencies in which he may 
vote. There are tens of thousands of citizens accord- 
ingly who have two or more votes, whilst Mr. Chamber- 
lain once referred to a "reverend pluralist" whose name 
was to be found on twenty-three electoral registers. 

The Liberal party holds that plural voting is incon- 
sistent with really popular government, and that no one 
man ought to be allowed to give more than one vote at 
one election. It will be convenient in the first place to 
state the law which makes the plural voter a possibility. 
Broadly speaking, there are two classes who are given 
a vote by existing laws— (a) the homeholder, (ft) the owner 
of property. Since there is no difficulty in being a 
householder in one constituency and owning property 
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in a second, or indeed in any number of other constitu- 
encies, it is clear how the plural voter com^s into 
existence. Save in exceptional cases (which need not 
be here considered) the property owner gets a vote for 
a county division, but not for a borough. The general 
rule is that if a man owns property he has a vote for 
the county division in which it is geographically situate, 
except that when it is also in a Parliamentary borou^ 
and he resides on it he gets a borough vote only. We 
take a concrete instance to show what we mean. The 
Parliamentary borough of Plymouth is geographically 
[situate in the Tavistock Division of Devon. A man 
owning a house in Plymouth has a vote for the Tavis- 
tock Division, provided he does not reside in it. His 
tenant in that case gets the borough vote. But if he 
occupies he loses the county vote, and becomes a 
borough voter in Plymouth. If, however, he owns 
(say) two houses, living in one and letting the other, 
he gets two votes — one for the county and one for the 
borough. Or if he owns one house and rents another 
in which he lives he gets his two votes. There aue 
four Pariiamentary Boroughs (Bristol, Exeter, Norwich 
and Nottingham) in which, being cities and counties in 
themselves, the owners can vote for the city, but these 
sxceptions do not materially affect our " case," unless, 
perhaps, inferentially they strengthen our argument. 

The result is that there are two classes of plural 
voters — (a) the outvote)* who resides outside the con- 
stituency altogether, and (b) the borough p7*ope9'tpoumer, 
whose residence is geographically situate within the 
constituency. In the case we have taken, the outvoters 
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would be owners of property in the Tavistock Division 
living in London, or anywhere outside the division, 
and the borough pi^qperty owners would be those living 
in Plymouth and Devonport. It is a mistake to use 
the word " outvoter " if it is imagined that it includes 
all kinds of plural voters. The word suggests someone 
who comes from a distance in order to record his vote, 
but as a fact the borough property owner who has.a 
county vote votes at a polling booth in the borough — 
very often at the same booth in the same place as 
he has used a day or so previously for recording his 
borough vote. 

We give overleaf some statistics (for which we are 
indebted to the kindness of Liberal agents in various 
parts of the country) which show the very large 
number of plural voters in county divisions containing 
Parliamentaipy boroughs. The figures — which, it may 
be noted, appear in no official return, though they may 
be relied upon as being entirely accurate — speak for 
themselves. They relate, it should be noted, to the 
year 1903. To take only one instance, it will be 
noticed that in that year 1,344 persons who had 
votes in Preston had also votes in the Blackpool Divi- 
sion of Lancashire, or over 7 per cent, of the total 
electorate. In addition there were also 829 persons 
who owned property in the division, but resided some- 
where altogether outside it — where they would nearly 
all have a vote. At a minimum estimate, therefore, 
there were 2,000 voters in the division who had votes 
elsewhere in other constituencies. 
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STATISTICS, SHOWING THE NUMBER OF VOTERS 
BOTH IN A COUNTY DIVISION AND AN ADJOINING 
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IN CERTAIN CONSTITUENCIES WHO HAVE VOTES 
PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGH. 
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The only intelligible defence made for the per- 
petuation of the plural vote is that a person owning 
property is rightly entitled to a larger share in the 
government of the country than his fellow citizens. 
Even if the general proposition were true there would 
be no need so to arrange the law as to give special 
advantages to "property, property, property." Every- 
body knows that property has far too much weight, 
and even with universal suffrage there would be little 
danger of the propertied classes not being able to exert 
an influence in electoral matters out of all proportion 
to their numbers. But if the idea is that property 
ought to get special consideration, what could be more 
absurdly anomalous than the present system ? A owns 
half a county constituency and resides in it ; he has one 
vote and one vote only, B owns a tenth of the amount 
of land in twenty different constituencies, on none of 
which he resides ; he has twenty-one votes — twenty for 
his property, one for his residence. B has twenty-one 
times the voting power of A. , though his " stake in the 
country," as evidenced by the land he owns, is only 
one-tenth of A 's. The true doctrine on the matter has 
been stated by Mr, Chamberlain in words which we 
quote, not to reproach their author (long past praying 
for in these matters) but because they cannot be 
bettered : — 

' " I am in favour of the principle of One Man, One Vote, and I 
object altogether to the plural representaiioii of pi^opertj. I will take 
my own case. I am a terrible example. I have three votes for as 
many borough constituencies, and I have three votes for as many 
county constituencies. ... I use them on the right side, but I 
know many of my friends who have ten or twelve, and I have heard •f 
one reverend pluralist who has twenty-three. I consider that an 
anomaly, altogether inconsistent with the principle upon which we 
stand. That principle is that very householder, at all events, has an 
equal stake in the good government of the country, and his life, his 
happiness, his property, all depend upon legislation which he is equally 
entitled with everyone else to assist in framing. If we are to make a 
distinction, I am not quite certain, whether it is not the poor man who 
ought to have more votes than the rich one. For, after all, his 
interests are more direct than the rich man's, and if you have bad 
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legislation it may lessen the income of the one but it may destroy 
altogether the means of subsistence of the other." — (Birmingham^ 
January 29<A, 1885.) 

[It may be noted in passing that on May 2nd, 1906, Mr. 
. Chamberlain voted against the Plural Voting Abolition 
Bill.] It is often impossible to find out what the 
country really wants, since the voice of the nation is 
obscured by persons voting two, three, or even twenty 
times. That this is so has already been recognised in 
many directions. The principle of " One Man, One 
Vote" is already applied to County, Borough, and 
Urban and Rural District Elections. The case for 
applying it to the election of the House of Commons is 
even stronger, the more particularly as that House is 
primarily elected for matters of Imperial and National, 
rather than local, concern. No reason can be found 
why, in an appeal to the country on Home Rule, the 
South African settlement, or Free Trade, a man should 
be allowed to have two votes merely because he lives in 
Chelsea and has property in Cornwall. 

Some Tories feel that on its merits the case for *' One 
Man, One Vote " is overwhelming and cannot be resisted, 
but they allege that it ought not to be adopted except 
along with " One Vote, One Value." Now Liberals would 
be delighted with an equitable Redistribution Bill, 
which would get rid of the undoubted anomalies at 
present existing. Both from the point of view of 
principle and of party advantage nothing would be 
more agreeable to Liberals. But everyone knows that 
a Redistribution Bill is a very big business, and there 
is no sort of reason why the abolition of plural voting 
should be postponed until Redistribution can be tackled. 
It is quite true that the number of effective voters will be 
decreased by ** One Man, One Vote," but it is forgotten 
that the basis taken hitherto has been population. The 
result of this is that where there are a large number of 
plural voters the number of electors is far above the 
average — that is to say the adoption of" One Man, One 
Vote " would materially decrease the anomalies of the 
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existing arrangement of constituencies, since its result 
would ordinarily be to decrease those very electorates 
which ought to be reduced. It is not pretended that 
these anomalies would be got rid of, but so far from 
being intensified they would be diminished. , 

The only other argument (if it can be so dignified) 
against " One Man, One Vote " is that it is a mere device 
to secure better electoral results for the Liberal party. 
This is open to the obvious rejoinder that those who 
resist it only do so bscause they are concerned to secure 
better electoral results for the Unionist party. We 
have seen it stated, both by Liberals and by Unionists, 
that ** One Man, One Vote '' would have no appreciable 
effect on party representation. It is only fair to say 
that we believe that to be wholly untrue. Those who 
are in the best position to know do think that Registra- 
tion Reform — even if it meant manhood suffrage — would 
make little difference to the party complexion of the 
House of Commons, but it is absolutely certain that in 
very many county constituencies the balancing factor is 
the plural voters who have also votes elsewhere. The 
majority of these are in most cases Unionist, and it is 
inequitable that Liberalism should not only have to 
reckon with the permanent hostility of a Tory House 
of Lords but also be unfairly handicapped in seeking to 
secure its legitimate share of representation in the 
House of Commons. 



[Eeprinted from the Liberal Magazine for Marchy 1906. 
Yearly subscription {beginning at any time) 5s., post free. 
Published by the Liberal Publication Department^ 42, Parliament 
Street, S.W,] 
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THE EDU CATION BI LL, 1906. 

CHURCH OPINION IN ITS FAVOUR. 



The Bishops are not the Church, and loud as their 
" sound and fury" against the Education Bill have been, their 
▼few is very far from being that of the Church as a whole. 
The voice of reason has not been silenced in the Church. 
There are many prominent and influential clergymen who 
recognise and accept the essential factors of the case, and 
regard the Bill sympathetically and reasonably. Many of 
tytum deplore the wholesale denunciation of the Bill in 
which the Bishops have indulged. How far the Bishops are 
from representing and expressing the mind of the whole 
Church is shown by the following selection of statements 
by eminent clergy, which indicate a spirit and attitude 
towards the Bill widely separated from that of the Bishops. 

The Bishop of Hebbford says ; — 

" A great outcry is being raised against the Bill on the ground 
that it proposes to supersede trusts by Act of Parliament, as if this 
were some new form of confiscation or robbery invented by a Radical 
Government. This, however, is anything but accurate and fair. 
Parliament, it should be remembered, as representing the will of the 
nation, is constants interfering with or modifying trusts. . . , 
It seems to be forgotten tiiat the trusts of our schools 
were, in fact, superseded by Mr. Balfour in 1902, and this 
belated attack should have been directed against the Bill 
of the late Government, when they offered us maintenance 
out of the rates, but at the same time altered our original 
trust deeds so that they are no longer operative as before. 
The other outcry which I hold to be particularly mis- 
leading and unfortunate is that which attacks so violently 
the system of Biblical instruction to be given by the teachers 
under the Cowper-Temple clause, which clause, be it remem- 
bered, only declares that no Catechism or other denominational 
formulary shall be used in the school. . . . It is OUr plain 
duty to accept an arrangement which will secure to the 
children this kind of Gospel teaching (t.e., ''unfettered Bible 
teaching") at the hands of responsible and honourable 
teachers. It has been abundantly proved that such an arrangement 
commends itself to the common-sense of the main body of the labour- 
ing classes, and I feel that the wild ecclesiastical outcry which is 
being raised a^inst this teaching of the Bible to be given by the 
r^fular school teachers casts an Undeserved reflection on the 
profession of teachers, and an equally undeserved suspicion 
upon the members of our local education authorities. I 
plead that we Ought to discard this mistrust of the P^oj^I^qI^ 



The Dban of Ripon says : — 

" As a clergyman I thoroughly approve of the Bill as far as it 
has been made known through the excellent speech of Mr. Birrell. . . 
We have the common basis of the religious and moral life 
of our nation in plain Bible teaching for all who will receive it — 
that is, I believe, for nine-tenths of the people. Those who require 
something more can have it, and the adjustment is to be made by 
conferring greater powers on smaller bodies who know the varying 
needs of the localities. If the leaders of religious opinion will act with 
trustfulness and mutual consideration, we have, I think, in this 
Bill, the basis on which the divergences between religious^ 
moral, and secular education may be reconciled, and we can 
then all move together towards the rearing of a better generation of 
Christian Englishmen." . 

The Dean of Carlisle says: — 

^' We must be prepared for one uniform national sjrstem 
of education. . . . And this involves public control, 
the abolition of religious tests for teachers, and the 
extension to all schools of the system of religious instruc- 
tion as laid down in the Act of 1870 for Board schools. 
These are the logical outcome of the demand for and accept- 
ance of rate aid in 1902 by those responsible for the management 
of voluntary schools." 

The Archdeacon of London says : — 

" It is greatly to be hoped that the Bishops, clergy, and Churchmen 
generally, will show good temper over the Education Bill. As SOOn 
as the voluntary schools were placed upon the rates some 
such result as this was inevitable." 

Archdeacon Pelham says : — 

"The Bill declares itself to be on the side of religious 
education, and distinctly refuses to say that the only remedy for 
present difficulties is to banish religious education from the schools." 

Archdeacon Danks says : — 

" Simple Bible-teaching has proved to be no enemy of 
the Churchy but a friend, and thousands of School Board 
children are from choice and conviction Churchmen and Churchwomen 
to-day. . . . There has been loose talk of confiscation as 
applied by the Bill to school buildings. If we still retain the use 
of our buildings on Sundays, Saturdays, and week-day evenings, and 
receive rent for their use at other times by a pubUc body, which 
undertakes all repairs, the word confiscation is a complete 
misnomer. The BUI provides for the teaching of the Bible. 
It is a far better alternative than secularism. It is an 
attempt to settle a bitter and injurious strife between Church and 
Nonconformity. Some of its supposed dangers are illusoi^. 
Some of its concessions are more real than all of us will 
allow." T 
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CAypy Hknslry Hkitson says : — 

** The Goverament are bound to give due practical effect 
to the clearlv avowed requirements of the majority which 
has placed them in power. The Bill must fairly be criticised 
as an attempt to do this. Criticisms which really involve a 
repudiation of the principles of the Bill appear to me beside the 
mark. The true issue is whether on those principles a practicable 
and equitable scheme has been proposed. 

*< I assuredly hold no brief for the Government, but as a 
fair-minded man, examining their proposals with regard to 
the actual circumstances in which we stand, I am bound to 
say that those proposals appear to me fundamentally just 
Where they involve hardship they provide such alleviations 
as the case admits ; where they disallow trust deeds they 
provide for the application of a principle in the treatment of 
the trust funds which is familiar and indeed indispensable, 
unless national self-government is to be altogether stultified. 
It appears to have been the object of the Government to 
minimise actual change, while guarding the fundamental 
principles of the Bill. • . . 

" I cannot see what the denominationalist can fairly ask from the 
State more than a reasonable opportunity to teach his particular 
doctrines to those children whose parents demand such teaching for 
them. To ask more than this is to ask the Government to violate the 
avowed principle of the Bill. As it stands the Bill gives ample 
facilities in the ex-denominational schools, and ampler 
facilities in those of them which shall be shown to be denom- 
inational in fact as well as in name. 

CANoy Bkbchiitg says : — 

" It is obviously impossible to judge Mr. Birrell's Education Bill 
until the text is before one ; but as you ask for an immediate impres- 
sion, I should say that in so far as the Bill does what was expected of 
it in the way of completing popular control and abolishing religious 
tests for teachers, I am content to accept it as the inevitable 
consequence of putting the Voluntary schools upon the 
rates." 
CAyoy Hicks says :— 

" The proposals of Mr. Birrell deal with three principal points ; all 
else is of secondary importance : — (1) All schools are to be brought 
under one uniform system, all become municipal and State schools 
(2) Tests for teachers are abolished ; (3) Certain provisions are made 
for religious instruction 

<< As to (1) and (2) I take it that the elections of January 
last gave a distinct mandate to the Government to propose 
what they have. If any man wants either (1) to retain the dual 
system or (2) to retain tests for teachers, he asks for a reversal of the 
last election. . . • 

'< Further, I regard it as not only inevitable, but as a gain 
to education, that the dual system is to come to an end* It 
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is equally inevitable that tests should cease ii\ the case of 
elementary teachers. ... I have no scruple in acquiescing: 
in the undenominationalism proposed by the Bill, provided 
that the * facilities ' are increased and secured. . . .*' 

CAyow MooRB Ede says: — 

" In the main outlines the Bill takes the form that I expected, and 
is a settlement upon the lines I have advocated. • . . 

It will be a national calamity if, in the agitation for denomina- 
tional teaching, which, in the present state of public opinion, would 
never be conceded, Churchmen were to bring about the exclu- 
sion of the Bible from the schools.'' 

Rgy. H. Russell Wakbfibld says . — 

*^ It seems to me to answer to the desire of the people 
as expressed at the General Election. The main provisions 
are such as one had already ventured to suggest, and will, I believe, 
be found acceptable to the Church laity in the main. 

"I think those who insist upon denominational teaching 
do not represent the feelings of the ordinary quiet 
English Churchman. At any rate, I am grateful to Mr. 
Birrell for acknowledging in the Bill that Englishmen are not 
desirous of having a purely secular education. Those who receive 
public money must be prepared to accept direct public 
control. Those who wish to see the citizens of England in the future 
God-fearing and neighbour-loving persons must be sympathetic towards 
a system of education which adopts the broad principles of a 
common Christianity." 

Rev. Dr. H. B. Gray (Warden of Bradfield College) says :— * 

" As one who has been the headmaster of a Church School in the 
domain of secondary education for more than a quarter of a century, I 
am free to confess (speaking of the Bill as a whole and not of its 
detailed provisions) that it appears to me a fair, able, and Christian 
attempt to solve a perplexing problem. It proposes public control 
for the administration of public funds. This principle was ad* 
mitted by Churchmen when the measure of 1902 was passed 

^' Nor does it clearly appear how its religious provisions 
are in any sense an ' endowment of Nonconformity,' merely 
because the limitations therein proposed are common and agreeable to 
Churchmanship and Nonconformity alike. There is ample Oppor- 
tunity given in the Bill to both Anglo-Catholic and Roman Catholic 
to supplement what is deficient at their own time and by their own 
machinery." 

Don't be Misled by the Bishops, but 
Support the Bill. 
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THE MOTHER COUNTRY 

AND 

THE TRANSVAAL. 



A Tory Tribute to Liboral Policy 



\_Y(m may have seen on the newspaper placards, " C. B. Sur- 
renders THE Transvaal to the Boers.'' Tou may have uondered 
what it meant y and little iconder if you did. As a facty it was a Tory 
ivay of attacking the new Constitution which the Liberal Oovemme^it 
is going to give the Transvaal, by which the inhabitants will get self- 
government If you want to know the truth about thts Constitution 
read the following article from the " Morning Post " of August 1st, 
1906. This is a Tory journal ivhich is fair-minded and patriotic 
enough to applaud Liberal Ministers when their policy is obviously in 
the best interests of the Empire^] 

**XTESTERDAY'S debate in the House of Commons opened 
Y disastrously for the Unionist Party. Mr. Churchill 
played admirably before crowded benches the part assigned 
to him. In a rapidly emptying House Mr. Lyttelton replied for 
the Opposition. Mr. Churchill spoke as if he were moved by 
deep conviction ; at any rate, he was conscious that he had strong 
and enthusiastic support behind him. Mr. Lyttelton was the 
lawyer groping about for precedents, incapable of initiative him- 
self, and unable to appreciate initiative in others. The truth is 
that the Liberals have seized an opportunity which 
the Unionists missed. From the moment that Mr. Chamber- 
lain left the late Cabinet most of its actions were marked by 
a want of that fort sight which is the first element of statesman- 
ship, and until the Unionist Party has lived down all the mistakes 
— mistakes of omission peculiar to second-rateness — of that 
disastrous period, it is useless to think seriously of its restoration 
to a state of useful activity. With regard to South Africa, 
negotiations — such as those connected with the thirty million war 
contribution — ending abruptly in Blue-books tell their own tale 
of the change that came over the Colonial policy |^,|^e,JR9io|\i8t 



floNcrnment when it had allowed Mr. Chamberlain to start out 
alone and with only half-hearted support on his Tariff Reform 
mission. What might have happened in South Africa if Mr. 
Chamberlain had still remained in the Cabinet is evident from 
gleams of statesmanship such as his suggestion that it might 
have been well to begin by trying responsible government 
ill the Orange River Colony, and by his words in the debate on 
the Address quoted yesterday with such effect by Mr. Churchill. 
The Unionist Party must remain in a backwater 
until it has pur|(ed itself of the mistakes which were 
made by the late Government in its latter end ; aud 
the shortest way of accomplishing this process is by refusing to 
entrust its interests to the men who must use their position to 
defend those of their actions which have long since been dis- 
credited. It was pathetic yesterday to listen to Mr, Lyttelton's 
unconvincing defence of his own policy, and to witness 
his apparent ignorance that most of the arguments 
which he brought against the Liberal system of 
responsible government applied with equal force to 
his own plan of representative government. There is 
a large section of the Unionist Party which has always perceived 
that there were only two courses to adopt in regard to the 
government of the Transvaal : either to establish a benevolent 
autocracy and to maintain it for several years, or to grant re- 
sponsible government. The mining houses and their representa- 
tives in South Africa made the first course impossible. They 
should not, therefore, complain that the Imperial Government 
has been forced to have recourse to the granting of responsible 
government. We have no hesitation in sajring that 
many Unionists will welcome with satisfaction the 
general outlines of the scheme unfolded yesterday by 
Lord Elgin in the House of Lords and by Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons. But no feelings of 
sentiment or mistaken generosity should be allowed at the present 
moment to disguise the real feelings of the British people when 
granting this Constitution ; and a solemn warning may once and 
for all be uttered. Should the Boers prove by their action that 
responsible government is incompatible with loyalty to the Crown 
and with unswerving adherence to the Vereeniging terms, there 
is not the remotest doubt that both political parties in this country 
will be again united in an appeal to those unalterable forces which 
brought the new Colonies within the Empire. 

" To say that in arriving at tiieir decision the Cabinet had 
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merely to be guided by a plain and straightforward principle 
would be to ignore the manifest complexity of their task. It is 
true, indeed, that before all things they had to aim at pursuing a 
rigid and equitable course between the conflicting claims of ymrtics. 
.... To what extent the Government have succeeded time alone 
will show. For the present it is suflicient to say that they have 
made good their claim on the loyal co-operation of 
all parties, both in this country and in South Africa. 
That this claim is amply justified is evident from the 
conscientious honesty of purpose which character- 
ised the whole of Lord Elgin's and Mr. Churchill's 
speeches. The first great principle as far as the Transvaal 
is concerned upon which they insist is the adoption of the 
voter basis of representation. In countries less peculiarly situ- 
ated than the Transvaal this question would scarcely arise. In 
England, as in most places, the relation between population and 
electorate is a fairly constant quantify. But in the Transvaal the 
high cost of living has naturally operated in such a way as to 
make the ratio of male adults to the total population much higher 
in the towns than in the country. Clearly, therefore, if there is 
anything in the maxim that the value of a vote should vary in 
proportion to the stake which it represents, the voter as opposed 
to the population basis must prevail. Concurrently with the 
retention of this principle, the electorate has been widened by the 
introduction of manhood suffrage. . . . The demarcation of 
electoral areas based on tlie existing magisterial districts shows a 
profound insight into local needs and conditions. This is no 
question of sentiment, but rather of practical utility. Propor- 
tional representation having proved too complicated for acceptance, 
homogeneity of interest must necessarily be taken as the basis of 
the constituency. In taking this view the Oovemment 
have done much, not merely to gratify the natural 
conservatism of the Boers, but to ensure the intelli- 
gent application of Parliamentary institutions. Other 
points of detail can only be briefly discussed. The provision for 
a nominated Upper House during the first term of the new 
Legislature is probably a wise compromise in view of the delay 
that would inevitably be occasioned by the preparation of special 
voter lists based on a relatively high property qualification. The 
arrangement for a paid Speaker, who will vacate his seat on 
election, is judiciously devised in order to enlarge the margin, in nny 
case narrow enough, which the Government can hope to command. 
"Whftt, then, is likely to be the practical effect of the 
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Government's proposals upon the forthcoming elections in the 
Transvaal? In the first place, it will be noted that the urgency of 
a speedy settlement has necessitated the adoption of the 1904 
census, in preference to the Lyttelton voter lists, as the basis for 
the distribution of seats. The reason for this step is not a little 
curious. It has been discovered that the voters' roll shows a 
remHrkable — indeed, a suspicious — inconsistency with the figures 
of the census. Into the probable cause of this discrepancy it is 
not profitable to enter. But it is at least worth pointing out thtit 
if malign influences have been at work, it is in all respects just 
that the punishment should recoil upon the authors. However 
this may be, the allocation of seats appears to be calculated to 
preserve the legitimate interests of all parties. Electoral prophe- 
cies are at all times misleading. But it has to be remembered 
that the Government are legislating not for the next Transvaal 
election, but for all time. On this account, therefore, we take 
full confidenoe from Ltord Selbome's assurance that 
the allocation of seats is, in his opinion, as fair and 
equitable as the complicated circumstances will allow. 
The key to the situation seems to lie in the power of Pretoria to 
determine finally the preponderance of parties, a circumstance 
which seems to favour the formation of a moderate Government, 
identified neither with the Rand nor with Het Volk, but possess- 
ing the elements of truly national South African policy. The 
protection secured to the British settlers is also an earnest of 
the disposition of the Government to follow out this important 
department of Lord Milner's work. 



''While for the present It Is only 
possible to glance at a few features 
of this complicated scheme, It seems 
clear that the Government have the 
fullest claim to the cO'Operatlon of all 
parties In their endeavour to place 
the Transvaal on the road to unity 
and prosperity." 
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THE GREAT CHINESE 
LABOUR "HOAX." 



Perhaps you may have seen some references of late to the 
great Chinese laabonr '^HOAZ.^^ 

It is quite true that an attempt is being made to ^^ hoax ^^ 
you into believing that the Liberal Government promised at once 
to put an end to Chinese Labour in South Africa. 

The Liberal Government did nothing of the kind. 

Before the General Election took place the policy of the 
Ziiberal Crovemment was declared at the Albert 
Hall (in December, 1905) by the Prime Minister. 

Here is what Sir Henry Oampbell-Bannerman said:— 

" There is no sign of tension or friction, everything is smooth 
save the one ruffled spot — South Africa. Li dias and gentlemen, 
{n South Africa the difficulties and complications are, as you know> 
great. I have no general statement to make to you, for we have 
not had time adequately to examine them. But one conclusion 
his Majesty's Government has arrived at, and it is this: 
to stop forthwith— as far as it is practicable to 
do it forthwith— the recmitment and embarkation 
of coolies in China^ and their importation into 
South Africa; and instructions have been given to 
that efTect.^^ 

THAT IS A PIJIDOa WHICH HAS BBBN 



'^Oh^^^ but you say, ^^I often read in the papers 
that another shipload of Chinese has arrived at 
the mines.^^ 

QUITX TRUil^ BUT WHOSS FAUIiT IS 
THAT? 

The fiiult of those who^ a fortnight before the 
Iiiberals came into oflElce^ gave permission for 
16,000 Chinese to come in^ a permission which 
it was found could not legally be cancelled. 

Even so, the Liberal Government has persuaded one group of 
mines to give up their contract for 3000 out of the 16,000. 

Svery Chinaman on the Rand is Uiere as th,e 
result of a contract issued whilst^lt^' Tor^ 



Government was in office^ and issued under an 
Ordinance for which the Tory Oovemment is 
responsible. 

Since they came into oflElce the Uberal Oovem- 
ment has not been idle as to this question :— 

(a) The Ordinance has been altered so as to get rid of some of 
its most objectionable and servile features. 

(b) Arrangements have been made by which a Chinaman who 
wants to return to China can do so. It is quite true that few 
Chinamen have availed themselves of the oflfer, but the door is 
open if they wish to walk through it. 

{e) Under the present Ordinance the Chinese are recruited 
in China under Imperial sanction. This sanction will never 
again bs given so long as the present Government is in office. 

(d) When the Transvaal governs itself under its new consti- 
tution, it will find the present Ordinance cancelled. And as to 
any new Ordinance ^^no law will be assented to which 
sanctions any condition of service or residence of 
a servile character.^^ (Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons, July 31s/, 1906.) 



It is quite true that this question is a very 
difficult one. It is so very easy to make a &lse 
step, it is so very difficult to retrace it. 

The Tory mess which was left to the Uberal 
Government to clear up was a mess indeed^ but 
it is being mopped up with vigour and determi- 
nation. 

The whole aim and object of the 
Liberal Government Is to get Chinese 
Labour out of South Africa, because 
they believe that such labour under 
such conditions Is wholly Inconsistent 
with the freedom -loving traditions of 
the British Empire. 
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A Tory Leaflet Nailed 
to the Counter. 



iPerhaps you may have seen a leaflet 
called "Radical Retrenchmenti What it 
will Cosi," which has been recently pub- 
lished from Tory headquarters. Here is what 
it says; — 



. *■ ' . CN.U. No. 433, 

RADICAL RETRENCHMENT. 
WHAT IT WILL COST. 



To ^ay 670 Members of Parliament £300 a year each means an 

: . annual cost to the country of £201,000. 

Oapitalised, this represents i&7|O00,OOO« 

To pay the Otficial Election Expenses of the Candidates for this 

£300 a year means a provision of £150,000 to £2W,000 at each 

General Election. The •* Official Expenses" of the last^ five 

Elections are equal to an annual charge of £58,000. 

Capitalls^dt this represents £2«0009000. 

' Tku» in two nights the .Radical M.P.*s allocated Nine Million 

Pounds of public money. 

But that does not satisfy them, for they ask, in addition, that 

ali their letters shall' go through the post free, and that 

the okl system of franking, abolisiied because of its enormous 

cost and gVoss abuse, shall be revived. 

And they voted, oh Mardi 15, Id06, agaixist lil[ajor Seely's pro- 
posal to save £1,330,000 out of the sum to be spent on the 

Army. 

Th&i is #liat 1li6.Raf1i«il Qovernment has done for you in a few months — 

Voted i^way millions of your money, and talked about 
retrenchment. 

1 — t — ■ . 

Pabli*hed br the Cunservative Pubiicution Deptirtm^nt, »t cttepben'sObMiiber*, Wetitmin«t«r, 
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Can jou );)eli§y^ it— at^any rj^te it is the fact— tjiat the 
^R&dkkl ^o^ernm^'^ has not "Toted away" ii single 
penny, whether for. pf,y^eut ^f members, payment of elec- 
tion expenses, fli^ tf ankinff M.P.'s letters ?^ Here is the truth 
about the matter. 

(fl^ Payment of Membeps.^llix. Lever's motion in favour 
of payment of members wa9 oanied on March 7th by 
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348 to llOi Bttt in rapporting the motion the Prime Minister 
Baid:— 

''I concur with'Sqr William Harcouit, when he said that he had 
neither the time nor the money. No more have I. The policy upon 
which the Government have taken office, and upon which they have 
been supported by their friends, is the policy of retrenchment. {Op- 
position cheers.) , I. am glad to hear, that policy is so popular yri^ those 
on the benches opposite. It is wonderful what a good dip in the 
brine of a General Election does. There were no cheers from those 
gentlemen last year, when Lord St. Aldwyn used to read his little 
homilies upon the necessity of stopping our extravagance. But now 
. we are all for retrenchment. I am glad to hear it. It is not so easy 
to check the flow of expenditure. Still less easy is it to divjert it and 
bring it back to proper channels. But at this moment, when we are 
beginning to tackle this, great question of expenditure and of retrench- 
ment, it would be most inopportnne for me to make any promise of 
Action on this subject, because it wonld be an action which, in my 
conscience, I conld not see luiy way of Mfilling at the time. We 
must wait until retrenchment, and a wiser and more sober spirit in the 
people as well as in this House, enables us to have funds in hand 
whereby we can effect this, as I consider, material improvement, and 
introduce that which would be a beneficial system in the best interests 
\ of the country.** — (House of Commons, March 7th, 1906.) 

(h) Pmyment of Officiml Election Expenses.— VLr. James 
Bowlands's motion in favour of ^ such expenses being: 
^'defrayed out of public funds " was agreed to on March 6th 
without M division. Every single speaker supported it, 
including BIr. Akers-Douglas as official spokesman of the 
Tory Opposition. But it will need an Act of Parliament 
before a single penny can be paid for the purpose. 

(c) Fnnldng of M.P.'s Letters.— AH that has happened 
is that the Government, asked by a private member if 
members of Parliament can be given the privilege of free 
postage, has said '' No." 



Take care not to be Misled by 
Topy Leaflets^ 
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LIBERALS AND LABOUR. 

THE GOVERNMENT AS 
EMPLOYER. 



TETE State is the largest employer of labour in t^ie 
country — ^the Post Office alone, for instance, employs 
directly no fewer than 150,000 persons and indirectly 
50,000, besides men working under contractors. Much 
therefore depends on what kind of employer the State is. 
The example it sets will tell incalculably, for good or 
for evil, upon the conditions of labour under private 
firms. IT IS, THEREFORE, ALL-IMPORTANT THAT THE 
STATE SHOULD BE 

A MODEL EMPLOYER. 

Liberals strongly believe this, and the Liberal Govern- 
ment, in the short time they have been in power, 
have put their belief into deeds. They have, for 
instance, given full rOOOgnltiOn tO thO prinolpio 
of TradO Unionism among Government servants. Thia 
has been done by allowing oflScials of the Trade Unions, 
even when they are not themselves Government servants, 
to represent the men and to state their grievances for 
them. Mr. Sydney Buxton, the Postmaster-General,^ 
in an official intimation to the postal servants on 
February 14th, said : — 

"He is prepared frankly to recognise, any duly 
constituted association or federation of postal servants. 
He is willing to receive representations from the^ 
members or representatives of the association if they^ 



be in the service, or through iti^ secretary (whether 
he be a member of the service or not), on matters 
relating to the service as a whole, or on matters 
affecting the class or classes of servants of which 
the association is representative." 

Eveiy TORY Postmastor-Cenerai FUTLY REFUSED 
TO GIVE THIS RiGNT. 

The result will be that the men will have their 
case better stated, their chiefs will be better able to 
understand and to deal rightly with it, and there will 
be less friction and better work all round. In the 
three great employing departments of the State (the 
Post Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty), too, 
f raor aC0688 to their chiefs has been given to the 
men than they have previously enjoyed. This also is 
to the good. 

Another important stop in tlio Intorests of 
Labour that has been taken is in regard to Contract 

Woric Lists of firms that tender for any work are given 
to the men's Trade Unions. If they complain that the 
conditions of employment (wages, hours, &c.) in any 
firm are not what they should be, inquiry is made, 
and if the complaint turns out to be justified, THE 
fIRM IS STRUCK OFF THE LiST. This ha^ happened 
in several cases already. In addition, stricter and more 
severe regulations have been made in regard to sub- 
contracting. 

Much more might be said, but this is enough to 
prove that, in deed as well as in word, 

THE LIBERALS ARE 
THE FRIENDS OF LABOUR. 
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"MY" SCHOOL-WHOSE SCHOOL? 



THE REAL MEANING OF 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 



AT the last Birmingham Assizes, held in August, one of the 
cases tried was an action for slander brought against a 
clergyman by the headmaster of the National Schools in 1ms 
parish. One of the questions the clergyman was asked was, " Who 
did you mean when you said * Remember who is your master ' ? " 
The clergyman's answer was— "Myself, as Vicar of the 
parish." 

That is an answer that is worth a little serious study and 
thought. The entire cost of maintaining the National Schools 
comes out of public money — partly out of taxes (every time you 
drink a cup of tea or smoke a pipe you are paying taxes), partly 
out of rates. Every penny of the headmaster's salary comes from 
the same source, yet the vicar says that because he is vicar he is 
the schoolmaster's *' master." Of course the people who 
pay the schooknaster ought to be his master. 

Most clergymen would hesitate to claim to be the schoolmaster's 
^* master,'* but nearly every clergyman is fond of talking about 
the Church School as " MY " SchooL Now, the meaning of the 
Education Bill is that the person who ought to be able to say 
*• MY " school is the person who provides the money to keep it 
going. We should not blame the clergyman for this talk about 
" MY *' school. As things are at present the school is held in 
buildings belonging to the Church, and it is the Church which 
has the selection of the teachers. The Church has been allowed 
to call the tune, whilst you pay the piper. 

The Education Bill provides that for the future it is the people 
themselves who will have the right to talk about " OUR " schools. 
Very often the school will go on being held in the Church school- 
room, but the Church will be paid a rent for the us^ of the room, 
and the school will be imder popular control. Public money 
will be spent on public schools, not on ''voluntary" 
schools managed by one particular religious de- 
nomination. The schools to which the children of all have by 
law to go will at last be the people's schools. 

Another thing effected by the Bill is the abolition of re- 
ligious tests for teachers. As things are at present, you may 
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have a village in wMch the only school is a Church school. Two- 
tilirds of the village may be Nonconformists, but no Nonconformist 
need apply when a head or assistant teacher has to be appointed, 
though, since 1902, the salary has been paid out of public funds. 
That is a monstrous state of things— so monstrous that 
no one can defend it. Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, claimed 
that he spoke for the whole Tory party when he said : — 

" When a teacher comes forward to enter a great State 

service there is no more reason, no more justice, in exacting 

from him a profession of any particular religious opinion than 

there is from doing it in the case of one of the more important 

servants of State " {Home of Commons, May, 1906). 

Better late than never ; but Mr. Chamberlain was himself in i>art 

responsible for Mr. Balfour's Act of 1902, which left it 

impossible for Nonconformists to be teachers in 

Church or Roman Catholic schools. 

You hear very hard things said about the Bill by the people 
who have, up to now, been in control of the Volimtary schools; 
but the Bill does all that is possible to meet the case of those 
parents who desire denominational teaching. No one is to be 
asked to pay towards its cost, whether out of taxes or rates, but 
where the great bulk of the parents desire it, it may be con- 
tinued in a Church or Roman Catholic school, to take two 
instances, at the cost of the Church or of the Roman Catholics. 
In such a case, when Church or Roman Catholic teaching is the 
only religious teaching given in the schools— and this does nx)t 
apply to the country districts — there must be other schools within 
easy reach for the children of parents who prefer a Council school 
where, as a rule, there is simple Bible teaching. 

The Education Bill seeks to get all 
the schools under popular control. It 
abolishes religious tests for teachers. 
The cost of denominational teaching 
cannot come out of public funds. 
Every parent must have the chance 
of sending his child to a school of a 
really public kind. 
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The Education Bill and the 
Church of England. 



The Education Bill, which has passed 
through all its stages in the House 
of CommonSt was read a second 
time by a majority of 206. 

It provides : That all schools alike which receive 
money out of the rates shall be under the 
control of the Education Authority, and for 
this purpose the Voluntary Schools may be 
hired by the Education Committee of the 
County or Town during school hours for 5 
days a week on payment of a rent to be 
agreed upon. 

It permits the owners of the VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS, thus hired, to teach their par- 
ticular religion in the school on TWO DAYS 
out of the five to the children whose parents 
wish iL 

The Church of England is not obliged to transfer 
her schools to the local Education Authority 
unless a Commission decides that the trusts 
of the school can best be carried out by 
such transfer. 

If the Church is willing to let its schools to the 
authority she will receive a PAIR RENT and 
the authority will do all repairs. 

It may be a condition of the letting that 
CHURCH TEACHING shall be given by the 
CLERGY or some other person on TWO 
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MORNINGS in the week to the children of 
Church parents^ and the Church will retain 
the use of the schools out of school hours. 

TEACHERS will no longer be subject to 
RELIGIOUS TESTS of any kind. 

The present teachers will not be disturbed, but 
will no longer be allowed to give SECTARIAN 
teaching. 

IS NOT THIS A FAIR SETTLEMENT? 

IT IS NOT TRUE THAT THE BIBLE WILL BE 
TURNED OUT OF THE SCHOOLS UNDER 
THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Bill gives the ratepayers, through their 
elected Council, the right to decide what 
Bible teaching their children shall have in 
ALL SCHOOLS ALIKE, as now in the 
Council Schools. 

The Bill takes away from the Church of England 
the right to control secular teaching and 
the appointment of teachers paid for from 
the public purse. 

The Bishop of Hereford, the Dean of Durham, 
the Dean of Ripon, and many distinguished 
Churchmen support the Bill. 

DO NOT BE MISLED by the statements of 
persons calling at your houses with papers 
for you to sign. 
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THE PLURAL 
VOTING BILL 



ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 
AT LAST. 



One of the Bills brought in this Session by the Liberal 
Government is the Bill for the abolition of Plural 
Voting, This Bill was read a second time on May 14th, 1906 
by a majority of 308 (406 to 97). 

When at a General Election the electorate of the United 
Kingdom elects Members who together make up the Commons 
House of Parliament, any one person may vote in any and 
every constituency in which he is upon the register. He 
may not vote more than once in any one constituency, but 
there is no limit to the number of constituencies in 
which he may vote. There are tens of thousands of 
citizens accordingly who have two or more votes, 
whibt Mr. Chamberlain once referred to a " reverend pluralist " 
who had twenty-three votes! 

The Plural Voting Bill proposes that at Parliamentary 
Elections the rule shall be <'ONE MAN, ONE VOTE." 
This is already the rule in the election of County 
Councils, Town Councils, District Councils, and Parish 
Councils. Indeed, it was the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Lord Salisbury which in 1888 settled that 
there should be no plural voting in County Council 
elections. 

The case for " ONE MAN, ONE VOTE " in Parliamentary 
Elections is eVen stronger, the more particularly as the 
House of Commons is primarily elected for matters of Imperial 
and National, rather than local, concern. No reason can 
be found why, in an appeal to the country on 
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Home Bule, the South African Settlement, or Free 
Trade, a man should be allowed to have two votes 
merely because he lives at Chelsea and has property 
in Cornwall. 

MB. CHAHBEBLAIN (who now votes against '' ONE 
MAW, ONE VOTE") "in his Badical days'' stated the 
case for it in words which cannot be improved upon : — 

"lam in favour of the principle of One Man, One Vote, .d 

I object altogrether to the plural representation of ( ~j- 

perty. I will take my own case. I am a terrible example. I 
have three votes for as many borough constituencies, and I have 
three votes for as many county constituencies. ... I use them 
on the right side, but I know many of my friends who have ten 
or twelve, and I have heard of one reverend pluralist who has 

twenty-three. I consider that an anomaly, altogether in- 
consistent with the principle upon which we stand. That 
prmciple is that every householder, at all events, has an 
equal stake in the good grovernment of the country, and 
his life, his happiness, his property, all depend upon 
legislation which he is equally entitled with everyone else 

to assist in framing. If we are to make a distinction, I am 

not quite certain whether it is not the poor man who 
ought to have more votes than tlie rich one. For, after 

all, his interests are more direct than the rich man's, and if you 
have bad legislation it may lessen the income of the one but it 
may destroy altogether the means of subsistence of the other." — 
(Birmingham, January 29^A, 1885.) 

Why are Tories so angry at this Bill to aholish 
Plural Voting? A Tory Member, SIE P. DIXON- 
HASTLAND, H.P.9 once let the cat out of the hag 

when he said: — 

"He supported Plural Voting as a most valuable thing. 

There were several constituencies where, if the plural 
vote did not exist» the Conservative party would have 
no existence in Parliament" — {Bristol, November 29^, 1898.) 



If you want Fair Play and 
No Privileges support 

"ONE MAN, ONE VOTE." 
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SOME TRUTHS 
ABOUT TAXES. 



I^^i the Chairman of the Literature Committee 
; of the Tariff Reform League. 



Who pays Indirect Taxes? 

1. But, perhaps, you will ask what I mean after all by saying that 
you or I ever pay part of these taxes, because it is quite true, as I 
said just now, that the money was paid to the Government by the 
merchants who brought the goods to England from foreign countries. 
Wait a minute, and you will see that I was right after all. 

2. Suppose the merchant who brings the tea into the country had 
no tax to pay, he would have nothing to think about but how to make 
a profit by selling his tea to his customers. He would have to get 
back enough money to repay him for what he had spent in growing 
the tea in China or India, and in bringing it over in a ship to this 
country, and beyond this he would have to make a profit, that is to say, 
to get something over or above what he had spent to pay him for his 
trouble and to help him to grow richer. 

3. But, then, remember that for every pound of tea which he brings 
over- he has to pay a tax of fourpence; and if he were not to reckon 
up the tax as part of what he had spent, he would soon find that, in- 
stead of making a profit upon the sale of the tea, he was really losing 
money. What must he do, therefore? It is plain that for every penny 
which he pays as tax to the Government, he must add at least a penny 
to the price which he charges to his customers. 

4. Now, who are really his custbmers? Why, of course, you and 
I, and everyone of us who drinks tea, and it is you and I and all 
the other tea-drinkers who really pay the tax upon the tea. And so il 
is quite true what I- said— namely, thait every time you drink a cup 
of tea you are paying an indirect tax. (Page t^iO 

Tht fewer 'faxes the Better. 

5. Of course, the (j^wer taxes people have to pay the better, whether 
the taxes be direct, like those on carriages and dogs, or indirect, like 
those on tea or tobacco. For in either case the money which is paid 
really comes out of the pockets of the people in this country, and rtian\ 
of them find it hard enough, as you know, to make their living, and tc 
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pay for their rent, their food, and their clothes. Therefore, it is of tho 
greatest importance that as few taxes as possible should be laid upon 
the country; and if they have to be paid, it is better that they should 
be paid in the way which causes least suffering and trouble to those 
who are very poor. (Page is^-) 

Taxes on Bread. 

6. Not many years ago all the corn that came into England was 
taxed, and, of course, those who bought the corn, or, rather, those 
>y^ho bought the bread which was made from this cora, were th^ 
payers of this tax. The consequence of this was that bread became 
very dear, and all the millions of people throughout the country had 
to pay a high price for their loaf. 

7. Now, bread is necessary for everybody, and the number of those 
who could not afford to pay for a dear loaf was very great. On every 
side complaints wer« heard, and in many places there was much suffer- 
ing and distress because of the dearness of bread caused by the tax 
upon com. 

8. In many districts riots and disturbances broke put, and the 
people, threatened with hunger, and angry with an unjust and harmful 
law, committed acts of violence, which, however unwise they may have 
been in themselves, showed how real and how great was the suffering 
which had been caused. 

9» For a long time those who wished to see the- corn tax done away 
with, and who thought it both unjust and unwise to tax the food of 
the people, were unsuccessful in their efforts; but at last, in the year 
1846, an Act of Parliament called the **Act for the rq^eal of the 
Com Lawit" was passed, and this expressive tax upon the people's 
food was done away with. 

10, The men who took the leading part in bringing about this 
great change will always be famous in English history. They were-r 
Rtchmrd Cobden, John Bright, Charles ViUiera, ^d Sir Robert 
PeeL (Page 136.) 



The aboye passas^es are taken (without permission) 
from the 345th thousand of ''The Citizen Reader,'* written 
and revised up to 1902 by the Rt Hon, H. O. Amold- 
Forster, M.P. Mr. Arnold^Forster, who is now Chairman 
of the Literature Committee of the Tariff Reform League, 
cut these passages out of the 1904 edition, but the 
FACTS don't change, even if his opinions do. 
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